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Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  RQYAL  SOCIETY. 


SIR, 

THE  Domestic  Medicine  having 
been  honoured,  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance, with  the  patronage  of  your  learned 
and  worthy  PredecelTor,  the  late  Sir  John 
pRiNGLE,  I  beg  leave,  in  a  more  im- 
proved flate,  to  dedicate  it  to  you,  as  a 
fmall,  but  fmccrc,  teftimony  of  that  ve- 
neration and  cfteem  with  which  I  have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born  to  eafe 
^ntl  jifHuence,  had  rcfolution  to  encoun- 
ter 
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tcr  the  dangers  of  unknown  fcas  and  dif- 
ta.m  climes,  iii_.p4irfuit  of  4A£e.ful -Science ; 
and  whofe  conftant  objed  has  been  to  ren- 
der that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  hap-' 
pinefs  and  civilization  of  Society, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
icfpedt, 

S  I  R, 

-  T-our  ntieft  -obedient  fervant, 

London, 
t^ov.  10,  1783, 

W.  BUCHAN, 
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ADVERT  ISEMEN'T. 


SIXTEEN  years  have  now  elapfed  fince 
the  firft  Edition  of  this  Book  made  its 
appearance.  During  this  period,  the  Author 
having  been  in  conftant  pradice,  has  taken  oc- 
cafion  to  improve  feveral  articles,  w^hich  were 
with  lefs  accuracy  inferted  in  the  more  early 
impreffions.  For  this  he  has  been  cenfured 
by  fome,  but  the  more  candid  and  difcern- 
ing  muft  approve  his  condud:.  It  would  be 
unpardonable  in  an  Author  to  ftiffer  an  error  in 
a  book,  on  which  health  and  life  may  depend, 
to  ftand  uncorreded  ;  nor  would  it  be  much 
Icfs  fo  to  perceive  an  omiflion,  and  leave  it  un- 
fupplied.  His  improvements,  however,  are 
not  the  refult  of  mercenary  views.  The  fame 
principle  which  prompted  the  Author  to  write 
the  Book,  will  ever  induce  him  to  improve  it 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 

:i  The 
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The  Author  has  indeed  to  regret,  that  the 
limits  of  one  volume  preclude  many  intereft- 
ing  obfervations,  and  likewife  deprive  him  of 
th,e  pleafure  of  inferting  a  number  of  very 
ufeful  remarks  made  by  his  learned  and  in- 
genious friend  Dodtor  Duplanil,  of  Paris, 
who  has  d9ne  iiim  the  honour  of  publifhing  an 
elegant  tranflation  of  this  Work,  in  five  vo- 
lumes ,  odavo,  accompanied  with  an  excellent 
commentary. 

The  improvements  of  the  later  editions  are 
chiefly  inferted  in, the  form  of  notes.  Thefe 
are  intended  either  to  illuftrate  the  text,  or 
to  put  people  on  their  guard  in  dangerous 
fituations,  and  prevent  fatal  miftakes  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, are  but  too  comm9n  in  this  me- 
tropolis. 

Some  attention  has  likewife  been  paid- to 
the  language.  Where  that  was  either  inac- 
curate, or  obfcure,  as  far  as  was  pradicable, 
it  has  been  correded.  Indeed,  the  Author  has 
all  along  endeavoured  to  obferve  fuch  fnnpii- 
city  and   perfpicuity  in  his  ftyle,  as  might 
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enable  the  reader  clearly  to  underftand  it.  A 
circiimftance  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  a 
peformance  of  this  nature. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was 
never  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a  phy- 
fician,  but  to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations 
where  medical  affiftance  could  not  eafily  be 
obtained ;  yet  the  Author  is  forry  to  obfervcj 
thiat  the  jealoufies  and"  fears  of  the  Faculty  have 
prompted  many  of  them  to  treat  this  Work 
in  a  manner  altogether  unbecoming  the  pro- 
-feflbrs  of  a  liberal  fcience  :  notwithftandins: 
their  injurious  treatment,  he  is  determined  to 
perfift  in  his  plan,  being  fully  convinced  of 
ltd  utility ;  nor  fhall  intereft,  or  prejudice,  ever 
deter  him  from  exerting  his  bcft  endeavours 
to  render  the  Medical  Art  more  extenfively  he" 
ncficial  to  Mankind. 

But  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Faculty 
is  not  the  only  thing  of  which  the  Author 
has  caufe  to  complain.  By  fome  of  them 
'  his  Book  has  been  ferved  up  mangled  and 
mutilated,  and  its  title,  type,  fize,  &c.  fo 
clofely  imitated,  that  purchafers  are  mifled,  and 
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frequently  buy  thefe  fpurious  produdtlons  inftead 
of  the  real  one.  That  a  needy  Author,  incapable 
himfelf  of  producing  an  original  work,  fhould 
prey  upon  another,  and  that  a  mercenary  Book- 
feller  fhould  vend  fuch  produdtions,  knowing 
them  to  be'  ftoipn,  are  things  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at:  but  that  all  this  can  be  done 
with  impunity,  fliews  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  refpeding  literary  property,,  are  ftill  in 
9,  very  imperfed  ftate,  and  ftand  much  in  need 
of  amendment. 

-,  London, 
iVw..,io,  1785. 
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WHEN  I  firft  fignified  my  intention  of  pub- 
lifhing  the  follovving  fheets,  I  was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentmenc 
of  the  whole  Faculty.  As  I  never  could  enter- 
rain  fiich  an  unfavourable  idea,  I  was  refolved  to 
make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  expeiled.  Many  whofe 
learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do  honour  to 
medicine  received  the  book  in  a  manner  which  at 
once  (hewed  their  indulgenccj  and  the  falfity  of  the 
opinion,  that  every  fhyjician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art  i 
while  the- more  felfilh  and  narrow-minded,  generally 
the  mofl:  numerous  in  every  profeffion,  have  not 
failed  to  perfccute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public  merits  my  rtioft  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. As  the  beft  way  of  expreffing  thefe, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufe- 
ful,  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis,  or  that  part  which 
treats  of  preventing  difeafes ;  and  by  adding  many 
articles  which  had  been  entirelyomitted  in  the  former 
imprefllons.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  ad- 
ditions; I  ftiall  only  fay,  that  I  hope  they  will  be 
found  real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children,  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an 
extenfive  praftice  am.ong  infants,  in  a  large  branch 
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of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, but  likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing, 
and  obferving  their  efFedts.  Whenever  I  had  it  in 
my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the  care  of 
proper  nurfes,  to  inftruil  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty, 
and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they 'perfornned  it,  very  few 
of  thenn  diedj  but  when,  from  diftance  of  place, 
and  other  unavoidable  circunaftances,  the  children 
were  left  to  the  fole  care  of  mercenary  nurfes,  with- 
out any  perfon  to  inftrud  or  fuperintend  them,  fcarce 
any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as,  with  me,  to  amount  to 
a  proof  of  the  following  melancholy  faA :  That  al- 
mojt  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy ^  by 
improper  management  or  negleSi.  This  refledion  has 
made  me  often  wifli  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffering  innocents, 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous  prac- 
tices dill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management  of 
infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  pradices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better-  informed,  their  condud:  will  be 
very  different. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occu- 
pations of  life  has  been,  in  general,  the  refultof  ob- 
fcrvation..  An  extenfive  pradice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  manufa£turing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fufficient  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving the  injuries  which  thofc  ul'eful  people  fuftain 
Q  from 
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from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which- attended  thefe  trials  was  fufficient 
to  encourage  this  attempt,  which,  I  hope,  will  be-of 
ufe  to  thole  who  are- under  the  neceffity  of  earning 
rheir  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  unfavourable 
to  health. 

I  DO  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  in- 
finuat€  that-even  thofe  arts,  the  praftice  of  which  is 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fliould  not  be 
carried  on ;  but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary 
againft  thofe  dangers  which  "they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  and  v/hich  they  often,  through  mere 
ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in  life  dif- 
pofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular  difeafes 
more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thcfe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon  their 
guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warned 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  furprifed  by 
him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a  poffibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  have  hoc 
efcaped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They 
arefubjedls  of  too  great  importance,  however,  to  be 
pafifed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 
be  fufficiently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a 
proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phy- 
fician;  and  he  who  does  not  will  feldom  enjoy  health, 
let  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard 
againft  themj  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they 
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are  often  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  being  rc-^ 
moved  only  by  the  diligence  and  adivity  of  the  pub- 
lic magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed,  to  obferve, 
that  the  power  of  the  nnagiftrate  is  feldom  exerted  in 
this  country  for  the  prefervation  of  health.  The 
importance  of  a  proper  medical  police  is  either  not 
underftood,  or  little  regarded.  Many  things  highly 
injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily  practifed  with 
impunity,  while  others,  abfolutely  neceffary  for  its 
prefervation,  are  entirely  negleded. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are  , 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpec- 
tion  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants 
with  wholefome  water,  &c.  j  but  they  are  paffed  over 
in  a  very  curfory  manner.  A  proper  attention  to 
thefe  would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large 
a  fize ;  I  have  therefore  referved  them  for  the  fubjed 
of  a  future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I  have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay 
too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  truft  too  little 
Co  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power 
of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe  about  him,  to  do  as  much 
towards  his  recovery  as  can  be  effected  by  the  phy- 
fician.  By  not  attending  to  this,  the  defigns  of 
Medicine  afe  often  fruftrated  ;  and  the  patient,  by 
purfuing  a  wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only  defeats 
the  doftor's  endeavours,  but  renders  them  danger- 
ous. I  have  often  known  patients  killed  by  an  error 
in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very  proper  me- 
dicines. It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician  always  orders 
the  regimen  when  he  prefcribes  a  medicine.    I  wiPa 
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It  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  fafety  of  their  patients:  but  phyficians,  as 
well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this 
matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  medi- 
cines are  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet 
all  allow  the  neceflity  and  importance  of  a  proper 
regimen  in  difeafes.  -  Indeed  the  very  appetites  o^ 
the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  -No  man  in  his  fenfes 
ever  imagined  that  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  for  example, 
could  eat,  drink,  orcondu£t  himfelf  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  one  in  perfe6t  health.  This  part  of  medicine, 
therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature,  and  is 
every  way  confident  with  reafon  and  common  fenfc. 
Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  lefs  folici- 
tous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies.  Medicine  had 
never  become  an  object  of  ridicule. 

Indeed  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of 
Medicine.  The  antient  phyficians  a6ted  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  prefcriptions  ;  and  even  this 
they  generally  adnniniftered  themfclvesy  attending 
the  fick,  for  that  purpofe,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafej  which  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with 
great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obferving  the-effefts 
of  their  difi^erent  applications,  and  adapting  thenn 
to  the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afierts,  that  by  a  pro- 
per attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoft  within 
the  reach  of  every  body,'  more  good  and  lefs  mifchief 
will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines 
improperly  and  unfeafonably  adminiftered  i,  and  that 
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great  cures  may  be  effedted  in  chronical  diftempers, 
by  a  proper  regimen  of  the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do 
t:he  Dodor's  fentiments  and'mine  agree,  that  I  would 
advife  every  perfon,  ignorant  of  phyfic,  to  confine  his 
pradlice  folely  to  diet,  and  the  other  pares  of  regi- 
men ;  by  which  means  he  may  often  do  much  good, 
and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
leek  from  Art  what  all- bountiful  Nature  moft  rea- 
dily, and-'as  effecT:ually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  lagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of 
them ;  that  the  dietetic  part  of  Medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  that,  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  ufcful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part 
of  mankind,  I  have,  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen, 
recommended  fome  pf  the  moft  fimple  and  approved 
forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  di- 
reftions  as  Teemed  neceftary  for  their  fafe  adminiftra- 
tion.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable 
to  many,  had  it  abounded  with  pompous  prefcrip- 
tions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of 
their  ufe  j  but  this  was  not  my  plan :  I  think  the 
adminiftration  of  medicines  always  doubtful,  and 
often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather  teach  men 
how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  ufing  them,  than  how 
they  ftiould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.    Phyficians  generally  trifie  a  long  time  with 
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inedicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many 
peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  moft  important  articles  in  the  materia  medica,  than 
phyficians  did  a  century  ago;  and  doubtlefs  the  fanie 
obfervation  will  hold  with  tegard  to  others  fome  time 
hence.  Wherever  I  was  convinced  that  medicine 
might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or  where  the  cure  de* 
pended  chiefly  upon  it,  I  have  taken  care  to  recom- 
mend it  J  but  where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous, 
or  not  very  neceffary,  it  is  omitted. 

I  HAVE  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors;  but 
have,  in  general,  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defedive,  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I  am  moft  obliged  are,  Rama- 
zini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot ;  the  laft  of  which,  in 
his  Jvis  au  Peupky  comes  the  ncareft  to  my  views 
of  any  author  which  1  have  feen.    Had  the  Doctor's 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  treatife 
-of  this  kind  foon-,  but  by  confining  himfelf  to  the 
acute  difeafcs,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  omitted  the 
moft  ufefu!  part  of  his  fubjeft.    People  in  acute  dif- 
eales  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians  j  but  in 
the  chronic,  the  cure  muft  ever  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  patient's  own  endeavours.    The  Doflor  has  alfo 
paffcd  over  the  Prophylaxis,  or  preventive  part  of 
Medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  fuch  a  work.    He  had, 
no  doubt,  his  reafons  for  fo  cioing,  and  I  am  fo  far 
from  finding  fault  ^yith  him,  that  I  think  his  per- 
formance does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  to 
his  heart. 

Several 


Several  other  foreign  phyficiansof  eminence  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  TilTot,  as  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Ma- 
jeftieB,  M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of 
:Sweden,  &c.;  but  thefc  gentlemen's  productions  have 
•never  come  to  my  hand.  I  cannot  help  wifliing,  how- 
ev-£r,  than  fomeof  our  diftinguifhed  countrymen  would 
follow  their  example.    There  ftill  remains  much  to 
be  done  on  this  fubjed,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
how  any  man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  talents, 
than  in  eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  difFufing 
lufeful  knowledge  among  the  people. 

I  know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  muft  to- 
tally deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in 
diftrefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fupe- 
rior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power  j  and 
■they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  rea- 
dinefs  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a  rational 
fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a  mattef 
of  mere  conje6lure. 

Though   I  have  endeavoured  to  render  this 
Trcatife  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  avoid  fome  terms  of  art ;  but  thofe  are, 
.in  general,  either  explained,  or  ate  fuch  as  mofl:  pe6- 
pie  underftand.  In  fhort,  I  have  endeavoured  to  cori- 
form  my  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral j  and,  if  my  Readers  do  not  flatter  either  thern- 
fclves  or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.    On  a 
medical  fubjed,  this  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.    To  make  a  fliew  of  learning  is  eafief 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  cfpccially  in  a  fcience  which 

has 
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has  been  kept  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  common  ob- 
fcrvation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  rhe  pra6lical 
parr  of  Medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  comrnon" 
abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warrAeHr 
acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  havt  eh- 
deavoured  to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  PerForm-" 
ance,  by  tranflating  it  into  th.e  language  of  their  re- 
fpedive  countries.  Moft  of  thetii  have  not  only 
given  elegant  tranflations  of  the  Book,  but  have 
alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  obfervations ;  by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  conftitutions  of  their 
countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Pa- 
ris, phyfician  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  I  lie  under 
particular  obligations  J  as  this  Gentleman  has  not 
only  confiderably  enlarged  my  Treatife;  but,  by 
his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  notes,  has  rendered 
it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as  to  occafion  its 
being  tranflated  into  all  the  languages  of  rnoderi^ 
Europe. 

I  HAVE  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expedations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the 
effects  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernicious 
pradlices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick, 
have  already  given  place  to  a  more  rational  conduft; 
and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices,  which 
feemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have,  in  a  great 
meafure,  yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a 
ftronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years 
?go,  would  fubmic  to  have  their  children  inoculated 
^  evw^ 
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€ven  by  the  hand  of  a  Phyfician  ;  yet  nothing  is  moro 
certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  per- 
formed this  operation  with  their  own  hands;  and  as 
their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  dig- 
nified Inoculators,  there  is  little  reafon.to  doubt 
that  the  pradtice  will  become  general.  Whenever 
this  fliall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by 
inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Faculty. 
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THE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious. 
Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who 
intended  to  live  by  it  as  a  trade.  Such,  either  from 
a  mi(taken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to 
raife  their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to 
difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have 
generally  written  in  a  foreign  language;  and  thofe 
who  were  unequal  to  this  taflc,  have  even  valued 
themfelves  upon  couching,  at  leaft,  their  prefcrip- 
tions,  in  terms  and  charadlers  unintelligible  to  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious matters.  Every  man  took  a  fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes  and  every  gentleman,  *that  he 
might  di(tingui(h  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftrufted  in  divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  men. 

The 
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The  fludy  of  law  has  likewife,  in  mofl:  civilized 
nations,  been  juftly  deemed  a  necefiary  part  of  the 
ecfucation  of  a  gentleman.  .  Every  gentleman  oughc 
certainly  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
tryj  and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

-The  different'  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of 
late  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who  pre- 
tended to  a  liberal  education.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  rpan'ifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice 
and  fuperftition  fits  it  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth  j 
induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging  properly  j 
opens  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  entertaiment  j  paves 
the  way  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  agriculture ; 
and  qualifies  men  for  a6ling  with  propriety  in  the 
moft  important  ftations  of  life. 

Natural  History  is  likewife  become  an  objefl 
of  general  attention.  And  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo. 
It  leads  to  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a  branch  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
fludy  of  that  fcierice  is  neglefted. 

Medicine  however  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  any  country,  been  reckoned  a  neceffary  part  of 
the  education  of  a  gentleman.  But,  furely,  no  fufR- 
cient  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  this  omifiion.  No 
fcience  lays  open  a  more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to 
an  inquifitive 'mind.  .  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry, 
and  the  Materia  Medica,  are  all  branches  of  Natural 
jpliftory,  and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement  and 

utility, 
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utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  neglefts  them  has 
but  a  lorry  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a 
gentleman  has  a  turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  elegant 
and  fenfible  writer  *,  furely  the  natural  hifiory  of  his 
own  fpecics  is  a  more  intcrefting  fubjed,  and  prefents 
a  more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than 
the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-fhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fliould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  impoffible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of 
fenfe  and  learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquairtted  with 
the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages 
with  which  it  is  fraughtj  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
guard  themfelves  againft  the  deftrutlive  influences 
of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  ftand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a 
man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a  lliilling,  and  almofl: 
impoflibie  either  to  detefl  or  punifh  the  offender. 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  ftill  fliut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  adminiftered 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  afk 
him  a  reafon  for  any  part  of  his  condufl.  Implicit 
faith,  every  where  elfe  the  object  of  ridicule,  is  ftill 
facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are,  no  doubt, 
worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repofed  in 
them  ;  but  as  this  can  never  be  the  charadler  of  every 
individual  in  any  profefiion,  it  would  certainly  he 
for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  mankind,  to 
have  fome  check  upon  the  conduft  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  iniriift  fo  valuable  a  treafure  as  Health. 


•  Obferva-.ioni  on  the  Dufics  and  Oficcs  of  a  Phyfician. 

b  The 
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The  veil  of  myft.ery,  which  flill  hangs  over  Me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a  conjedlural,  but  even  a 
furpicious  arc.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to 
believe  that  Medicine  is  a  mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a  fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  general  efteem,  of  mankind,  ^ts  precepts 
are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  chufe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
true  happinefs. 

Disguising  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improve- 
ment as  a  fcience,  but  enpofes  the  profeffion  to  ridi- 
cule, and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of  fociety. 
An  art  founded  on  obfervation  never  can  arrive  at 
any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  who  make  a  trade  of  it.  The  united 
obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and  fenfible  part  of 
mankind,  would  do  more  in  a  few  years  towards  the 
improvement  of  Medicine,  th^n  thofe  of  the  Faculty 
alone  in  a  great  many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a 
medicine  gives  him  eafe  as  well  as  a  phyfician^  and 
if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dofe  of  th«  medicine, 
and  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpe- 
tuate the  faft.  Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  fa6b 
to  the  flock  of  medical  obfervations,  does  more  real 
fervice  to  the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a  volume  in 
fupport  of  fome  favourite  hypothefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  in  Medicine 
have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have,  in  ge- 
neral, either  been  the  effect  ef  chance  or  of  necef- 
fity,  and  have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty,^ 
till  every  one  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  import- 
ance. 
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ahce.  An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers, 
an  attachnnent  to  fyftenns  and  eftablifhed  forms,  and 
the  dread  of  reflexions,  will  always  operate  upon 
thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a  trade.  Few  improve- 
ments are  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  might  ruin 
his  character  and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of 
inquiry  into  a  matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them> 
the  good  effeds  on  Medicine  would  foon  appear. 
Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that 
of  the  art.  They  would  dete£t  and  expofe  affuming 
Ignorance  under  the  mafk  of  Gravity  and  Import- 
ance, and  would  be  the  judges  and  patrons  of  modeft 
merit.  Not  having  their  underftandings  perverted 
in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed  by  authority^ 
and  unbiafled  by  intereft,  they  would  canvafs  with 
freedom  the  moft  univerfally  received  principles  in 
Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  doXrines,  of  which  a  phyfician  dares  not  fo 
much  as  feem  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againft  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion?  yet 
experience  has  fhewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have  af- 
fcrccd  their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubjeds.  The- 
ology, confidered  as  a  fcience,  has  been  improved, 
the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been  promoted, 
and  the  clergy  have  become  a  more  learned,  a  more 
ufeful,  and  a  more  refpedable  body  of  men,  than 
they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greateft  power  and 
fplendour, 

^  a  Had 
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Had  tJther  medical  writers  been  as  honeft  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a  very  different 
footin,^  at  this  day.  Mod  of  them  extol  the  merit 
Gf  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubjefted  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine,  at 
prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofophy 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  la- 
deed,  no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or 
ufeful,  without  being  fubmittcd  to  the  common 
fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind.  Thefc  alone  ftamp  a 
value  upon  fcience  j  and  what  will  not  bear  the  teft 
of  thefe  ought  to  be  rcjeded. 

I  KNOW  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  thf  people,  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  truft  to  their  own 
(kill  inftead  of  calling  a  phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
this,  however,  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  moll 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  moft 
ready  both  to  afk  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moft  apt  to  tam- 
per with  Medicine,  and  have  the  leaft  confidence  in 
phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met  with 
among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  theyabfo- 
lutely  refufe  to  take  a  medicine  which  has  been  pre- 
fcribed  by  a  phyfician,  will  fwallow,  with  greedinefs, 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  aft  even 
without  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 
afford  them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 

It 
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It  may  alfo  be  all  ged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
optn  to  mankind^would  leflen  their  faith  in  it.  Tliis 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome;  but 
it  would  have  a  quite  contrary  efFeifl  upon  others.  I 
know 'many  people  who  have  the  utmoll:  dread  and 
horror  of  every  thing  pfefcribed  by  a  phyfician,  but 
who  will,  neverthclcfs,  very  readily  take  a  medicine 
which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are  in 
fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  dread  arifcs  from  the  dodlor,  not  from  the 
drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire  mankind 
with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an 
open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour.  While 
the  lead  fhadow  of  myftery  remains  in  the  condu(5l 
of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpicions, 
will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  dcubt,  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a 
medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men  muft 
be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  fervicej 
but  this  can  never  affeil  the  general  argument  in 
favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A  man  might  as 
well  allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves  and  fools  in 
the  world,  that  he  ought  to  rake  every  one  he:  meets 
for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  A  fenfible 
phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguifc  is  necef- 
fary  ;  but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of 
his  general  conduct. 

The  appearance  of  myflery  in  the  conduflof  phy- 
ficians not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays 
the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  very  dif- 
grace  of  Medicine.  No  two  chara(fters  can  be  more 
different  than  that  of  the  honefl  phyfician  and  the 

b  3  quack  i 
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quackj  yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much  con» 
founded.  The  line  betwixt  them  is  not  fufficiently 
apparent ;  at  lead  it  is  too  fine  for  the  general  eye. 
Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguifh  fufficiently  be- 
tween the  conduft  of  that  man  who  adminifters  a  fe- 
cret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a  prefcription  in 
myftical  charadlers  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus 
the  condud  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which  needs  no 
difguife,  gives  a  fandion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe 
fole  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honelt  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A  very 
ilnall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fufficient  to  break  thisfpell;  and  nothing  elfe 
can  effeclually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  wich  regard  to  me-, 
dicine,  which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on 
this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any 
other  means  but  making  them  wifer. 

-The  mod  effedual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  prefcriptions  in 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  un- 
derftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
the  medicine  had  the  defired  effed;  would  infpirehim 
with  abfolute  confidence  in  the  phyficianj  and  would 
make  him  dread  and  deteft  every  man  who  pretended 
to  cram  a  fecret  medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men,  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very 
diiFcrent  views  of  the  fame  objed.    Some  time  ago 
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it  was  the  pradlice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon 
to  fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  znf 
thing  of  that  language  or  not.  This  condu6l, 
though  facred  in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears? 
ridiculous  enough  to  us^  and  doubtlefs  fome  parts, 
of  ours  will  Teem  as  ftrange  to  pofterity.  Among: 
thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medical 
prefcription,  which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  .will  fome- 
time  hence  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridicu- 
lous, and  a  very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  I  am  certain  apothecaries  are 
not  always  in  a  -condition  to  read  ir,  and  that  dan- 
gerous miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  hap- 
pen. Butfyppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read 
the  phyfician's  prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife 
employed,  and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  prefcrip- 
tions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this 
means  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when 
he  employs  a  firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trulls 
his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not 
only  the  chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  but  like- 
wife  giddy  and  carelefs.  Miftakes  will  fometimes 
happen  in  fpitc  of  the  greateft  care;  but,  where 
human  lives  are  concerned,  all  poffible  methods 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  For 
this  reafon  the  prefcriptions  of  phyficians,  inllead 
of  being  couched  in  myftical  charaders  and  a 
foreign  language,  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
to  be  conceived  in  the  moft  plain  and  obvious  terma 
imaginable. 
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-  Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  nor  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  ba- 
nilh  qwackery,  butlikewife  to  render  Medicine  more 
univerfally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  foci- 
ety.  However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known 
as  a  fcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its 
moft  important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been 
overlooked,  or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of 
difeafes  is  doubtlefs  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
but  the  prefervation  of  health  is  of  ftill  greater.  This 
is  the  concern  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates 
to  it  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to 
all  as  poliible.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  m.en 
can  be  fufficiently  upon  their  guard  againft  difeafes, 
who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither 
can  the  legiflature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much 
more  for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever 
be  done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  pro- 
priety, and  to  the  greatcft  advantage,  without  fome 
degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Indeed,  men  of  every  occupation  and  coudition 
in  life  might  avail  themfelves  of  a  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  j  as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpeftive  ftations ;  which 
is  always  cafier  than  to  remove  their  effcds.  Medi- 
cal knowledge,  inltead  of  being  a  check  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to  make 
the  rnoft  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  to 
live  medically,  is  to  live  mtferahly  :  But  it  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  faid,  that  to  live  rationally  is  to 
live  miferably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own  ri- 
diculous whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules 
jpconfiftenf  with  rcafop  or  common  fenfe,  no  doubt 

they 
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they  wili  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
Medicine.  It  propoles  no  rules  that  I  know,  but 
fuch  as  are  perfedly  confident  with  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  liff,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

We  are  forry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a  popular  fcience, 
but  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a 
particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been 
taught,  not  only  to  negleft,  but  even  to  dread  and 
-dcfpife  it;  It  will,  however,  appear,  upon  a  more 
flridl  examination,  that  no  fcience  better  deferves 
their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being  rendered 
generally  ufcful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  rhey  dip  t^e  leaft  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and 
make  them  believe  they  have  got  every  difeafe  of 
which  they  read.  This,  I  am  fatisfied,  will  feldom 
be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people;  and,  fuppofe  it 
were,  they  muft  foon  be  undeceived.  A  fhort  time 
will  (hew  them  their  error,  and  a  little  more  reading 
will  infallibly  corred  it.  A  fingle  inftance  will  fhew 
the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A  fenfible  lady,  rather 
■than  read  a  medical  performance,  which  would  in- 
ftrud  her  in  the  management  of  her  children,  muft 
leave  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  condu6l  of  the 
moft  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperftitious  part  of 
the  human  fptcies. 

Indeed,  no  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general 
importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing 
and  management  of  children.    Yet  few  parents  pay 
a  proper  attention  to  it.  1  hey  leave  the  fole  care  of 
their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  care 
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and  attention  are  moft  neceffary,  to  hirelings,  who 
are  either  toocarelefs  to  do  their  duty,  or  too  ignc 
rant  to  know  it.    We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  careleffnefs  and  in- 
attention of  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  faved  by  the 
Faculty  J  and  that  the  joint  and  well-conduaed  en- 
deavours, both  of  private  perfons  and  the  public, 
for  theprefervation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more 
advantage  to  fociety,  than  the  whole  art  of  Medi- 
cine, upon  its  prefent  footing. 
-  The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a  trade,  will  ever 
be- confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them; 
and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be 
every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  other 
people,  muft  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor 
mull  either  want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  with 
that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There  are  not,  how- 
ever, any  where  wanting  well-difpofed  people,  of 
b&tter  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply  the  defed  of 
medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing 
ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination  to  do  good.  Such 
people  are  often  deterred  from  the  moft  noble  and 
praife-worthy  adtions,  by  the  foolifh  alarms  founded 
in  their  ears  by  a  fet  of  men,  who,  to  raife  their  own 
importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing  good, 
find  fault  with  what  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer 
at  every  attempt  to  relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  con- 
duded  by  the  precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gen- 
tlemen muft,  however,  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I 
have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much 
goodj  and  that  their  pradlice,  which  is  generally  the 
refultofgood  fenfe  and  obfervation,  affifted  by  a  little 
medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than 

that 
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that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who  defpifes 
both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  go  wrong  by 
rule ;  and  who,  while  he  is  dofing  his  patient  with 
■  medicines,  often  negleds  other  things  of  far  greater 
importance. 

Many  things  are  neceffary  for  the  fick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  pro- 
cure thofe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a  phyfi- 
cian.  The  poor  oftencr  perifh  in  difeafes  for  want 
of  proper  nurfing,  than  of  medicine.  They  are  fre- 
quently in  want  of  even  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and 
ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a  fick-bed  :  nO' 
one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a  witnefs  of  thefe 
fituations,  how  much  good  a  well-difpofed  perfon 
may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have  fuch  wants  fup- 
plied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a  more  neceffary, 
a  more  noble,  or  a  more  godlike  aflion,  than  to  ad- 
minifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  dif- 
trefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among; 
mankind,  this  conduft  will  be  approved  j  and  while 
Heaven  is  juft,  it  mufl:  be  rewarded  1 

Persons  who  do  notchufe  to  adminifter  medicine-" 
to  the  fick,  may  nevenhelefs  direct  their  regimen. 
An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid,  That  by  diet 
alone  all  the  intentionsof  Medicine  may  be  anfwered. 
No  doubt  a  great  many  of  them  may  ;  but  there  are 
other  things  befide  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  neglefbed.  Many  hurtful  and  deftru6five  pre- 
judices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick, 
ftill  prevail  among  the  people,  which  perfons  of  bet- 
ter fcnfe  and  learning  alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard 
the  poor  againfl:  the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and 
£0  inftil  into  their  minds  fom»  juft  ideas  of  the  imri 
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portance  of  proper  food,  frcfh  air,  cleanlinefs,  and 
other  pieces  of  regimen  neceffary  in  difeafes,  would 
be  a  work  of  great  nnerit,  and  produdlive  of  many 
happy  confequences.  A  proper  regimen,  in  molt 
difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many 
of  them  it  is  greatly  fupei  ior. 

To  affifl:  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs  j  to  eradi- 
cate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices  i  to  guard  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and  impo- 
fitions  of  quacks  and  impoftors  j  and  to  (hew  men 
what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diieafes,  are  certainly  objefts 
worthy  of  the  phyfician's  attention.  Thcfc  were  the 
leading  views  in  compofing  and  publiftiing  the  fol- 
lowing fheets.  They  were  fuggcftcd  by  an  attention 
to  the  condudl  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  pretty  long  pradice  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  Author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wifli  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  pofleifed  of  fome  fuch  plain 
direftory  for  regulating  their  condud.  How  far  he 
has  iucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  lupply  this  deH- 
ciency,  mud  be  Jeft  for  others  to  determine  j  but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute,  in  any  meafure,  to- 
wards alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will 
think  his  labour  very  well  beftowed. 
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O  F   T  H  E 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  1. 
OF  CHILDREN. 

THE  bejter  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufeSj-we  fhall  take  a  view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy. 
In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a  good 
or  bad  conflitution  are  generally  laid;  it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  produce  difeafes  in  their 
offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifiers  of  the  dead, 
that  almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a  natural  evil  j  butj  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a  natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man; 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe* 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  manj  notwithftanding 
his  fuperlor  reafon,  fnould  fall  fo  far  Ihort  of  other 
animals  in  tne  management  of  his  young:  But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  chat  brutes, 
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guided  by  inftintH:,  never  err  in  this  refpeftj  while 
man,  trufting  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a  catalogue  of  thofe  infants  who  perifh  annually  by 
art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aftonifh 
mod  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  muft  be  ennployed  for  that  purpofe :  Thefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  fldll  and  addrefs.  By 
this  means  fuch  a.  number  of  unneceffary  and  de- 
ftru6tive  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo 
many  of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoRerous  than  a  mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  creature  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame 
fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a  tafk 

upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 

whatever  fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  many 

cafes  imprafticable,  and  would  inevi-tably  prove  de- 

ftruflive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.    Women  of 

delicate  conftitutions,  fubjeft  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other 

nervous  affedlions,  make  very  bad  nurfes :  And  thefe 

complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 

a  woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them  ;  fuch  women, 

therefore,  fuppofing  them  willing,  are  really  unable 

to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

r  Almost 
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Almost  every  mother  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
give  iuck,  did  mankind  Jive  agreeably  to  Nature  : 
But  whoever  confiders  how  far  mothers  often  deviate 
from  her  didares,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  many 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  neceffary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  ejcercife, 
can  neither  have  wholefome  humours  themfelves,  nor 
afford  proper  nourifhment  to  an  infant.  Hence  chil- 
dren who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die 
young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a 
condition  to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  noc 
be  underftood  as  dilcouraging  that  pracftice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office*.  Bur,  fuppofe  it  to  be  ouc 
of  her  power,  (he  may,  neverthelcfs,  be  of  great 
fervice  to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a  woman 
who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it. 
Numberlefs  other  offices  are  neceffary  for  a  child,* 
which  the  mother  ought  at  leaa  to  fee  done. 

»  Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
vidua.s,  from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doningtheirchildrentofuclclethofeoftherichfor  the  fake  of  gain - 
by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  moft  ufeful  members,  and 
mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their  own  offsprinjr 

K '""/T  A"^'  ^        ^hat  not  one  in  a 

hundred  of  thofe  children  live  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their 

dn  „t  K  t        '"'"^  '"'^^  P^"^^--  f-ort,  and  could 

able  to  fuckle  twochtldren  in  fucceflion  upon  the  fame  milk. 

^2  A  MOTHER, 
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,  A  MOTHER  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  fole  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A  child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother's  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  afFedion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
mother's  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another. 
How  can  a  mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuper- 
intending  the  nurfery  ?  This  is  at  once  the  moll 
delightful  and  important  office;  yet  the  moft  trivial 
bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to 
it !  A  ftrong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong 
education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be 
mothers,  that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  character?  However  ftrange 
it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers, 
and  thofe  of  fafliion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they 
have  brought  a  child  into  the  world,  what  to  do  for 
if,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  ignorant  of 
thefex  are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing  in  the 
bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftitionj  and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduded  by 
jreafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice  *. 

Were 

*  Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  complains  greatly  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the 
care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the  greatell  • 

women 
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Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  j  how  to 
dreis  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  J  how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifliing  food ;  how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  bell  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength : 
Were  thefe  made  the  objedls  of  female  inftruftion, 
mankind  would  derive  the  greatefl:  advantages  from 
it.  But,  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we 
have  nothing  to  expedl  from  them  but  ignorance, 
even  in  the  moft  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
mofl:  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful 
in  life,  opthepefl:sof  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 
in  the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  intercft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  aflift  in 
every  thing  that  refpecis  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fliould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.    Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 

women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  in  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the 
houfeand  attend  their  children  ;  but  that  now  theyounginfant  was 
committed  to  the  fole  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other 
menial  fervant.—  We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy 
prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint. 

B  3  females 
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females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
dcfirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accompliOiments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fuch  a  diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many  would 
efteem  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to  know  any 
thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the  kenpel 
or  the  ftables :  A  gentleman  of  the  firft  rank  is  not 
afhamed  to  give  diredions  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blufn  were  he 
furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  exiftence  from  hixnfelf,  who  is  the  heir 
of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children :  That  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  fole  province  of 
old  women,  while  men  of  the  firft  character  in  phyfic 
have  refufed  to  vifit  infants  even  when  fick.  Such 
condud  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  neglefted,  but  has  alfo  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  title  to  prefcribe 
for  children  in  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
confequence  is,  that  a  phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  Ikill ;  when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame,  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurses  fhould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
difeafes  j  but  when  a  child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon 
of  fkill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The 
difeafes  of  children  are'generally  acute,  and  the  leafc 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
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treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewife  to  give 
ufeful  direftions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult 
to  be  underllood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  chil- 
dren cannot  tell  their  complaints;  but  the  caufes  of 
them  may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferv- 
ing  the  fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to 
the  nurfes.  Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs 
complicated,  are  eafier  cured  than  thofc  of  adults  *. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention 
ftould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  in- 
fants. What  labour  and  expence  are  daily^  bellowed 
to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a  few  years,  while 
thoufands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  perifli 
without  being  regarded  1  Mankind  are  too  apt  to 
value  things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  fu- 
ture, ufefulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others, the 
moft  erroneous  method  of  eftimationj  yet  upon  no 
other  principle  is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general 
indifference  with  refpeft  to  the  death  of  infants. 


Of  Difeafed  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
uKHEALTHiNESS  OF  PARENTS.  It  would  be  as  rcafon- 
able  to  expeft  a  rich  crop  from  a  barren  foil,  as  that 
ftrongand  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of  parents 

*  The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard 
to  difcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  I  can,  however, 
from  experience,  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation, 
and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to  difcover, 
nor  fo  ill  to  cure^  as  thofe  of  adults. 

B  4  whofe 
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-whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intem- 
perance or  difcafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  obferves  *,  tiiat  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  lur- 
prifed,  on  a  view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A  delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a  child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blaft  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud  :  Or,  fhoujd  it 
ftruggle  through  a  few  years  exiftence,  its  feeble 
frame,  (haken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial 
caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  life,  and  prove  a  burden  to  fociety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  fliall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  jconftitution  of 
their  parents,    A  fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in- 
duced by  hardlhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.    It  is  impoffible  that  a  courfc  of  vice 
fhould  not  fpoil  the  beft  conflntution  :  And,  did  the 
evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  ajuft  punifliment  for 
the  folly  of  the  fufi^erer  ^  but,  when  once  a  difeafe  is 
coniraded  a.nd  rivetted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on 
poflerity.    What  ^  dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout, 
thefcurvy,  or  the  king's  evil,  to  transnait  to  our  off- 
fpring  !  How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many 
a  great  eflate,  had  he  been  born  a  beggar,  rather  than 
fo  inherit  his  father's  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inr 
liericing  his  difeafes ! 

*  Rouflcau. 
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No  perfonvvholabours  under  any  incurable. malady 
ought  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  (hortens  his 
own  life,  but  tranfmirs  mifery  to  others ;  But,  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophuia, 
the  Icurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effects  rriuil  be  flill  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iffue,  they  muft.be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  thijigs.,:  in  forming  con- 
nexions for  life,  has  rooted  qu$  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fwordj  and,  as  long  as  thefe 
connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued  *. 

In  ou,r  matrimonial  contrails,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
reo-ard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  obieft. 
Our  fportfmen  know,  that  the  generous  courfer 
cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the 
fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is 
fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man' who  mar- 
ries a  v/oman  of  a  fickiy  conftitution,  and  defcended 
of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be, 
cannot  be  faid  to  a6t  a  prudent  part.  A  difeafed 
woman  may  prove  fertile;  fhould  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  family  mufl  become  an  infirmary  :  What  pro- 
fpect  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch  a  family  has, 
we  lhall  leave  any  one  to  judge  j-. 

•  The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus,  for 
liaving  married  a  weak,  puny  woman,  becaufc,  faid  they,  in- 
ftead  of  propagating  a  race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne 
with  a  progeny  of  changelings. 

t  The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  tp 
have  any  manner  of  comii  erce  with  the  difeafed  ;  and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  Icgiflators  ought  to  have  a  fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  pcrfons  have  aflually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a  complicated  kind,  a  natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifchief ;  and  therefore  requires  a  public  confideration. 

Such 
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Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
difeafed parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make 
amends  for  the  defers  of  conftitution;  and  it  will 
often  go  a  great  length.  A  healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  neglected,  little  is  to  be  expefted 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defers  of  conftitution 
cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfpect  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fhou'ld  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a  proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a  fubje£t  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  great- 
eft  importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable 
of  improvement  as  family  eftates ;  and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
pofterity,  than  the  prodigal,  who  fquanders  away 
the  other. 

Of  the  Cloihing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a  matter, 
that  it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it  j 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  arc 
deformed,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  co  the  didates  of  Nature  alone,  Hie  would 
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certainly  follow  this  method.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
dreii\  ng  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become  a  fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  moft  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
neceflary,  that  a  woman  in  labour  ifhould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a  bufi- 
nefs;  and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profefTion.  The  drefling  of  a  child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife's 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more 
dexterity  (he  could  (hew  in  this  article,  the  more  her 
{kill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded 
by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a  fliew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon  it 
as  poflible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necefTary 
for  a  midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  drefling  an 
infant,  as  for  a  furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a  broken  limbj  and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fradlured  in  the  birth ;  while  thefe  were  often 
fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftrufl  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  neceflary  for. life. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Britain,  the  praftice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mca- 
fure,  laid  afide  j  but  it  would  flill  be  a  difficult  tafk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fliape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care 
of  the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  en- 
deavours 
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deavours  to  mend  ihe  fhape  from  being  fuccefsfuV 
that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and 
mankind  become  deformed  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
means  ufcd  to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of 
body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations?  So 
Jictle  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all 
their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch-a  thing  as  a  deformed  child. 
Neither  fhould  we,'  if  we  fjllowed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  neyer  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,-wafh  their  bodies 
daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  thatj  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe's  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  fliift.for  theipfelves  *. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  necclTary  to 
procure  a  fine  fhape.  Though  ijiany  of  .them  are 
extremely  delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooiced  .for  want  of 
Twaddling  bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  gerierous  to  the 
human  kind  ?  No  :  But  we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of 
Nature's  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  qf  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  preffure.  They  cannot 
indeed  tell  their  complaints;  but  they  can  fliew  figns. 
of  pain  J  and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying, 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coafl  of 
Africa,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon 
their  children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind, 
but  lay  them  on  a  pallet,  and  fufFer  them  to  tnmble  about  at  plea- 
sure ;  yet  they  are  all  ftrait,  and  f(?ldom  have  any  difcafe. 

when 
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when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they 
freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and 
happy  ;  yet,  ftrange  infatuation  1  the  oioment  they 
hold  chcir  peace,  they  arc  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a  bundle 
of  fofc  pipes,  repkni(hed  with  fluids  in  continual 
morion,  the  danger  of  preffure  will  appear  in  the 
ftror>ge.ft  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  growth'of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  fofc 
and  flexible;  and,  left.they  lhould  receive  any  injury 
from  preffure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  ihtfM 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  (hews  the.care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preffure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  leafl:  cramp  or  confine  their 
motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car- 
tilaginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft: 
preffure,  and  eafiiy  affume  a  bad  fhape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many 
people  appear  with  high  fl:ioulders,  crooked  fpines, 
and  flat  breaflis,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  ac 
their  birth  as  others,  but  had  .the  misfortune  to  be 
fqueezed  out  of  fhape  by  the  application  of  lUys  and 
bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obfl:ru£ling  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  difliribution  of  nourifliment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the 
growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large, 
while  another  remains  too  fmall  and  thus  in  time 
the  whole  frame  becon^es  difproportioned  and  mif- 
fhapen.  To  this  we  niull  add,  that  when  a  child 
6  is 
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is  cramped  in  its  cloches,  it  naturally  flirinks  from  th" 
part  that  ,s  hurt i  and,  by  putting  its  body  into  unl 
natural  poftures,  it  becomes  deformed  by  habit 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from 
weaknefs  or  difeafej  bur,  in  general,  it  is  the  effedt 
of  miproper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  leaft,  of  the 
deformity  among  mankind,  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A  deformed  body  is  not  only  diia^reeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a  bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital 
fundions  muft  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  im- 
paired. Hence  few  people,  remarkably  misfliapen, 
are  ftrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftalfic  motion, 
afford  another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preffure.  Thefe  organs,  not 
having  been  accuftomcd  to  move,  are  eafily  ftoppedj 
but,  when  this  happens,  death  moft  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  devifed  more  efredually  to 
flop  thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight 
with  rollers*  and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  hurt 
the  digeftion  and  make  him  fick.    How  much  more 
hurtful  they  muft  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, we  ftiall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon 

*  This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againft  a  thing  that  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a  roller,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child's  body  as 
foon  as  it  is  born. 

after 
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after  the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  general/  attributed  to 
fome  inward  caufe ;  but,  in  fad,  they  oftener  proceed 
from  our  own  imprudent  condud.  1  have  known  a 
child  feized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  mid- 
wife had  done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off 
the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  immediately  relieved, 
and  never  had  the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  might  be  given,  vfCTQ  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  Ikins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a  child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which, 
in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  cloches,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child 
has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  j  and,  if  it 
be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes^  the  fever  muft  be 
increafed.  But  that  is  not  all  j  the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife 
feverifh  j  to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  noC 
feldom  happen,  they  muft  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider,  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fenc  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a  cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a  child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a  mortal  cold,  or  contradls  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe  ?  When  an  infant  is  kept  too  liot, 

its 
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its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiendy  expanded,  are  apt 
to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  j  hence  proceed 
coughs,  confuniiptions,  and  other  difeafcs  of  the 
bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par- 
ticular pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  places,  according  to 
cufl:om  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  "That  a  child  ka've  no  uore  clothes 
than  are  necejjary  to  keep  it  warm^  and  that  they  be  quite; 
eafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A  volume 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  efFedls  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  ftays,  feems, 
however,  to  be  fomewhat  abated  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough 
to  know,  that  the  human  fliape  does  not  folely  de- 
pend upon  whale-bone  and  bend-leather  *. 

We  fliall  only  add,  with  refpedl  to  the  clothes  of 
children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults;  and,  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 
hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the 
tender  fl<.ins  of  infants,   but  likewife  occafion  ill 

.  *  Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
lower  ftation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I  am  forry  to  underftand,  that  there  are  ftill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their^daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  fliape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people, 
I  Ihall  beg  leave  juft  to  afk  tJiem,  Why  there  are  ten  .deformed 
women  for  one  man  ?  and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a  fhort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  Reform  tbt  huinan 
iody, 

fmells  i 
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rmells  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin 
and  cutaneous difeales,. 

'Cleanliness  is  riot  only  agreeable  to  theeye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  ahd^  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  hi3moursj  which,  if  re- 
tained, could  not  fair  to  occafion  difeafes.  No 
mother  or  nurfe  can  halve  any  excufe  for  allowing  a 
child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it 
coarfe  cloches  i  but,  if  ihe  does  not  keep  them  clean, 
it  muH  be  her  own  fault* 

0/  the  Fvod  of  Children, 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
ian  infant,  but  adlually  prepares  it.  This,  however^ 
is  not  fufficient  to  prevent fome  whothink  themfelves 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  atteiTipting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifioh.  Nothing  can  fliew 
I  the  difpofition  v/hich  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  breaft.  The  mother*s  milk,  of 
that  of  a  healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueftionabiythe  befl: 
food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford 
:  a  proper  fubftituie  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to 
thrive  for  a  few  months  without  the  breaft;  but, 
v^hen  teething,  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  in- 
cident to  childhood,  come  on,  they  generally  perifh. 

A  CHILD,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination 
to  fuck}  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not 
be  gratified.  Ic  is  true,  the  mother's  milk  does  not 
Always  come  immediately  after  the  birth,  but  this  is 
the  way  to  bring  it  :  Befider,,  the  firft  miJk  that  the 
child  can  fquteze  out  of  die  breaft  anfwers  the  pur- 

C  pofe 
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pofe  of  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the 
apothecary's  (hop,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevents 
inflammations  of  the  breaft,  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firft  thing  given  to  a  child  fhould  be  drugs.  This  is 
beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a  child  does  not  difcharge  the 
meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wiflied ;  this  has  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils  iSc.  whether  they  be  necef- 
fary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indi- 
geftible  fluff,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  caa  hardly  fail  to 
make  it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  difeafes, 
than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feidom  long  af- 
ter the  birth  without  having  pafTage  both  by  ftool 
and  urine  ;  though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  want- 
ing for  fome  timewithout  any  danger.  But  if  chil- 
dren muft  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
breaft,  let  it  be  a  little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk  j  or  rather 
water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fugar.  If 
this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  will 
neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occa- 
lion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almoft  every, 
perfon  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefls 
the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  uni- 
verfally  mixed  with  the  firft  food  of  children.  No- 
thing 
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thing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduct 
founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very  little  food  for 
fome  time  after  the  birth  ;  and  what  they  receive 
fhould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a  cooling  quality. 
A  very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufiicient  to  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ;  but  every  per- 
fon  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  muft  know,  that 
moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humotars. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the' third 
er  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  a  little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeftionj  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weakbroth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom.  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden.tranfitions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfmg..  For  this  purpofe,.the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  fimple,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  properties  of 
milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelf  fliould  make  a  principal 
part  of  their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned, 
but  for  a  long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a  child  a^foon  as  it 
fhews  an  inclination  to  chew  j  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  difcharge  of>/;.y^,  while,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  nurfe's  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  af- 
ford an  excellent  nourifhment.  Children  difcover  an 
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early  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  theif 
hands.  Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  general- 
ly miftake  the  objed,  Inftead  of  giving  the  child 
fonnething  which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and 
afford  it  nourifiiment,  they  commonly  put  into  its 
hands  a  piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral. 
A  cruft  of  bread  is  the  beft  gum-ftick.  It  not  only 
anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  buc 
has  the  additional  properties  of  nourifhing  the  child 
and  carrying  the  faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which 
is  too  valuable  a  liquor  to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft 
methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and 
i's.lefs  apt  tooccafion  coftivenefs.  For  achild  farther 
advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a 
proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be 
plain,  made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  ; 
but,  when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,or  fuch  things, 
it  becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil- 
dren live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
their  ftomachs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
flefh  heats  the  blood,  and  occafions  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a  due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moft  proper 
for  children. 

Few 
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Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  infants,  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their 
exceffes  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a  child  be 
gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it, 
by  fTiaking  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  fuch  a  child  fhould  in  time  be  in- 
duced to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a  child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a  day;  but  fhould  never  be 
accuftomedto  eat  in  the  night;  neither  fliould  it  have 
too  m.-jch  at  a  time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and 
is  certainly  mod  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againft  giving  children  too  much  food, 
that  many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fliun  that 
error,  have  run  into  the  oppolice  extreme,  and  ruined 
the  conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme,  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overloaded  ;  but  a  child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a  ftrong  or 
healthy  rnan.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  v/e  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but 
where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  fufier  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal 
cvii,  and  claims  our  ftriaeft  attention. 

C  3  Manv 
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Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they-) 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  :  But 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  nnore  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which,  when  children,  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomachof  a  grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a  child ;  as  high-feafoned,  falted,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  .  It  would  alfo  be  im- 
proper to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths, 
rich  foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a  pra6tice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thofe  children  feldom 
efcape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  hoop- 
ing-cough,  o.r  feme  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk, 
water,  butter-milk,  or  whey,  are  the  moft  proper 
for  children  to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger, 
it  may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a  little  wine  mixed  with 
water.  The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well 
enough  without  the  affiftance  of  warm  ftiraulants : 
Befides,  being  naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by 
every  thing  of  a  heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  un- 
ripe fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion, 
and  four  and  relax  thp  ftomach,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  a  proper  neft  for  infecls.  Children  indeed 
fhew  a  great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in 
proper  quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  elFefts.  We 
never  find  a  natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly 
regulated.    Fruits  are  generally  of  a  cooling  nature, 

and 
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and  corre6l  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  hunnours. 
This  is  what  moft  children  want ;  only  care  ftiould  be 
taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed  the  beft  way  to  pre- 
vent children  from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit, 
or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a  proper 
quantity  of  what  is  good  *. 

Roots  which  contain  a  crude  vifcid  juice  fhould  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  poor; 
glad  CO  obtain  at  a  fmall  price  what  will  fill  the  bellies 
of  their  children,  they  ftufF  them  two  or  three  times 
a  day  with  greafy  potatoes,  or  other  crude  vegetables. 
Children  had  better  eat  a  fmaller  quantity  of  food 
which  yields  a  wholefome  nourilhment,  than  be 
crammed  with  what  their  digeftive  powers  are  un- 
able properly  to  aflimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces 
grofs  humours.  Indeed,  moll:  things  that  are  fat  or 
oily,  have  this  effedt.  Butter,  when  faked,  becomes 
ftill  more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally 
given  to  children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would 
recommend  honey.  Honey  is  not  only  wholefome, 
but  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  tends  to  fweeten  the  hu- 
mours. Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom  troubled 

*  Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  nfiay  \)e 
thus  accounted  for  :  Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  corj>es  to 
market  in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ;  and  children  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  judge  for  themfelvcs,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a  poifpa 
to  their  tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  vvh,o  have  the  c^re 
of  children,  Ihould  be  ftriftly  forbid  to  give  tJ\era  any  fruit  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 

C  4  wich 
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with  v/orms  :  They  are^alfo  lefs  fubjed  to  cutane-; 
ous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  akogether  moift.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak^  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
thcvfcrophula,'  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  moft  general  caufes  of  the  dif- 
eafes  of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which  tends 
to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  woiild  not  be  underftood,  by  thefeobfervations, 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercifi  of  Children, 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  manfhort  and  mifer^ble,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  exercise  :  Healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  prpper  crlothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  negleded.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
makeup  forfeveraldefedlsinnurfing}  but  nothingcaa 
fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
health,  the  growth^,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfclf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
b?  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from, 
either  taking  fufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  exped  but  dif- 
pafes  and  deformity  among  their  off'spring  ?  The 
rickets,  fo  deftru6live  to  children,  never  appeared  in 
:prit9in  till  manufaaqres  began  to  fioyrifli,  andpeo- 
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plej  attraded  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to 
follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is 
amongfl:  thefe  people  that  this  4ifeaie  chiefly  prevails, 
and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  conduft  of  other  young  animals  (hews  the 
propriety  of  givingexercifeto  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon 
as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  nQ 
necelTity  of  moving  in  cjueft  of  food,  cannot  be  re- 
ftrained  without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe 
with  tlie  calf,  the  lamb,  and  moft  other  young  ani- 
mals. If  thefe  creatures  wfere  not  permitted  to  frilly 
about,  and  take  ejiercife,  they  would  foon  die  or 
become  difeafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very- 
early  in  the  human  fpecies  j  but,  as  they  are  not  able 
to  take  exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
fheir  parents  and  nurfes  toafllft  them, 

Chilpren  may  be  exercifcd  various  ways.  The 
beft  method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  nurfe's  arms  *.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an 
opportunity  of  tajking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing 
out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy, 
Befides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  tq  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  fet  one  child  tq  keep  another  :  This 
condu£l  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  ha^ 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  thefafeft  and  beft 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  The 

•  The  nuirfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  In  a  proper 
pofition  ;  as  great  deformity  is  often,  the  confequence  of  inattetir 
fior.  tothi;  circumftance, 

common 
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commoAway,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading-ftrings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  fcveral  bad  confequences.  It 
makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft : 
By  this  means  the  breathing  is  obftruded,' the  breafl: 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  compreffed  which  mufl: 
hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fetupon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  ftrength  in 
proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children 
are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally 
light ;  and,  had  they  fkill  to  dired  themfelves,  they 
would  foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weisht. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too  foon  ?  Indeed,  if  a  child 
be  not  permited  to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a  con- 
fiderable  time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon 
them  with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be 
fome  danger  j  but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
child's  not  having  been  accuftomed  to  ufe  its  legs 
from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken. 
By  neglefting  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a  long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  me- 
dicine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care, 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  moft  profit- 
able bufincfs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  env 

'  ployed  : 
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ployed :  But,  alas  !  it  is  not  always  in  their  power. 
Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  neglect  their  offspring, 
in  order  to  procure  the  neceflfaries  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  interefl:  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  the  Public  to  afiifl;  them.  Ten  thoufand  times 
more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling 
the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than  from 
all  the  *  hofpitals  that  ever  can  be  erefled  for  that 
purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftruflure  of  the  human 
body,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  necelTity  of 
exercife  for  the  health  of  children.  The  bodv  is 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  veflels,  whofe 
fluids  cannot  be.  pulhed  on  without  the  a£lion  and 
prcffure  of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  in- 
aftive,  obflrudlions  muft  happen,  and  the  humours 
will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occa- 
fion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both  the  vefiels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  a£lion  of  every  mufcle  might 
pufh  forward  their  contents  j  but  without  aftion, 
this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  effedt.  This 
part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  proves  to  a  demon- 

*  If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  chiidreix 
alive,  we  fhouldlofe  very  few  of  them.  A  fmall  premium  given 
annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at 
the  year's  end,  would  favemore  infant-lives  than  if  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a  blcfling ;  whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them  ; 
and,  jn  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  pover- 
ty get  the  better  of  natural  afFedlion,  that  they  arc  often  very 
happy  when  they  die. 

ftration 
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ftration  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for  the  prefervation 
of  health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercifg 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy :  Without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecre- 
tionsduly  performed;  without  exercife,  the  humours 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered 
llrong  or  firm.  The  adlion  of  the  heart,  the  motion 
of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  fundions,  are  greatly 
affifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the  manner  ia 
which  thefe  efrefts  are  produced,  would  lead  us  far^ 
ther  intothe  cEconomy  of  the  human  body,  than  moft 
of  chofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended  would  be 
able  to  follow.  We  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that, 
where  exercife  is  negle£led,  none  of  the  animal  func- 
tions can  be  duly  performed  j  and,  when  that  is  the 
cafe,  the  whole  conflitution  muft  go  to  wreck, 

A  GOOD  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfi: 
object  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life  j 
^nd  whoeverneglefcs  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to 
his  offspring,  but  tofociety, 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done 
folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at 
fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchoolmafter 
is  made  the  nurfe  ;  and  the  poor  child  is  fixt  to  a 
feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  which  time  ought  to 
be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worft  effedls  upon  the 
body  i  nor  is  the  mind  lef§  injured*   Early  applica- 
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tion  weakens  the  faculties^  and  often  fixes  in  thentiind 
an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for  life  *. 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  confticutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy's  education  will  be 
quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe's  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  fel- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
■within  doors ;  their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefomc,  but,  if  any  one  of  them  happens 
to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infe£lion.  A  finglc 
child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate  the 
bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  otherdif- 
eafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a  numerous  fchool. 

But,  iffalhion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value' the  interefts  of  fcciety,  hot  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a  time,  but  to  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  active  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing  an 
hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to 

*  It  13  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, at  lead  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  care  of  them- 
felves.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
tendernefs  and  filial  afF-ftion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prefrnt  fo  many  deplorable  inflanccs.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  inflrudl  their  children,  yetmoft  mothers  have  ;  and  furcly 
they  cannot  be  better  employed. 
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employ  a  proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly  and 
ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  produce  many  excellent 
effefts. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exerclfe. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them  with 
courage,  and,  when  their  country  called  for  their 
afliftance,  would  enable  them  to  a6t  in  her  defence, 
without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a  tedious  and  trou- 
blefome  courfe  of  inftrudlions,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  geftures,  &c.  * 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the 
befl:  natural  conftitution  j  and,  if  boys  are  brought 
up  in  a  more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought 
to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful 
to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  fet 
down  to  her  frame,  before  fhe  can  put  on  her  clothes  j 
and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efteem. 
It  is  unneceffary  here  to  infill  upon  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They 
are  pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a  cer^ 
tain  time  of  life.  But  fuppofe  this  critical  period  to 
be  got  over,  greater  dangers  ftill  await  them  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been 
early  accuftomed  to  a  fedentary  life,  generally  run 
great  hazard  in  childbed ;  while  thofe  who  have  been 

*  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  mailers  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  praftice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
drill  ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  This, 
befides  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would 
have  many  other  happy  effedls. 

ufed 
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ufed  to  romp  about,  and  take  fufficient  exercifc,  are 
feldom  in  any  danger. 

On^e  hardly  meets  with  a  girl  who  can,  at  the  fame 
time,  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a  good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confineaient 
generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofsof  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit  at 
many  kinds  of  needlework,  and  the  delicate  flexible 
flate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrufted  in  many  trifling  accomplifhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  lam  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complilhments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  im- 
pair health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a  great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  em- 
ployed as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  but, 
when  thefe  fuff^er,  fociety,  infl:ead  of  being  benefited, 
is  a  real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are  few  em- 
ployments, except  fedentary  ones,  by  which  children  - 
can  earn  a  livelihood  i  and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too 
foon,  it  ruins  their  confliitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining 
a  few  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice 
as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render 
the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does  live. 

3  In 
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In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
Vation,  one  needs  only  look  into  the  great  manufac 
turing  towns,  where  he  will  find  a  puny  degenerate 
race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldom 
exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life  j  or,  if  they  do, 
being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become  a  burden  to 
fociety*  Thus  arts  and  manufadures,  though  they 
may  increlfethe  riches  of  acountry,  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  health  of  its.  inhabitants.  Good 
policy  would  therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as 
labour  during  life,  fhould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work. 
Every  perfonconverfant  in  the  breed  ofhorfes,  or  other 
working  animals,  knovTs,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard 
labour  too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  ad  vantage* 
This  is  equally  true  with  refped  to  the  human  fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people  without  hurting  their  health.  The  ■ 
eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  mod  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  moft  young  people  are  fond 
of,  and  Xome  parts  of  them  may"  always  be  adap'ted 
to  their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  utider  the  neceffif^' 
•of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  adlivediverfions.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and 
prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient  J  but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 

*  I  have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  thjpoHce  is  the  beft 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  of 
gardening  and  hufbandry;  as  weeding,  gathering  ftones  ofF  the 
land  ind  fuch  like. 

fpent 
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fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercilewithoutdoors, 
is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad* 
•  they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  beft 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in 
a  long  room,  or  dance.  This  laft  kind  of  exercife,  i^ 
not  carried  to  excels,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young 
people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration, 
ftrengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I  knew  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children 
dance,  inftead  of  giving  them  phyfic.  It  were  well 
if  more  people  followed  his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthenedi 
the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were 
it  conduced  with  prudence,  many  difeafesj  as  the 
rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented. 
The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to  render 
children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  report> 
thepradice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in  cold  water 
muft  have  been  very  common  among  our  anceftors. 

The  greateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a  proper  of  it.  I  have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a  child's 
Ikin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  fhould  deftroy  the  c^cd: 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in  the 
v/ater  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or 
fufFer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some  believe, 
that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends  upon  its 
being  dedicated  to  a  particular  faint.  While  others 
place  their  confidence     a  certain  number  of  dips,  as 
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three,fevcn,  nine,  or  the  like;  and  the  world  could  not 
perfuade  them  ifthefe  do  not  fucceed  to  try  it  a  little 
longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of  nurfes,  children  lofe 
the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  often  fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fct  afide 
the  cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a  wrong 
ufe  of  it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at 
leaft  have  its  extremities  daily  wafbed  in  cold  water. 
This  is  a  partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  andisbetterthari 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice  ;  but,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a  child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  orfcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought 
to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  water,  Care  how 
ever  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is 
hot,  or  theftomach  full.  The  child  fhould  be  dipt 
only  once  at  a  time,  fhould  be  taken  out  immediate- 
ly, and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth. 

'^hebad  effeEis  of  tinwhokfome  Air  upon  Children. 

Few  things  prove  more  deftru6live  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals,  or 
parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people  j  by 
which  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  perni- 
cious, that  it  becomes  a  poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftruftive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  townsL.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfes,  to  which  the  frefli  air  has  no  accefs.  Though 
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grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robud,  may  live  in 
Tuch  ficuations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their 
offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe 
who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are 
not  able  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  we  muft  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the  greater 
part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  thisexcufe.  Ic 
is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be  daily  car- 
ried abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  theopen  air  for  a 
fufficient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  better  if  the 
mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are  often 
negligent  in  chefe  matters,  and  allow  achild  to  fit  or 
lie  onthedamp  ground,  infteadof  leadingor  carrying 
it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as 
her  children  ;  and  how  can  fhe  be  better  employed 
than  in  attending  them  ? 

Avery  bad  cuflom  prevails,  of  making  children 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  Jnto  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  beft  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  delicate 
and  difpofes  them  to  colds-and  many  other  diforders, 
Kor  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them  up  tooclofe  in 
cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would  think  that  nurfes 
were  afraid  led  children  fhould  fufFer  by  breathing 
free  air,  as  many  of  them  actually  cover  the  child's 
face  while  afleep,  and  others  wrap  a  covering  over 
the  whole  cradle,  by  which  means  the  child  is  forced 
to  breathe  the  fame  air  over  and  over  all  the  time  it 

in  it.   Cradles  indeed  are  on  many  accounts  hurt- 
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ful'to  children,  and  it  would  be  better  if  their  ufc 
was  totally  laid  afide  *. 

A  CHILD  is  generally  laid  to  fleep  with  all  its 
clothes  on  j  and  if  a  number  of  others  are  heaped 
above  thenn,  it  muft  be  overheated  ;  by  which  means 
it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  cradle,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its 
wfual  clothing,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doofs  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  waj;m  clofe  apartnnents,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inttead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fome 
time,  they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength, 
vigour,  and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  ac- 
quired in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to 
bear  it  afterwards,  fliould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children,  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  fliould  not  be  too  early 
fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  un- 
wholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a  view  to 
forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to 
their  health.  All  fchools  and  fcminaries  of  learning. 

•*  It  is  amazing  to  me  how  children  efcape  fufFocation,  confi-. 
dering  the  manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flanneh, 
&c.    I  lately  attended  an  infant,  whom  I  found  muffled  up  over 
hea'd  and  ears  in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  June,    I  begged  for  a  little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe  ; 
but,  though  this  indulgence  was  granted  during  my  ftay,  I  found 
it  always  on  my  return  in  the  fame  fituation.  Death,  as  might 
be  expefted,  foon  freed  the  infant  from  all  its.  miferies ;   but  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  free  the  minds  of  its  ^parents  from  thofe. 
Dreiudices  which  proved  fatal  to  their  child. 
^  ■'  ought. 
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ought,  if  pofTible,  to  be  fo  fitiiated  as  to  have  freHi, 
dry 3  wholefome  air,  and  faould  never  be  too  much 
crowded.  , 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it, 
I  fliall  only  obferve,  that,  of  feveral  thoufands  of  chil- 
dren which  have  beenundermy care,  Ido  notremem- 
ber  one  inllance  of  a  fingle  child  who  continued 
healthy  in  a  ck)fe  confined  fituation  ;  but  hav€  often 
known  the  mod  obftinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing 
them  from  fuch  a  fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 

Of  Nurfes. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  th<j 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time. 
Common  fenfe  will  diredevery  one  to  chufe  awoman 
who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If  (he  beat 
thefame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  flic 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  proper  nurfe.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a  good  nurfe,  is  a 
healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But,  as  the  mifcon- 
dud  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a  few  of  their  mod 
capital  blunders,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of 
parents,  and  to  make  them  look  more  ftri(5ily  into  the 
conduft  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

*  I  have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infant  to  a  nurfe  to  be  fucklcd  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  ija 
ker  breaft. 
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Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yetwe  ma)^ 
lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  every  woman  who 
mrfes  for  hire  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  after ^  other- 
wife  fhe  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  reafon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  undertheir 
own  eye,  if  poflible  ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  fhoLild  be  extremely  circumfped  in  thechoiceof 
thofr  perfons  to  whom  they  intruft  them.  It  is  folly 
to  imagine  that  any  wojnan,  who  abandons  her  own 
child  to  fuckle  another  for  tne  fake  of  gain,  fhould 
feel  all  thea£Fe6lionsof  a  parent  towards  her  nurflingj 
yet  fo  neceffary  are  thefe  afFedions  in  a  nurfe,  that, 
but  for  them,  the  human  race  would  foon  be  extincl. 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
nurfe  for  hire,  is  to  dofe  children  with  (tupefaftives,  or 
fuch  thing?  as  lull  them  aflcep.  ,  An  indolent  nurfe, 
who  does  not  give  a  child  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air  to  make  it  fleep,  and  does  not  chufe  to  be 
difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  fekiom  fail  to  pro- 
cure for  it  a  dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron, 
or,  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe,  adram  of  fpirits, 
or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  though  they  be  cer- 
tain poifon  to  infants,  are  every  day  adminiftred  by 
many  who  bear  the  charafter  of  very  good  nurfes  *• 

A  NURSE  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defect  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  flrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  lupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe's  milk, 
muft  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fam.e  quality,  as 

*  If  a  mother  on  viilting  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always 
aflcep,  I  would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediately  j  otiierwifc 
ii  will  foon  fieep  its'  laf:. 
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cow's  milk,  afs's  milk,  or  the  like,  with  good  bread. 
Ic  never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  inllead  of  nouriOiing  an  infant,  never  fail. to 
produce  the  contrary  effe£l. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fufFering  them 
to  cry  longand  vehemently.  This  ftrainstheir  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A  child  never  con- 
tinues to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might 
always  be  difcovered  by  proper  attention  and  the 
nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  "cry  till  it  has  almoft 
fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muft 
be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  intrufted  with 
the  care  of  an  human  creature. 

Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpefted.  They  trufttoit,  andnegled  their  duty. 
I  never  knew  a  good  nurfe  who  had  her  Godfrey's  cor- 
dials, Daffy's  elixirs,  &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally 
imagine,  that  a  dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for 
all  defedts  in  food,  air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  an- 
other very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes. 
This  is  not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets 
the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  thefolids,  occafions  fcro- 
phulas,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes,  A  djrty  purfeis 
always  to  be  fufpefted. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
fkin  :  By  this  means  fevers,  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  anitch,orfomeotherinfcftiousdiforder. 
Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in. 
Jn  this  way  many  children  lofe  their  lives;  and  no 
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wonder,  as  Nature  isoppofed  in  the  very  method  (he 
rakes  to  relieve  them.  Ir' ought  to  be  a  rule,  which 
every  nurfe  fhould  obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption 
without  proper  advice,  or  being  well  aflfured  that  it 
is  not  of  a  critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never 
to  be  done  without  previous  evacuations. 

Loose  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked  i  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gents,  or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  in- 
flammatory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occa- 
fioned.  A  dofe  of  rhubarb,  a  gentle  vomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuation,  fhould  always  precede  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines*. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This 
they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the 
difeafe  is  the  effect  of  their  own  negligence.  Many 
inftances  might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been 
rendered  lame  for  life  by  a  fall  from  their  nurfe's 
arms,  which  fhe,  through  fear,  concealed  till '  the 
misfortune  was  paft  cure,  Every  parent  who  intruftg 
a  nurfe  with  the  care  of  a  child,  ought  to  give  her 
the  ftridleft  charge  not  to  conceal  the  mofl  trifling 
diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

*  Some  nurfes  are  fo  extremely  nice,  that  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  a  child  frequently,  they  will  attempt  to  ftop 
up  the  pafTage  :  and  there  are  not  wanting  inftances  of  fqueami/h 
maids  who  have  adlually  been  known  to  make  ufe  of  corks  for 
this  purpofe.  What  have  not  mothers  to  fear,  who  intruft  their 
children  to  the  care  of  giddy  girls  ? 
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We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a  nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  nnisfortune  which  happens  to  a  child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes^its  life  or  limbs,  fhould  not  be 
punifhed.  A  few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants ;  but,  as  there  is  little  reafon  to 
cxped^  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after 
their  children,  and  not  to  rruft  fo  valuable  a  treafurc 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in 
life,  but  likewife  the  fafetyand  profperityof  the  ftate 
towhichthey  belong.  Effeminacy everwillprovethe 
ruin  of  any  ftate,  where  it  prevails  ;  and,  when  its 
foundations  arelaidin  infancy,  itcannever  afterwards 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring, 
and  wifh  well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the 
management  of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  ef- 
feminate, and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to 
render  their  conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 
— —  By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs'd  of  old  her  hardy  fons  ; 

And  Rome's  unconquer'd  legions  urg'd  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro'  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 

•  Armftrong. 
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CHAP.  ir. 

Of  the  laborious,  the  SEDENTARY, 
AND  THE  STUDIOUS. 

/TT^HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 
j[  from  the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a 
fa6t  well  known  j  but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a  m.atter 
of  fome  difficulty.  Mofl:  people  are  under  a  necelTity 
of  following  the  employments  to  which  they  have 
been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or 
not.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a  ge- 
neral way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againrt:  thofe 
occupations  which  are  hurtful  to  health,  wefhall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  pro- 
pofe  the  moft  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymtsts,  founders,  glafs-makers,  and  feveral 
other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholcfome  air  which 
theyareobliged  tobreathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogifton  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufficiently, 
and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  re- 
fpiration.  Hence  proceed  afthmas,  coughs,  andcon- 
fumptions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who 
follow  thefe  employments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  pofTible, 
the  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on^ 
ought  to  be  conftruded  with  the  utmoftcare  fordif- 
charging  the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  ad- 
mitting a  free  current  of  frefli  air.    Such  artifts 
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ought  never  tocontinue  toolong  at  work;  and  when 
they  give  over,  they  (liould  fufFer  themfelves  to  cool 
gradually,  and  pur  on  their  clothes  before  they  go 
into  the  op^n  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while 
their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits,  fal- 
lads,  or  anything  that  is  cold  on  the  ftomach. 

Miners,  and  _all  who  work  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air  The  air,  by  its 
Ilagnation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper 
fpring  and  other  qualities  neceffary  for  refpiration, 
but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as 
to  become  a  moft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  moft  deftruc- 
tive  to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  dampy  arid 
the  choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a  poi- 
fon, by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it 
explode  before  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities  j 
and  the  latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  pro- 
moting a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  notonly  hurt  by  unwholefome;  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
fkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  diforders,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Pallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead> 
andfeveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fafting,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous :  Nothing  more 
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certainly  hurts  them  than  livingtoolow.  They  (hould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivcnefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a  little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  flieaths  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the 
ill  effefts  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in,  mines  or 
metals  ought  to  wafli  carefully,  and  to  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing 
would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch 
people  than  a  ftridt,  and  almoft  religious  rej^ard  to 
el^e^nlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  manyothers  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners,  and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who 
work  in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  ate  likewife  liable 
to  fufFer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of 
thefe  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to 
cleanlinefs  as  miners  j  and  when  they  are  troubled 
with  naufea,  ficknefs,  orindigeftion,  we  would  advife 
them  to  take  a  vomit  or  a  gentle  purge.  Such  fub- 
ftances  ought  always  to /be  manufactured  as  frelh  as 
poffible.  When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become 
unwholefome  to  thofe  who  manufacture  them,  but 
likewife  to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjedt,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation;  we  fliall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  general  clalTcs  of  Lahorkus^  Sedentary 
and  ^fudiouSf 
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THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  whofollow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  moreparticularly  to 
rome  difeafes.  Hufbandmcn,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and 
occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,rheumatifms,  fevers^ 
and  other  acute  diforders.  Th-ey  are  likewife  forced 
to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above 
their  ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  veffels, 
occafion  afthmas,  ruptures,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors  are  ofcen  af- 
flicted with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned 
by  the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor 
living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they 
are  frequently  expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  oblis:ed  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with 
more  violence,  than  is  neceffary  for  common  refpi- 
ration  :  By  this  means  the  tender  velTels  of  the  lungs 
are  overftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a, 
fpitting  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions an  inftance,  to  this  purpofe,of  a  man,  who,  upon 
a  wager, carried  an  afs  ;  but  was  foon  after  feized  with 
a  fever,  a  vomiting  of  blood,  and  a  rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect 
of  mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  (hould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  itproceeds 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  mod  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  atflivity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  ftrength  without  a  rupture, 
a  fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine, 
the.  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  efFe^ls  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  praftices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farily  require  a  great  exertion  of  ftrength,  as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  fol- 
low thefe  but  men  of  a  ftrongbody,  and  they  fhould 
never  exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too 
Iqng,  When  the  mufcles  are  violently  ftrained,  fre- 
quent reft  is  neceffary,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
fcover  their  tone  ;  without  this,  the  ftrength  and  con- 
ftitution  will  foon  be  worn  out,  and  a  premature  old 
age  brought  on. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  is  a  difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a  fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wee 
feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe 
inconveniencies  j  but  it  is  known  from  experience, 
that  their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  paflion,  the  colic,  andother  complaintsof 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erifipelas ;  but  they  may  likwife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 
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xinfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and 
other  windy  ingredients.  .  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  whicli 
they  often  drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall  beer,  or  the 
like.  Such  a  mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts.  - 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  extremities,  are  likewife  common  amongft  thofe 
who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often 
a.ttributed  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  ;  but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after 
cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids, 
&c.  come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to 
the  fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  wa- 
ter, by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thofe  parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veffels 
not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a  ftrangulation  happens,  and 
an  inflammation  or  mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to 
wafh  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well 
with  a  dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people 
are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy- 
is  to  rub  the  parts  affeded  with  fnow,  or,  where  it 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near 
the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a  mortifica- 
tion will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  praftice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  wake  in  a  burning  fever.  Thefe  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
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fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frcquehtJy 
occafioned  by  this  noeans.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  fliould  go  home,  or,  at  lead,  get 
under  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  themfclves 
in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 
thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times  ;  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  fliould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  frefli  nourifhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  verv 
"worft  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpefb 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might 
for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome. 
In  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  care- 
lefs even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own 
viftuals.  Such  people  w^ould  live  upon  one  meal 
a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour,  though  it 
were  to  procure  them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a  very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nouriflied,  the  humours  become  vi- 
tiated, and  the  fo.lids  weak  j  from  whence  the  moft 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  pro-? 
du£live  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  re- 
markable that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food, 
are  generally  affefled  withdifcafes  of  the  fkin,  which 
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Itldom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
good  pafture.  This  (hews  how  much  a  good  ftate 
of  the  humours  depends  upon  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
proper  nourilhmenc. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates^  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forcfight}  ar>dj  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in 
their  power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to 
make  a  fliift  to  live  from  day  to  day  j  and,  when  any 
difeafe  overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed. 
Here  the  godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to 
exert  itfelf.  To  relieve  the  induftrioiis  poor  in  dif- 
trefs,  is  furely  the  moft  exalted  aft  of  religion  and 
humanity.  They  alone,  who  are  witnefles  of  thofe 
fcenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a  notion  of  What  num- 
bers perilh  in  difeafes,  for  want  of  proper  afllftance, 
and  even  for  want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  , 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a  foolilh  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a  fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a  foldiery  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  amongft  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardfhips  from  the  incletriency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un- 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion, 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
efpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 
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the  year.  A  few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
ofcen  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  armies,  fhould 
take  care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well 
fed.  They  ought  alfo  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due 
ieafon,  and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well- 
aired  winter-quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  fick  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  thofe  in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  the  foldiery*. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongft  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hardfhips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 

*  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fufFer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
fliips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious.  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a  fcheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objefts  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idl«ncfs,  the 
inother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufadlures ;  and  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry,  and  bring  up  children.  A  fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafily  be  condufted,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpirit, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors :  no  foldier  fliould  be  fuffered 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  un- 
fit for  the  hardfliips  of  war ;  whereas  working  for  a  few  hours 
every  day  without  doors  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace 
their  nerves,  and  increafe  their  ftrcngth  and  courage. 
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that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  beftowed  in  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  jjreferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fourcc  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  peo- 
ple is  exccfs.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after  having 
been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or 
their  own  confliitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into 
all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a  fever  puts 
an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  andjioC 
the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our 
brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such  people 
ought  not  to  live  too  low;  but  they  wUl  find  mo- 
deration the  beft  defence  againft  fevers,  and  many 
other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  They 
fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  have  recourfe  to  fpirits,  or 
other  ftrong  liquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink  fuch  as 
are  weak  and  diluting,  of  a  proper  warmth,  and  go 
immediately  to  bed,  where  a  found  flecp  and  a  gentle 
fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fufFers  mofb  from  un- 
■wholefome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 
vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcurvy,  and  other  obllinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages  j  yec 
■we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done 
towards  rfFedting  fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
bellowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
foots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a  long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept, 
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the  juices  of  them,  either  frefh  or  fermented,  may. 
With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 
fliip's  (/ompany,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 
voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a  long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frefh  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt  too  might  be  kepr,  and  infufed  with 
boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank 
even  in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  Small 
wines  and  cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid 
in ;  and  (bould  they  turn  four,  they  would  ftill  be 
Tjfeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a  great  antidote  againft 
difeafcs,  and  fliould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpe- 
cially  at  fca.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water 
they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas,  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converlant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend 
'  to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of 
'  men  *. 

*  Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  Ihewn 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fo  fa- 
tal to  feamen  may  be  prevented.'  In  a  v  yage  of  three  years  and 
eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate,' 
from  the  52°  north  to  the  71°  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men  compofing  the  fliip's  com^pany,  he  loft  only 
one,  who  died  of  a  phthif.s  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he 
ufed  were,  to  preferve  a  ftrift  attention  to  cleanlineft,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frefh  provifions,  cfpecially  good 
water,  and  to  a)law  his  people  fufficicat  titup.forxclt. 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  fea^faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  mofl:  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  but  when 
thefe  are  neglefled,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  bed  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  Tailors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This 
will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes. 
About  a  drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day }  or 
if  this  fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  two  drachms 
of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for 
two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  brandy, 
and  half  a  wine-glafs  of  in  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  farm  this  me- 
dicine be  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made  in- 
to an  eleftuary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the 
like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a  fedentary  life,  yet  this  cla^ 
comprehends  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  A1-. 
mofl  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufafturing 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  b? 
reckoned  fedentary  *. 

Agricul- 

•  The  appellation  of  fedentary  ha-,  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  audious;  we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  rellriaing  it 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  mofl:  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An 
ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  fa- 
mily from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So 
might  a  modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to 
live  like  a  Roman.  This  fhews  what  an  immenfe 
increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and. 
all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic 
riches.  Where  it  is  neglefted,  whatever  wealth  may 
be  imported  from  abroad,  poverty  and  mife-ry  will 
abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
fiucluacing  ftate  of  trade  and  manufaftures,  that 
thoufands  of  people  may  be  in  full  employment  to- 
day, and  in  beggary  to-mo.rvow.  This  can  never 
happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  caa 
eat  the  fruit  of  tfteir  labour,  and  can  always  by  in- 
duftry  obtain,  at  lead:,  the  neceiTaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceflary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  Ihould 
be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alorie.  Were  fuch  em- 
ployments intermixed  with  the  more  adive  and  la- 
borious, they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftant 
confinement  that  ruins  the  health,  A  man  will  not 
be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day  j  but  if  he 

to  them  alone.    Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety, 
be  denominated  fedentary  as  the  fludious,  with  this  particular 
difadvantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward, 
pOilures,  which  the  ftudious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  pieafe. 
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is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  foon  become 
delicate. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people;  they  likewife  fufFer  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to  ' 
fee  ten  or  a  dozen  taylors  *,  or  ftay-makers,  for  ex- 
ample, crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  fingle  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue  for 
many  hours  at  a  time,  often  with  the  addition  of 
fundry  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafl:e  the  air, 
and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that  is 
breathed  repeatedly,  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes 
unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of 
the  phthifical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
breaft,  fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers, 

EyEN  the  perfpiration  from  a  great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly 
increafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  have  bad 
lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed,  Thofe  who  fit 
near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can 
hardly  fai)  to  be  infeded.  It  would  be  a  rare  thing, 
however,  to  find  a  dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in 
good  health.  The  danger  of  crowding  them  toge- 
ther muft  therefore  be  evident  to  every  one, 

*  A  perfon  of  obfcrvation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that 
nr.ofl  taylors  die  of  confumptions ;  which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
th*  unfavourable  poftures  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If 
more  artc;::icn  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of 
human  live*,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied  ;  but  while 
maflersonly  mind  their  own  intcrefl,  nothing  will  be  done  for 
the  fafety  of  chcir  fervants. 
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Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments 
are  conftantly  in  a  bending  pofturc,  as  fhoemakers, 
taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a  fituation  is  extremely 
hurtful.  A  bending  pofture  obftrufts  all  the  vital 
motions,  and  of  courfe  muft  dcftroy  the  health. 
Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally  com- 
plaining of  indigeftions,  flatulencies,  head-achs, 
pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  being 
pufhed  forwards  by  an  ered  pofture,  and  the  aftion 
of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a  manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other 
hypochondriacal  afi^ecftions,' the  conftant  companions 
of  the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can 
be  duly  performed  where  exercife  is  wanting;  and 
when  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in 
this  way,  is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft 
have  bad  efFedts,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the 
mafs  of  humours. 

A  BENDING  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  comprefl"ed,  the  a^r  cannot  have 
free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them 
properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  &c.  are 
formed,  which  often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides, 
the  proper  adion  of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  ne- 
cefi^ary  for  making  good  blood,  when  that  organ 
fails,  the  humours  foon  become  univerfally  depraved, 
and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preflure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obftrufls  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  fhoe- 
niakers,  &c,  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs 
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altogether;  befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnaticn,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  isobftruftedi 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A  BAD  figure  of  body  is  a  very  common  confe- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employ- 
ments. Thefpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually 
bent,  puts  on  a  crooked  fhape,  and  generally  re- 
mains fo  ever  after.  But  a  bad  figure  of  body  has 
already  been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the 
vital  fundions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A  SEDENTARY  life  feldom  fails  to  oqcafion  an 
univerfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary 
people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyftcrics, 
and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common,  were  very 
little  known  in  this  country  before  fedentary  artificers 
became  fo  numerous  :  and  they  are  very  little  known 
ftill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  adive  em- 
ployments without  doors,  though  in  great  towns  at. 
leaft  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflifted  with 
them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a  fedentary  life, 
like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exer- 
cife  ;  we  fhall,  howevi,.,  throw  out  a  few  hints  with 
refpedl  to  the  moft  likely  means  for  preferving  the 
health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome  of 
them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  obfcrve. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  arti- 
ficers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They 
ought  therefore  to  ftand  or  fit  as  ered  as  the  nature 
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of  their  employments  will  permit.  They  (hould  like- 
wife  change  their  pofture  frequently,  and  (hould 
never  fit  too  long  at  a  time  j  but  leave  off  work  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  funcftions. 

^  Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too 
iittle  time  forexercifej  yet,  fhort  as  it  is,  they  fel- 
dom  employ  it  properly.  A  journeyman  taylor  or 
weaver,  for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for 
^xercife  and  frelh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes 
Qften  to  fpend  them  in  a  public-houfc,  or  in  playing 
at  fome  fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes 
both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effed  of  cuftom 
than  neceffity.  For  e^jample,  a  table  might  furely  be 
■  contrived  for  ten  or  a  dozen  taylors  to  fit  round,  with 
liberty  for  their  Ibgs  either  to  hang  down,- or  reft 
upon  a  foot-board,  as  they  fhopld  chufe,  A  place 
might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for  working 
as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and 
occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing 
would  contribute  naore  to  preferve  their  health,  than 
a  ftrift  attention  to  it;  and  fuch  of  thpm  as  neglccl 
it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of 
becoming  a  nuifance  to  fociety. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the 
llrideft  regard  to  fobriety.  A  perfon  who  works  hard 
without  doors  will  foon  throw  off  a  debauch  i  but  one 
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who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  fequal  chance.  Hence  it 
often  happens,  that  Icdencary  people  are  feized  witli 
fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch  perfons  feel 
their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for 
relief,  they  flioulJ  ride,  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This 
would  remove  the  complaint  more  efFedually  ihaa 
ilrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  conftitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fliall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz,  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a  fedentary  employment  fhould  cultivate 
a  piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he 
might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  leifure  hours, 
fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufement, 
while  it  produced  many  of  the  necefTaries  of  life. 
After  working  an  hour  in  a  garden,  a  man  will  re- 
turn with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment  within 
doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle* 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frefh 
herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  per- 
petual profpeft  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpect, 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the 
happinefs  that  mofl:  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing, 
building,  &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief 
employments  of  the  more  early  ages :  and,  when 
kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  th^y  knew  as  well  wherein 
true  happinefs  confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
fnanufadlurers  in  great  towns  i  but  obfcrvation  proves, 

that 
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that  the  plan  is  very  prafticable.  In  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great  iron  manu- 
fadlure  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a  journeyman 
cutler  who  does  not  poflefs  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
he  cultivates  as  a  garden.  This  praftice  has  many 
/alutary  effects.  It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to 
take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many 
greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they 
would  never  think  of  purchafing.  There  can  be  no 
reafon  why  manufadurers  in  any  other  town  in  Great 
Britain  fliould  not  follow  the  lame  plan.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch  a  place  as  London  a 
plan  of  this  kind  is  not  prafticable ;  yet  even  there 
fedentary  artificers  may  find  opportunities  of  taking 
air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe  to  embrace  them. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  This  firuation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages i  but  it  has  likewifc  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  poflefs  a  piece  of  ground ;  which  indeed 
inoft  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercife, 
but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably.  So  far 
dt  leaft  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in 
greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a  healthy 
and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a  word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fliapeor 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
neglect  it,  though  they  may  for  a  while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languiih  for  a  few  years,  and  foon  dropjnto  an 
untimely  grave. 

THE 
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Intense  thinking  is  fo  deflrudive  to  health,  that 
few  inilances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons 
who  are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always 
implies  a  fedentary  life;  and  when  intenfe  thinking 
is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences 
mull  be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known  even  a  few 
months  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent 
conftitution,  by  inducing  a  -train  of  nervous  com- 
plaints which  could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evi- 
dently not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than 
for  perpetual  aftion,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out 
by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Thus  checrfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  promote  all  the  fecretionsj  whereas  fadnefs  and 
profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence 
it  would  appear,  that  even  a  degree  of  thoughtleff- 
nefs  is  necefifary  to  health.  Indeed,  the  perpetuaj 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits ;  while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
think  long.  In  a  few  years  they  generally  become  quite 
ftupid.and  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  how  readily  the 
greateftblttTwigsmay  be  abufcd.  Thinking, like  every 
thing elfc,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a  vice: 
nor  can  any  thing  alford  a  greater  proof  of  wifdom, 
than  for  a  man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbenci 
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his  mind.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in 
cheerful  company,  a6live  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  afFea  each  other,  we  (hall  only  mention 
thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of 
avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjed  to  the  gout. 
This  painful  difeafe  in  a  great  meafure  proceeds  from 
indigeftion,  and  an  obftru6led  perfpiration.  It  is 
impoflible  that  the  m^n  who  fits  from  morning  till 
night  fliould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of 
the  fecretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter, 
which  fhoyld  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained 
in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared, 
difeafes  muft  enfue.  ■  i 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Exel-cife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fe- 
cretion  and  difcharge  of  urinej  confequently  afeden- 
tary  life  muft  have  the  contrary  effedt.  Any  one  may 
be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  pafies  much 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when 
he  walk's  or  rides,  than  when  he  fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flov/,  obftruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inactivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflidled  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef-^ 
fary  a  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon  be  im* 
paired.    Jaundice,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 

a  wafting 
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a  wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confeqiiences  of  a  vitiated  flate  of  the  liver,  or  ob- 
ftruclions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife ;  and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftruflions  and  adhefions  will  enfue. 
Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture  in  which 
ftudious  perfons  generally  fir,  is"  very  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  ready  to 
contrail  a  habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs 
with  their  bread  upon  a  table  or  bench.  This  pofture 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  fundlions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  man 
opened,  whofe pericardium  adhered  to  thebreaft-bone 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  pbftrucfl  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  probable 
caufe  that  could  be  alTigned  for  this  fingular  fympcom 
was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed 
conftantly  to  fit  in  a  bending  pofture,  with  his  breaft 
prefTing  upon  the  edge  of  a  flat  table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inadivitv  ne- 
ver fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion.  Hence  the 
humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafionsgrievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies, 
palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  beft  way  to 
prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time, 
and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food, 

or 
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or  taking  frequently  a  little  of  fome  opening  medi- 
cine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afBicfled 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  praftifed  as 
feldom  as  pofilble.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  theejms 
fliould  be  fhaded,  and  the^  head  (liould  not  be  held 
too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they 
fhould  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold 
water,  to  which  a  little  brandy  may  be  added; 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions 
are  very  drfedive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is 
often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours 
which  ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any 
perfon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell, 
and  that  this  goes  off  by  exercife;  which  clearly 
points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevlrs,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
the  effed  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affeds  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a  manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital 
motions,  but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a 
delirium,  melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often 
the  effed  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  difcafe  which  can  proceed  cither  from  a 
bad  ftatc  of  the  humours,  a  defed  of  the  ufual  fecre- 
tjons,  or  a  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which 
may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  moft  afBiding  of  all  the  difeafes  which  at- 
tack the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  "deep  thought, 
it  rnay  rather  be  called  a  complication  of  maladies, 
t{ian  a  finglc  one.  To  what  a  wretched  condition  are 
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the  befcof  men  often  reduced  by  it !  Their  ftrength 
and  appetite  fail ;  a  perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
minds;  they  live  in  the  conllant  dread  of  death,  and 
are  continually  in  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine', 
where,  alas  !  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour 
under  fhis  diforder,  though  they  are  often  made  the 
fubjed  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim  our  highert  fympathy 
and  compafTion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  rnore  prepofterous  than 
for  a  penbn  to  make  ftudy  his  ible  bufinefs.  A  mere 
ftudcntis  fcidom  an  ufcful  member  of  fociety.  He 
often  negledls  the  moft  import-ant  duties  of  life,  ia 
order  to  purfue  ftudies  of  a  very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufrful  invention  is 
the  efFcdl  of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into 
profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  alto- 
gether. Profound  fpeculationsjinftead  of  making  men 
wiferor  better,  generally  render  them  abfolutefcepcics, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All 
that  is  neceffary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to 'be 
happy,  is  eafily  obtained;  and  the  reft,  like  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  ferves  only  to  increafe  hismifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
mufl:  not  only  difconcinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion,  that  will  fo, 
far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the 
bufinefs  of  the  clofet.  A  folitary  ride  or  walk  arefo 
far  frorh  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  ratherencourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  ili  vert  the  mind,  when  it  gets 
into  a  train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  fub- 
jedsof  a  more  trivial  nature'.  Thefe  prove  a  kind 
of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  relieve  ir. 

F  Learned, 
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Learned  men  often  contract  a  contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  .be 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  deferwes  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his 
mind,  by  affociating  withthe  cheerful  and  gay.  Even 
the  focietv  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and 
expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too 
apt  to  occafion. 

As  ftudious  people  are  neceflarily  much  wichm 
doors,  they  ftiould  make  choice  of  a  large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  prevent 
the  bad  effects  which  attend  confined  air,  but  would 
cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a  mofc  happy  influence 
both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides 
the  Tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire  to  a  dark  cave  to 
compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demofthenes  the  Gre- 
cian orator,  that  he  chofe  a  place  for  ftudy  where 
nothing  could  be  either  heard  or  feen.  With  all 
deference  to  fuch  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help 
condemning  their  tafte.  A  man  may  furely  think  to 
as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a  cave 
and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all- 
cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  wholefome,  as 
in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much,  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  eredt 
pofture  as  poffible.  Thofewho  diftate,  may  do  it 
-  walking.  It  has  an  excellent  efFeft  frequently  to  read 
or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs, 
but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious  people 
are  greatly  beneficed  by  delivering  difcourfes  in  pub- 
lic. 
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\\c.  Public  rpeakers,  indeedj  fometimes  hurt  tliem- 
ftlves  by  overawing  their  part  J  but  this  is  their  owa 
fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits  noE 
our  fymparhy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  rec- 
koned the  beft  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfo 
the  moll  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomacli 
is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with  deep.  Stu- 
dious people  Ihould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the 
I  fnorning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diver-f 
:  fions  without  doors.    This  would  make  them  return 
I  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more 
1  fervice  than  twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn 
i  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  fufFicient  to  takediverfion 
t  only  when  we  can  think  no  longer.    Every  ftudious 
perfon  fhould  make  it  a  part  of  his  bufinefs,  and. 
fhould  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation 
rmore  than  thofe  of  ftudy. 

Music  has  a  very  happy  eftecl  in  relieving  the 
rmind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if 
cevcry  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that 
Tcience  as  to  am.ufe  himfelf  after  fcvtre  thought,  by 
rplaying  fuch  airs  as  have  a  tendency  to  raife  thp 
fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good-humour. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  Learning,  that  any  of  her  vo- 
taj-ies,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  ftiould  betake 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.   This  indeed 
is  a  remedy;  but  it  is  a  defperate  one,  and  always 
I  proves  deftruftive.    Would  fuch  perfons,  vdien  their 
j  fpirits  arc  low,  get  on  horfcback,  and  ride  ten  or 
!  a  dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a  more  effedual 
^remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apothecary's 
•fcop,  or  all  ths  Orong  liquors  in  the  world. 

i  This 
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This  is  the  plan  which  I  always  follow  myfelf,  and 
I  cannot  recommend  a  belter  to  others.  When  my 
mind  is  fatigued  with  (tudy,  or  other  feriousbufinefs, 
I  mount  my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into 
the  country,  where  I  fpend  a  day,  and  fometimes 
two,  with  a  cheerful  friend;  after  which  I  never  fail 
to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my 
ftudies  or  bufinefs  with  frefli  alacrity. 

It  is  nrwjch  to  be  regretted  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things !  There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  thantofee  a  miferable 
object  Over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a  word,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone  ;  yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  leaft,  with  negledl.  Such  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
forefight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than 
others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee 
no  reafon  why  they  fliould  abftain  from  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome.  provided  they  ufe  it  in  mode- 
ration. They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparjng  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  four,  windy,  rancid,  or 
hard  of  digeftion.  Their  fuppers  fliould  always  be 
light,  or  taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink 
may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  fl:rong,  good 
cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities, 
wa,ter  mixed  with  a  little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other 
good  fpirit. 

We  fliallonlyobferve,  with  regard  to  thofekindso 
exercife  which  are  moft  proper  for  the  ftudious,  th 
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they  (hould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the 
jdegree  ofexcelTive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  frequently  varied,  fo  as  to  give  adtion  to  all  the  dif- 
fv-'rent  parts  of  the  body  j  and  (hould,  as  often  as 
poffible/be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding 
.on  horfeback,  walking,  working  in  a  garden,  or  play- 
ins:     i'ome  adlive  diverfions,  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recomnnend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fomemeafure,  fupply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  fliould  not  be  neglected  by 
perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife, 
or  to  ftudy  immediately  after  a  full  meal. 


CHAP.  III. 
OF  ALIMENT. 

U'NWHOLESOMEfood,  and  irregularities 
in  diet,  occafion  many  difeafcs.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be 
changed  by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby 
attenuated  or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor 
are  its  effecls  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They 
.may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  mo- 
•.tions,  &c.  greatly  increafed  or  diminifhed,  by  difFer- 
-ent  kinds  of  aliment.  A  very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  much  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a  properregrmen  of 
the  diet. 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  necefiary  for  the  pre 
fervation  of  health  only  :  It  is  lilcewifc  of  importance 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes.     Every  intention  in  the  cure  tj 
of  n:iany  difeafes,  maybe  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its  J 
cffefts,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  •; 
medicine  ;  but  they  are  generally  more  lafting  :  Be- 
fides,  it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor 
fo  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufeamong  mankind  j  nor  to  fhew  their  effefts 
upon  the  different  confticutions  of  the  human  body; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refped  both  to  the 
quantity  and  qualities  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upoa  health. 

It  is  nor  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  exaft 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  con-  ■ 
ftituu'on  :  But  a  fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
neceffary.  The  bell  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure 
their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it 
has  enough  }  and  the  calls  of  thirfi:  and  hunger  are 
fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more  is  neceifary. 

Though  moderation  be  the  chief  rule  with  resard 
to  the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a  farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifio^is  may  be  rendered  unwhoiefome.  Bad  fealbns  ! 
may  cither  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain^  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  ads  of  Providenee, 
and  we  muft  fubmit  to  chem  3  boat  lijrely  710  punifh- 
mentcan  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provifions 
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CO  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  th^eir  own  intereft  by  adulte- 
rating the  neceffaries  of  life  *. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animai  fubftances  have  a  conftant  tendency  toputre- 
fadion;  and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 
not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful 
to  health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  dieof  them- 
fcives,  ought  never  to  be  eat.  It  is  a  common 
praclice,  however,  in  fomegrafing  countries,  for  fer- 
vants  and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of 
any  difeafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  in- 
deed, may  oblige  people  to  do  this  j  but  they  had 
better  eat  a  fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and 
■wholefome  :  It  would  both  afford  a  better  nourifh- 
menr,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a  ftridl 
regard  to  health  and  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never,  die  of 
themfelves  without  fome  previous  difeafe  j  but  how  a 
difeafed  animal  fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is  incon- 
ceivable :  Even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muft  be 
hurtful,  as'their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh,  and 
foon  turns  putrid. 

AiNiMALs  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
dzc.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch 

•  The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  fufFer  by  unfound 
provifions;  but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  im- 
porunce  to  the  (late  :  Befides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwhole- 
fome food  often  prove  infeftious,  by  which  means  they  reach  pco- 
|)Ie  in  tvery  ftation.  It  is  therefore  the  intcrell:  of  all  to  take  care 
that  no  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 
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wholefome  nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be; 
wlioleloine  which  does  not  take  lufficient  exercife.. 
Moitof  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofsi 
food,  bpt  not  lallowed  exercife  nor  free  airj  by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  hu-- 
mours,  not  being  properly  prepared  or  afTimilated,, 
remain  crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  hu-- 
mours,  and  opprelTion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  v^ho* 
feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefomeby  being 
over-heated.  Exceffive  heat  caufes  a  fever,  exalts, 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately  ■ 
with  the  flelh,  that  it  cannot  befeparaced.  For  this; 
reafon,  butchers  lliould  be feverely  puniflied  who  over-  ■ 
drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the 
flefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a  high  fever  j  yet : 
that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle;  and  the: 
fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air, 
in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  prac- 
tifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a  dirty  trick,  that  the 
very  idea  of  it  is  fufficie"nt  to  difguft  a  perfon  of  any 
delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from  the  lliamr 
bles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat 
which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of 
a  dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  worft 
of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a  m&thod "of  filling  t^ie  eel-  ': 
Jular  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes 
the  meatfeem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  bup 
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is  notvvithftanding  a  very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  ic 
both  renders  the  meaciunwholelbme  and  unfit  for 
keeping.  I  ftldo  n  fee  a  piece  of  meat  fronfi  the 
fhamblcs,  where  the  blood  is  not  diffufcd  through  the 
whole  cellular  texture.  I  fhall  not  fay  that  this  is  al- 
ways the  efreclof  dcfign  ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  be  moft  fre- 
quently fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in  fome 
nieafure  be  owing  to  the  practice  of  carrying  calves 
from  a  great  diftance  to  market,  by  which  means 
their  tender  fleOi  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  veffels 
burft. 

.  No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifli,  which' is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigeftion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a  proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  moft:  wholefome ; 
but,  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  filh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  flefn  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
ought  to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a  vegetable  diet ;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do 
more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in 
diet,  we  Ihould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer 
putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frelh  vegetable^, 
indeed,  cometo  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet ;  this  laud- 
able practice  we  hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our 
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Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift,  nor 
too  dry.  Moid  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
weak,  and  unable  to  digeft  folid  food  :  Hence  pro- 
ceed hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences. 
On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the 
folids  in  a  manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid, 
which  difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers, 
fcurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faidon  the  ill  efFefts  of  teain  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ;  but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualitie's  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
verfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world}  but  the 
morning  isfurely  themofl  improper  tim.e  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Moft  delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the 
bye,  are  the  greateft  tea-drinkers,  cannot  eat  any 
tiling  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after  fading 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups  of  tea, 
without  eating  almoft  any  bread,  it  muft  hurt  them.- 
Good  tea,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  not  too  ftrong, 
nof  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  ftomach,  will 
feldom  do  harm;  but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  folid  food,  it  mud 
have  many  ill  effeds. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  un- 
tvholefome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature. 
By  jumbling  together  a  number  of  different  ingre- 
dients, in  order  to  make  a  poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compoficion  proves  almoft  a'  poifon.  All 
high-feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  n?ver  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.    It  were 
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well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  ah  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  PJain  roalling  or  boiling  is  all 
that  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufi^cient 
for  people  in  health,  and  the  ficjc  have  ftill  Icfs  need 
3f  a  cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  li- 
quors, but  alfo  compofes  a  great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  mud  therefore  be  of  the  greateft: 
importance  in  diet.  The  beft  water  is  that  which  is 
moft  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bo- 
dies. Water  takes  up  parts  of  moft  bodies  with  which 
it  comes  into  contaft  j  by  this  means  it  is  often  im- 
pregnated with  metals  or  minerals  of  a  hurtful  or 
poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  fomfe 
hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  whidh  in  a'll 
probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus  the  people 
who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have  large 
tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks.  This  difeafeis  gene- 
rally imputed  to  the  fnow  water  j  but  there  is  more 
reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the 
mountains  through  which  the  waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte,  fmell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufinefs 
therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  iife,  as 
is  lighteft,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte, 
or  fmell.  In  moft  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  wa- 
terj  and  few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health 
than  a  due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  in- 
dolence often  induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the 
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water  that  is  neareft  to  them,  without  confidering  its 
qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
ftrideft  attention  ought  to  bepaid  to  its  qualities  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad 
water  ;  and  when  on?e  it  has  been  procured  at  a 
great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  renderingwater  clear  by 
•filtration,  or  fo.ft,  byexpofing  ittothefun  and  air,  &c. 
are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unneceff  iry  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  (hall  only,  in  general, 
advife  ail  to  avoid  waters  which  ftagnate  long  in  fmall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  be- 
come putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle 
frequently  fufFer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water 
which  has  flood  long  in  fmall  reftrvoirs,  without  be- 
ing fupplied  by  fprings,  or  frelliened  withfhowers. 
AH  wells  ought  to  be.  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a  free 
communication  with. the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithftanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  ftill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  who 
:can  afford  them  j  we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  affifl 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend 
to  condemn  what  cufboQi  has  fo  firmly  eflablilhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind  :  it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as 
are  ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

'  Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  flrong,  hurt 
digeftion  j  and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  flrength- 
ened  by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
Many  imagine,  that  hard  labour  coul^  not  be  fup- 
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ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors:  This  is.  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but 
alio  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who ufe  them  daily. 
But,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a  man  to  do 
more  work,  they  muft  neverthelefs  wafte  the  powers 
of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age.  They  keep 
up  a  conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the  fpirlts,  heats 
and  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as 
too  ftrong  :  When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  either 
be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead  ;  when 
fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation  not 
being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occa- 
fion flatulencies-,  and,  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  four 
on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon 
all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be. of  fuch 
ftrength  as  to  keep  fill  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they 
fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too 
long,  though  they  ftiould  not  become  four,  yet  they 
generally  contrad  a  hardnefs,  which  renders  them  un- 
■wholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of  bufinefs, 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objeft  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known 
thatthis  maybe  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it  ftrong.  In 
would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe  things  which 
areda:ly  made  ufe  of  to  render  liquors  heady.  SufBcc 
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it  to  fay,  thattheprafllce  is  very  common,  and  that 
all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  of  a  nar- 
cotic or  ftiipefacliive  nature.  Bur,  as  all  opiates  are 
of  a  poifonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  muft  be 
the  confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Thouc^h  they 
do  not  kill luddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax 
and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a  proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would 
prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are 
ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to 
excefs,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious  effecls. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  necefifary  a  part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and 
wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  necef- 
fary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  pro- 
perly prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome 
ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread  prepared  by 
thofe  who  make  a  trade  of  vending  it.  Their  objed 
is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  confult  the  health. 
The  beft  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarfe  nor 
too  fine  J  well  fermented  and  made  of  wheat  flour, 
or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

Tofpecify  the  different  kindsof  aliment,  to  explain 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their 
efFedts  in  different  conftitutions,  wouldfar  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a  detail  of  this  kind, 
whichwouldnotbegenerallyunderftood,and,ofcourfe, 
little  attended  to,  we  fhall  only  mention  the  follow- 
ing eafy  rules  with  refped  to  the  choice  of  aliment. 
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Persons,  whofe  folids  are  weak  anci  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  viicid  food, -or  fucK  ihings  are  iiacd  of 
digcftion.  Their  diec,  however,  QxjghK  to  l?e  foiid  » 
and  chey  lliQuld  cake  plenty  of  ex^fcife  in  the  opeo 
ai;. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fiiould  be  fpariag  in 
"the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as  fac 
meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  fhould  confift  moftly  of  bread  and  other  vege-» 
table  fubftances  and  their  drinkought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nouriHiing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are'heating  and  promote 
perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like;  and  they  ought  to  take  much 
cxercife  and  little  fleep. 

Those  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppoHte 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fliould  live  much  on 
fieOi-meats  j  and  thofe  who  are  afflidted  with  hot  al- 
kaline erudlations,  ought  to  ufe  a  diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affeded  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac,  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  dige(lion,all  faked  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  fto- 
mach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and 
of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  confl:itution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life  :  A 
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fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fpa- 
ringly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors* 
Many  kinds  of  food  wiilnourifh  a  peafant  very  well, 
which  would  be  almolt  indigeftible  to  a  citizen  ;  and 
the  latter  will  live  upon  a  diet  on  which  the  former 
would  ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conflant 
life  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  efFefts. 
Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  varietyof  aliment 
which  fliehas  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giv- 
ing him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

'  Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeale, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a  tendency  to 
increafe  it  :  For  example,  a  gouty  perfon^  fliouid  not 
indulge  in  rich  winesi  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and 
fl-jould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the 
gravel  ought  to  lliun  all  auftere  and  aftringent  ali- 
ments J  and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  fliould  be  fpar- 
ing  in  the  ufe  or  animal  foodj  &c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifliing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a  fufRcient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
mod  proper  for  the  ftate  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  lall  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon 
the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  firft.  It 
fhould  be  lighter  and  more  diluting  than  than  of  vi- 
gorous age,  and  likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceflary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  for  excefs;  buc- 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over- 
diftended  with  food,  thofe  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and, 
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by  long  farting,  •they  become  weak,  and  inflated 
wicii  wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fading  de* 
ftroys  the  powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  alinrient  is  not  only 
neceffary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  humours  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  moft  healthy  ftate, 
have  a  conftanc  tendency  to  putrefaflion,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fuppliesof  frefli  nou- 
rifhment:  When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  pu- 
trefaction often  proceeds  fo  far,  as  to  occafion  very 
dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the 
necellity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  heakh,  whofe  veffels  are  either  fre- 
quently overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived 
of  frefli  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  falling  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple; it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  butprevents 
iheir  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged. 
Moft  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflifted  with 
wind:  This  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but 
even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long 
fading.  Old  people,  when  their  ftomachs  are  empty, 
are  frequently  feized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and 
faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints  may  generally  be  re- 
moved by  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glafs  of  wine,  or 
taking  any  other  folid  food;  which  plainly  points 
out  the  method  of  preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  are  occafioned  by  fading  too  long,  as  it  exhaufls 
the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind  ;  we  would 
therefore  advife  peopile,  in  the  decline  of  life,  never 
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to  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many 
people  take  nothing  but  a  few  cups  of  tea  and  a  bit 
of  bread,  from  nine  o'clock  at  night  till  two  or  three 
next  afternoon.  Such  may  be  faid  to  faft  almoft 
three-fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to 
ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the 
bowels  with  wind;  all  which  might  be  prevented  by 
a  folid  breakfaft. 

-  It.  is  a  very  common  practice  to  eat  a  light  break- 
faft  and  a  heavy  fupper.  This  cuflom  ought  to  be 
reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  fhould 
be  very  light ;  but  the  breakfaft  ought  always  to  be 
folid.  If  any  one  eats  a  light  fupper,  goes  foon  to 
bed,  and  rifes  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be 
fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfart,  and  he  may 
freely  indulge  it. 

The  ftrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo 
jnuch  from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate;  but  they 
run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  ijz,  repletion. 
Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effeft  of  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  vefTels.  Strong 
people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are 
fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
nourifhing  diet,  the  veffels  become  too  much  dif- 
tended,  and  obftrudions  and  inflammations  enfue. 
Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  after  a  feaft  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  danger- 
ous. What  the  fl:omach  has  been  long  accufl:omed  to 
digeft,  though  lefs  wholefomc,  will  agree  better  with 
k  than  food  of  a  more  falutary  na.ture  which  it  has 
not  been  ufed  co.  When  therefore  a  change  becomes 
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neceffary,  it  btight  always  to  be  made  gradually;  a 
fudden  tranfition  from  a  poor  and  low,  to  a  rich  and 
luxurious  diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the 
frndions  of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even 
to  occafion  death  itfelf* 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
hot  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  devia- 
tion from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoffible  for  people  at 
all  times  to  avoivi  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and  living 
too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft  de- 
viation dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to 
vary  a  little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs, 
than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided 
always  that  regard  be  had  to  moderation. 


CHAP.  iV. 
O  F    A  I  R. 

UNWFIOLESOME  air  is  a  very  common  caufe 
of  difcafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger 
arifing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention 
to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what 
goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often 
more  fuddeniy  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  moft 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  con.ta6l,  and  is  often 
fo  replenifhed  with  thofe  of  a  noxious  quality,  as  to 
occafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effecis 
feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  lefs  percepiible  influences  of  bad 
air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  nmnkind  ;  we 
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iliall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  thefc, 
and  to  fliew  from  whence  the  danger  chiefly  arifcs. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome :  For  example,  that  which 
is  too  hotdiffipates  the  watry  parts  of  the  blood,  ex- 
alts the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft 
and  thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory 
fevers,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftrufls 
the  perfpiration,  confl:ringes  the  folids,  and  con- 
denfes  the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs 
and  catarrhs,  with'  other  difcafes  of  the  throat  and. 
breafl:.  Air  that  is  too  moift  deilroys  the  elafticity 
or  fpring  of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax 
conftitutions,  and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or 
"intermitting  fevers,  dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a  free  current,  it 
foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  de- 
licate perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  aflemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or 
ihe  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  pollute  the 
air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmokc,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
ftances,  as  dunghills,  Gaughtcr-houfes,  &c.  Allpof- 
fible  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets  of  large 
towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a 
free  current  through  them.    They  ought  likewifc 
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fo  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends'  more  to 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a  city  than  dirty 
itreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
vprds  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this 
be  theeffeft  of  ancient  fuperfticion,  or  owing  to  the 
increafe  of  fuch  rowns,  is  a  matter  of  no  confequence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a  bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things ;  by 
means  of  which  the  mod  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious 
cuftoms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  pi-itrid  carcafles,  fo  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  a  place  where  the  air  is  confined,  can- 
not fail  to  taint  it  j  and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed 
into  the  lungs^  mull  occafion  difeafes*. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a  practice  ftill  more 
deteftable.  The  air  in  chiu-ches  is  feldom  good,  and 
the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcaffes  muft  render  it  ftill 
worfe.  Churches  are  corhmonly  old  buildings  with 
arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a 
week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows, 
and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that  damp, 
mufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one  feels  upon  en-^ 
tering  a  church,  and  renders  it  a  very  unfafe  place  for 
the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thefe  inconveniences 
might,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibit- 
ing all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches,  by 
keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a  ftream  of  frefli 

•  In  moft  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dea(J 
at  fome  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  praflice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrang?  that  the 
weflern  parts  of  Europe  (hould  not  have  foHowed  their  example 
in  a  cuAom  fo  truly  laudable. 
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air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  Magnates  long,  it  becomes  un- 
wholefome.  Plence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in 
jails  not  only  contra6l  malignant  fevers  themfelves, 
but  often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are 
many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes, 
poffefiTed  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the  very 
lurking-places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  difeafes. 
Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good  health  ;  and 
their  children  commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice 
of  a  houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  ought 
always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to  open  free 
air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a  little 
to  render  them  unwholefome.    No  houfe  can  be 
"wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a  free  paffage  through  it. 
For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated, 
by  opening  oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a  cur- 
rent of  frefh  air  into  every  room..    Beds',  inftead  of  1 
being  made  up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them,  t 
ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  expofed  to  the  frelh 
air  from  the  open  windows  through  the  day.    This  ji 
would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  (hips,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  /hould  be  ufed.  The 
method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frcHi  nir, 
by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a  moffc  falutary  invention, 
and  is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  mcr 
dical  improvernents.    It  is  capable  of  univerfal  ap- 
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plication,  and  is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages, 
both  to  thofe  in  health  and  fickncfs.  In  all  places, 
where  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  together,  ven- 
tilation becomes  abfolutely  necefiary. 

Air  which  ftagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &e. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fliould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  (hut,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells,  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept 
clofe  covered  *. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduffc  is  viery  im-. 
prudent.  A  bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well- 
aired  ;  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a  fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a  fmall  ro'om  becomes 
ftill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep 
by  a  fire  in  a  fmall  apartment. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  aii-  in  the  night 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it 
through  the  day.  This  pra6tice  would  have  a  greater 
cfiTeft  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

*  We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by 
going  down  into  deep  v/ells  and  other  places  where  the  air  ftag- 
nates; all  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting^ 
down  a  lighted  candle  before  them,  and  flopping  when  thc-y 
perceive  it  go  out  j  yet  this  precaution,  flmpic  as  it  is,  is  fel- 
iotn  ufed. 
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Delicate  pcrfons  ought,  as  much  as  poffibic,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  the  afthmatic  and  confunnptive.  Such  perfons 
fhould  fly  cities  as  they  would  do  the  plague.  The 
hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I  have 
often  feen  perfons  fo  much  afflifled  with  this  malady 
while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoffible  for  them  to 
live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the  country,  were 
immediately  relieved.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
•with  regard  to  nervous  and  hyfteric  women.  Many 
people,  indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change 
their  fituation  in  queft  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay 
to  fuch  pcrfons  is,  that  they  fl-.ould  go  as  often  abroad 
into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  Ihould  admit 
frefh  air  frequently  into  their  houfes,  and  take  care 
to  keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  neceilary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftruding  the  free  current 
of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and 
unwholcfome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  inmoft  parts 
of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a  free 
pafTage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to  Am  and 
Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health 
of  mankind,  than  all  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting,  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  .Wood  not  only  obftrufts  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
moift  exhalations,  which  render  it  conftantly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a  proper  diflance  from  a 
I^Qufe,  but  Hiould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efper 
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c^ally  in  a  flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen's 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houses  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
krge  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  un- 
wholefome. Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render 
the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations, 
which  produce  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  dif- 
eafes.  Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfliy 
countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  the  dryefl:  fitua- 
tions  they  can  find,  to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay 
the  ftricleft  regard  to  cleanlinefs.  , 

If  frefli  air  be  neceffary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muft  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a  patient  lies,  without  be- 
ing ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocating 
fm.ell.  How  this  muft  affeft  the  fick  any  one  may 
judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as 
frefh  air.  It  is  the  moft  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if 
it  be  adminiftcred  with  prudence.  We  are  nor, 
however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  fick,  Frefh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poflTible,  by  opening  the 
windows  of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a  fick  perfon's  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink-^ 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

Is  places  where  numbers  of  fick  arc  crowded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiflTion  of  frefli  air 

becomes 
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becomes  abfolutely  necefTary.  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  that  the  lick  run  more  hazard 
from  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  infectious  difeafes  prevail. 

Physicians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  ho- 
fpitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  moft  of  their  time  amongfl:  the  fick, 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infeded  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All' hofpitals,  and  places  of  recep- 
tion fof  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  ficuation,  at 
fome  diftancefrom  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients 
as  labour  under  any  infeftious  difeafe  ought  never  to 
be  fufi^cred  to  come  near  the  reft  *. 


CHAP.  V. 
OF  EXERCISE. 

MANY  people  look  upon  the  neceffity  rtian  is 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a 
eurfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruc* 
ture  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  necefifary 
than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health:  Thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only 

*  A  year  feldom  paiTes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
phyfician  or  furgeon,  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever, 
caught  froin  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone 
to  blaiHM  Their  patients  ar6  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or 
ihey  are  too  carelefs  with  regard  to  their  own  conduit. 

the 
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the  mod  healthy,  but. generally  the  moft  happy  pait 
of  mankind,  Induftry  fcklom  fails  to  place  fuch 
above  want,  and  adlivity  ferves  them  inftead  ofphyfic. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by 
the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of 
inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and  the  commoa 
longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where, 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  mofl:  healthful  as  well 
as  the  mofl:  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  adlivity  (hews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a  healthy  youth  can-^ 
not  be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of 
punifhment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a  fl:rong 
proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition 
in  vain.  It  feems  to  be  a  catholic  law  throughout 
the  whole  animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without 
exercife,  fhould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fub- 
fiftence.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much 
of  it  as  is  neceflary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as 
are  under  his  diredlion,  deviate  from  this  original 
law,  and  they  fuffer  accordingly, 

Imactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  re^ 
laxation  of  the  folios,  which  difpofes  the  body  to 
innumerable  difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed, 
neither  the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions,  can 
be  duly  performed.  In  this  cafe,  the  word  confe- 
quences  muft  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll 
all  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  fleep  all  night  on  beds  of 
down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ?  Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend 
the  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a  coach, 
fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury 
are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of 

their 
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their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  to 
walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
■would  it  feem,  to  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  Twinging 
along  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures !  or 
to  Tee  a  fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  diTeafes  occafioned 
by  inaflivity,  dragged  along  the  ftreets  by  half  a  do- 
zen horfes  *  ! 

Glandular  obftruflions,  now  To  common,  ge- 
nerally proceed  from  inaflivity.  TheTe  are  the 
moft  obftinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver, 
kidnics,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired]  but,  when  they 
fail,  nothing  can  preferve  it,  ExerciTe  is  almoft  the 
only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftrudions  j  in- 
deed, it  does  not  always  Tucceed  as  a  remedy;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail 
to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  uTed  in  due 
time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongft  thoTe 
who  take  TufRcient  cxerciTe,  glandular  difeaTes  arc 
very  little  known ;  whereas  the  indolent  and  inaflive 
are  Teldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  in- 
aftivity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endleTs 
train  of  difeaTes  which  proceed  from  a  relaxed  ftate 

*  It  is  not  necefllty,  but  fafhion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  kave  not  exer- 
cife enough  to  keep  their  humours  from  ftagnation,  who  yet  dare 
not  venture  to  make  a  vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a  coach 
or  fedan,  left  they  (hould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  thai 
men  (hould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  theijF 
limbs,  or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a  piece 
of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a  ridiculous  fafhidn  ! 
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of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  aftive  or  la- 
borious complain  of  nervous  difeafes  ;  thefe  are  re- 
iervcd  for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have 
been  completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being 
reduced,  from  aftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their 
daily  bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  fources 
from  whence  nervous  difeafes  flow,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  j  but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negledled.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c. 
Exercife  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others 
where  medicine  proves  ineffedual. 

A  LATE  author  *,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
exercife  a  part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  f,  (hop- 
keepers, 

*  Cheync. 

t  Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
llrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a  lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  huftandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fa6l  is,  we 
want  men  for  laboriou;  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufeleft  for  want  of  occupations  fuitcd  to  their 
ftrength,  ice.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we 
Ihould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proflltute  thcmfelves  for 

bread, 
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keepers,  fludious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe 
cxercife  as  regularly  as  they  take  food,  This  might 
generally  be  bone  without  any  interruption  to  bufi- 
nefs  or  real  lofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a  bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  praftice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o'clock}  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  thebefl: 
time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty, and  the 
body  refreflied  with  fleep.  Befides,  the  morning  air 
braces  and  ftrengthcns  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  cold  bath.  Let 
any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till 
eight  or  nine  o'clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  a6live 
diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  fpirits 
cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day,  his  appetite 
keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrengthened.  Cuftom 
foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  prefcrvation  of  health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a  vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which 
indeed  they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

bread,  nor  find  fuch  a  want  of  men  for  tlie  important  purpofes  of 
navigation,  agriculture.  Sec.  An  eminent  filk  manufaflurer  tola 
me,  tliat  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufinefs  than 
men ;  and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a  great  many  girls  appren- 
tices as  filk-weavers.  I  hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others. 

Exercise, 
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Exercise,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body 
wichin  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing, 
&c.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  adhere  ftri^lly  to  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  exercife.  The  bed  way  is  to  take 
them  by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longed  which  is  moft 
i'uitable  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution.  Thefe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  a6lion  to  moft  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  fwimming,  and  fuch 
like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  aftive  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  pra£lifcd.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife 
would  do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  fuch  as 
are  not  under  the  necelTity  of  labouring  for  their 
bread.  As  adive  diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a 
fcdentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions 
are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume  time.  Inftead  of 
relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require  more  thought 
than  either  ftudy  or  bufinefs.  Every  thing  that  in- 
duces people  to  fit  ftill,  unlefs  it  be  fome  neceflTary 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided.. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are, 
hunting,  fliooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball' 
golfr  &c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote 
perfpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewife 

•  GolfFis  a  diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  Is  well 
calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in 
f.ch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  to  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thefe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  wiihom  violence. 

ftrengthen 
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ftrengthcn  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agilit/ 
to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours 
a-day  on  horfebackj  thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould 
employ  the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fliould 
never  be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  pre- 
vents the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  weakens  inftead  of 
Itrengthening  the  body. 

Every  man  lliould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceflity  to  take  exercifc.  Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfefrom  it 
afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe  of  mofl  hypochondriac 
and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a 
great  meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufaflure',  is  a  queftion  of  no  importance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to 
amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might 
have  many  good  effects.  They  would  at  leaft  derive 
as  much  honour  from  a  few  mafterly  fpecimens  of 
their  own  workmanfhip,  as  from  the  charader  of 
having  ruined  mod  of  their  companions  by  gaming 
or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying 
themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve 
them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  aJl  manner  of 
vice.    To  fay  a  man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than 

calling 
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xalling  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 
ifbme  ufeful  purfuic,  is  conftantly  in  quefl:  of  ideal 
;pleafures,  or  imprefled  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
:imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  fources  proceed  mod  of 
rthe  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Inadlivity  fruftrates  the  very 
defign  of  his  creation  j  whereas  an  aftive  life  is  the 
bbeft  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the.greateft  prefervative 
cof  health. 


CHAP.  VI. 
OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

(QLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regu* 
lated.     Too  little  fieep  weakens  the  nerves, 
ccxhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ;  and  too 
nnuch  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  bodygrofs,  and  dif- 
'pofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  complaints 
^of  a  fimilar  nature.  A  medium  ought  therefore  to 
tbe  obferved  j  but  this  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  Children 
rrequire  more  fleep  than  grown  perfons,  the  laborious 
[than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and  drink  freely,'^than 
thofe  who  live  abftemioufly.  Befides,  the  real  quan- 
:tity  of  fleep  cannot  be  meafured  by  timej  as  one  per- 
fon  will  be  more  refrefiin^  by  five  or  fix  hours 
•fleep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
Ideep  as  theypleafe-,  bur,   for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to 
sxceed  eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight 
houra  may  flumber,  but  they  can  be  hardly  faid  to 

H  flecpj- 
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fleep;  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore-< 
part  of  the  night,  fink  to  reft:  towards  morning,  and 
dole  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to  make  fleep  found  and 
refrefliing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of  lying 
a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  notonly  makes  the  fleep 
lefs  refrefhing,  but  relaxes  the  nerves,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  confti- 
tution than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a 
prafticefo  deftrm9:ive  to  health  ftiould  befo  much  In 
fafliion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon 
will  blafl:  the  moft  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the 
.  beft  conftitution,  is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  coun- 
tenances of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  fleep  refrefliing,  the  following  things  are 
i:equifite  :  Firft,  to  take  fufficientexercife  in  the  open 
%ir,  through  the  day  ;  next,  to  eat  a  light  fupper  ; 
and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a  mind  as  cheerful  and 
ferene  as  polTible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
.fleep,  as  well  as  too  little.^  Wefeldom  however  hear 
tji,e  aftive  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights. 
It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  generally  have 
thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  bed  of 
down  fhould  not  be  refrefliing  to  a  perfon  who  fits  all 
day  in  an' eafy  chair  ?  A  great  part  of  the  pleafure  of 
life  confifts  in  alternate  reft  and  motions  but  they  who 
reeled  the  latter  can  never  relifli  the  former.  The 
labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  m  plaiA  food  and 
found  fleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables 

and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is  wanting. 
'■•         -7  That 
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That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  fleep,  istrueeven 
to  a  proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  leaft 
at  that  meal,  are  fur e  to  have  uneafy  nights  j  and, 
if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreflion  on  their 
ftomach  and  fpiritsoccafion  frightful  dreams,  broken 
and  difturbed  repofe,  night-mares,  &c.  Were  ths 
fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a  light  fupper,  or  fit 
up  till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would 
enjoy  found  fleep,  and  rife  refreflied  and  cheer- 
ful. There  are  indeed  fome  people  who  cannot  fleep 
unlefsthey  have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this 
does  not  imply  theneceflityof  aheavyfupperj  befides, 
thefe  are  generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a 
:  fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food  through  the  day. 
Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.     When  the  mind.is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldoni 
<  enjoys  found  fleep.  That  greatefl  of  human  bleflings' 
:  flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
;  and  the  gay.     This  is  a  fufficient  reafon  why  every 
1  man  fiiould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as 
!  poflible  when  he  goes  to  reft.    Many,  by  indulging 
:  grief  and  anxious  thought,  havebaniflied  found  fleep 
:  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  more  refrefliing.  Whether  °his 
be  the  eflPecl:  of.  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ;  but  as 
moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when 
young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep,  at  this  feafon, 
will  prove  moft  refreOiing  to  them  ever  after.  Whe- 
ther the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  beft  for  fleep  or 
nor,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitteft  both  for 

2  bufinefa 
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bufinefs  and  amufement.  I  hardly  ever  knew  aa 
early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of  health  *. 

Of  Clothing, 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a  very  great  influence  in  this 
article  j  but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of 
things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  not  indeed  neceffary  to  obferve  an  exaft  propor- 
tion betwixt  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the 
degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit}  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpira- 
tion  free,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  cover  the  body  with  a 
great  quantity  of  clothes  j  bur,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more 
cool,  the  clothing  fliould  be  increafed.  Many  dif- 
cafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  adefedt 
of  perfpiration  ;  thefe  may,  in  fome  mcafure,  be 
prevented  by  a  fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing,  or 
by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difcharge  from  the  fkin,  as  clothes  made 
■  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

*  Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  in  life,  have 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  ;  nay  Tome  have  enjoyed  this  bleffing 
whofe  plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular  :  but  it  confifts 
with  obfervation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers. 
This  is  the  only  circumftancc  attending  lo»gevity,  to  which  1 
jiever  knew  an  exception. 

The 
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The  clochinff  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficientforwin- 
ter.  The  gre^teft  caution,  however,  is  neccflary  in 
making  thele  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off 
our  winter  clothes  loofoon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer 
ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets 
in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  wehavefrequently 
very  cold  weather  even  after  the  commencement  of 
the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife  be  prudent 
not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but  to  do  it 
gradually  ;  and  indeed  the  changes  of  apparel  in  this 
climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfidcrable,  efpecially 
among  thofe  who  have  pafled  the  meridian  of  life*. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity. 
Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered  clothe? 
in  this  view  ;  accordingly  their  fafhion  and  figure 
have  been  continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard 
'cither  to  health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency:  A  far- 
thingale, for  example,  may  be  very  neceflary  in  hot 
fouthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  lhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 

•  ThatcoUs  kill  more  than  plagues,  is  an  old  obfervation  ;  and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  ftridlly  true.  Every  perfon 
of  dircernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  moft  of  tl^e  colds 
which  prove  fo  deRruaive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A  few  warm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 
without  con fidering,  that  our  moft  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  May. 

H  3  believe 
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believe  that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without  its 
afliftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly- 
pernicious.  The  moft  deftru6live  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poITible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a  fine  ftiape.  By  this  practice 
the  aflion  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital  func- 
tions, are  obftru6ted.  Hence  proceed  indigeftions, 
fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confumptions  of 
the  lungs,  &c. 

The  feet  lilcewife  often  fuffer  by  preffure.  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  fay  j  but  certam  it  is,  that  this  notion  has 
made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  are  troubled  with  corns  :  a  difeafe  that  is 
feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait  fhoes.  Corns 
&re  not  only  very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering 
people  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewife  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other  difeafes*. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly  to 
be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as 
well  fhaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes 
as  freeand  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers  j  yet  few  perfons 
'  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life  are  able  to  make  any 
ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow 
flioes,  fqueezed  all  of  a  heap,  an.d  often  laid  over 
one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  rendered 

*  We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flefh,  and  frequently  hear 
ef  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and  ma- 
ny other  inconveniences  attending  the  feet,  muft  be  imputed 
folely  to  the  ufe  of  fliort  and  ftrait  fhoes. 

altogether 
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altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high 
heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A  lady  may 
feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  fhe  will 
never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  ftrains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  (loop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  mo- 
tion :  It  is  entirely  owing  to  (hoes  with  high  heels 
and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be 
faid  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  -not  only  prevent  t)ie  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obftrudl  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourifliment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  difeafes. 
Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  flocks,  cravats, 
necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous.  They 
obftrucl  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the  brain,  by 
which  means  headachs,  vertigos,  apoplexies,  and 
other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occafioned. 

The  perfedlion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  oaeto 
make  himfelf  a  flave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a  one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixt 
as  a  ftatue  from  morning  to  nighr,  than  difcompofe  a 
fingle  hair,  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a  pin.  WeT-e  we 
to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it 
■would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people  called 
Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and  often 
elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous.  What  others 
lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribbands,  they 
beflow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only  the 

■  H  4   .  afFedation 
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affeftation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a  great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  (hall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life;  but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conflitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate ;  confequently  may  be  kfs  attentive 
to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of  clothes 
necefiary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  determined  by 
reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience,  and 
every  man  is  the  bed  judge  for  himfelf  v/hat  quanti- 
ty of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep  him  warm  *. 


CHAP.  VIL 
OF    INTEMPERANCE.  . 

A MODERN  author  f  obfcrves,  that  temperance 
and  exercife  are  the  two  beft  phyficians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  belittle  occafion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent 
of  healthj  yet  numbers  of  mankind  a6t  as  if  they 

*  The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  body  fuffered 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars ;  the  latter  nqt  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  tlje  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them. 
this  as  it  may,  I  can  with  the  ftrifteft  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I 
have  cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  fhoes,  a  flannel 
waiflcoat,  a  pair  of  untjer  ftockings,  or  a  flannf  1  p^ttipoat,  to  be 
worn  durinof  the  cold  feafon  at  leaih 

f  Roufl'e^u. 

thought 
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thought  difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their  progrefs, 
and  by  intemperance  and  debauch,  feem,  as  it  were, 
to  folicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftruftion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  oa 
that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  fundlions;  and^ 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well  ; 
but  whatever  difturbs  them  necefl^arily  impairs  health. 
Intemperance,  however,  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  oeconomyi  it  hurts  the  digefl:ion,  re-» 
laxes  the  nerves,  renders  thedifi^srent  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humour^,  and  occafions  number^ 
lefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifliment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a  fliriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moifliure  and  manure  greatly  promote 
vegetation  5  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  en^ 
tirely  deftroy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurtful, 
nay  deftrudcive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  con- 
fifts  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 
titles us  to  the  charafter  of  rational  beings.  The 
flave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  humaa 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous pafTions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paflions  j  and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  propqr  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con^ 
tented  with  fatisfying  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetgallv  in  fearch 

Qf 
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of  fomething  that  may  gratify  them  ;  but  imaginary 
•wants  never  can  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  with 
littlej  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the 
epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  feldom 
ftop  in  their  career,  till  their  money,  or  their  confti- 
tution  fails :  Then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It.  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  confti- 
tutions  of  mankind.  The  moft  ignorant  perfon, 
however,  certainly  knows  what  is  meant  byexcefs; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofes, 
to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didtates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftruflion.  An  ele- 
gant writer  *  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet:  "For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a 
«'  fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I 
"  fancy  that  I  fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  le- 

tbargies,  with  other  innumerablediftempers,  lying 
*'  in  ambufcade  among  the  difhes." 

Nor 'is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate 
purfuit  ofcarnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufeof  intoxicating 
liquors,  ruin  the  b^ft  confiitution !  Indeed  thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo 
often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life, 
worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  hafling  with  fwift  pace  to 
,  *  Addifon. 

an 
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an  uniimely  grave.  Did  men  refled  on  the  painful 
difeafes,  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily  occa- 
fioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufficienttomake 
them  fhrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence 
even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  j 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  -direful  effefls  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing 
dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to 
bring  up  their  offspring  in  a  decent  manner?  How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her 
helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father 
js  indulging  his  infatiate  appetites  ? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo  much 
to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fliorten  the  lives  of 
children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor 
man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  con- 
tented with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a  numerous 
offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafeand 
luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample 
fortunes.  Even  ftates  and  empires  feel  the  influence 
of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
tenf^perance,  and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon 
health,  we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a 
few  obfervations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that 
vice,  viz.  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  a6t  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poilonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  alinofl:  every  day,  it 
is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  confti  tucion 

mufl: 
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muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hoM 
olit  under  a  daily  fever!  But  fevers  occafioned  by 
drinking  do  not  always  go  ofF  in  a  day;  they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  efFcds. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a  chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion  ;  they  deftroy.the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders  j  they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deflroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifliment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obftru6lions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
whei)  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a  cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effefls  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  leis  pernicious.  When  the  veffels  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  fl:rctch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  northe  humours 
properly  prepared.  Hence  mofl:  people  of  this  cha- 
rafter  are  afflifted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous 
fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear, 
they  are  feized  with  low  fpirirs,  hypochondriacal  dif-- 
orders,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

Consumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  thtfcaufes  to  v/hich  we  mull  impute  the  increafe  of 
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Confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcld  malt-' 
liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  England, 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  cir- 
culation ;  from  whence  proceed  obftrudlions,  and  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale- 
drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical.:  nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almofl: 
indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Those  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard  thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs  in 
piecesj  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them  *. 

The  habit  of  drinkjng  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief. 
It  aff'ords  them  indeed  a  temporary  eafe.  But,  alas  ! 
this  folace  is  fliort-livedj  and  when  it  is  over,  the 
fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they 
had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a  repetition 
of  the  dofe  becomes  necelfary,  and  every  frefli  dofe 
makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch 
becomes  a  flave  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a 
facrific&co  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a 

*  We  nuy  form  fome  notion  of  theimmenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpiritsconrumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumftance,  thatirt 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  ftill  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  ftills  are  conftantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonous  liquor  called  A/s/a/;;^;.  The  common  people  have  got 
fo  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafc  fpirit,  that 
when  a  porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  ftreets,  they 
fay,  //(  has  got  nclajjed, 
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medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejedted  as  the  drunkard 
when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is,  that 
thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits  while  the 
glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the  moft: 
melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end  to  their 
own  miferable  exiftence  in  a  fit  of  fpleen  or  ill 
humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  deftrudlive  to 
health,  but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
It  is  ftrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on 
account  of  a  fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of 
brutes,  fnould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below 
them.  Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that 
condition,  it  would  feem  but  a  juft  punifliment. 
Though  this  be  not  the  confequence  of  one  a£t  of 
intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a  courfc  of  it. 
By  a  habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is 
often  reduced  to  a  mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.    It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 

*  It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs 
out  of  fafhion .  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain  than  it 
was  formerly  ;  but  it  Hill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where 
this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality.  There  no  man 
isfuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well,  who  does  not  make  them 
drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink,  is  certainly  the  greateft  piece 
of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Manlinefs,  complai- 
fance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a  man  to  take  his  glafs, 
if  urged  to  it  at  a  time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poifon.  The 
cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fafhion'  in 
France  ;  and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among  the  politer  part 
of  the  Englifh,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  baniflied  from  every  part 
of  this  ifland. 
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and  obftrucls  their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any- 
benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thofe 
who  make  a  pradice  of  drinking  generous  liquors 
when  young,  cannot  expedt  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
them  as  a  cordial  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a  moft  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor. 
We  have  known  mothers  fell  their  children's  clothes, 
the  food  that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards 
even  the  children  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafc 
the  accurfed  draught. 


CHAP.  vin. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

THE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a  fault  which  admits 
of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiration  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
neccfTary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  thefkin,  fo  neceflary  for  health.  When 
that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpi- 
ration,  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  reforbed 
from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occafion  difeafes. 
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The  itch,  and  feveral  other  difeafes  of  the  fkln, 
are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs  *.  They  nnay 
indeed  be  caught  byinfeftion,  or  brought  on  by  poor 
living,  unwholefome  food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldom 
continue  long  where  cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the 
fame  caufe  muft  we  impute  the  various  kinds  of  ver- 
min which  infeft  the  human  body,  houfes,  &c. 
Thefe  may  always  be  banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone, 
and  wherever  they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
it  is  neglected. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 
who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercifc, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infeftion  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deftruflion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objed  of  public  attention.  It  is  not 
fufficient  that  I  be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it 
in  my  neighbour  affedts  my  health  as  well  as  his  own. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a  common  nui- 
fance,  they  ought  at  leaft  to  be  avoided  as  infeftious. 
All  who  regard  their  health  fliould  keep  at  adiftance 
even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
le£led,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

*  Mr.  Pot,  in  his  furglcal  obfervations,  mentions  a  difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fvveepers  cancer,  as  it  is  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  that  unhappy  fet  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to  ne- 
gleft  of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juftice.  I  am  convinced, 
if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe 
was  kept  clean  by  frequent  wadiing,  it  would  never  happen. 
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Ic  is  well  known,  that  infeclious  difeafes  are  com- 
municated by  tainted  air.    Every  thing,  therefore, 
■which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infec- 
tion, ought  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded 
againft..  For  this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filch, 
'of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 
Hreets.    Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  infection 
ithan  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

■  In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
Ithan  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered,  with  allies, 
(dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter- 
Ihoufes,  or  killing  fhambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in 
tthe  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood, 
c excrements,  &c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  gene- 
rrally  covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
iit  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
^vented  by  active  magiftrates,  who  have  it  aiways  in 
ttheir  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to  things 
cof  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of 
tthem ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
-ral  cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  under- 
litood  by  the  magiftrates  of  raoft  great  towns  in  Bri- 
:tain;  though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  con- 
fpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.    Nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to  their  health, 
than  a  clean  townj  nor  can  any  thing  imprefs  a 
ftranger  with  a  nriore  difrefpeftful  idea  of  any  people 
than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions  people  may 
make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civilization,  we  will 
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venture  to  affirm,  that  fo  long  as  theynegleft  clean- 
linefs,  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs  in  a  fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  efFeds  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm-houfe  without  a  dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mafters  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
lefs  with  refpe6l  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effed  of  in- 
dolence and  a  dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
■render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  fliould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a  fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  clcanefl  and 
beft  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  punifliing  feverely  thofc  who  bring  it 

•  In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs 
an  objeft  unwortliy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca,  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  th« 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works ;  and  beftows 
higher  encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who 
made  and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchicved  the 
greateft  conquefts. 

How  truly  great  does  the  Emperor  Trajan  appear,  wheu 
giving  direftions  to  Pliny  his  proconful,  concerning  the  making 
of  a  common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a  coo- 
quered  city  ? 
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dirty,  the  fame  method  fhould  be  takferi  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  ncceflaries  of  life* 

In  camps  the  ftridleft  regard  fliould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infedlious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amortgft  a  whole  army;  and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs> 
received  particular  inftrudtions  with  refpe6l  to  clean- 
linefs *.  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  are  liable,  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch 
laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  moft  eaflern  countries^ 
'Cleanlinefs  makes  a  great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifli  religionj  enjoins 
various  bathings,  wafhings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity;  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for 
the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefe 
wafliings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend 
.  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a  proper  attention  to 
I  many  of  them.    Were  every  perfon,  for  example> 
;  after  vifiting  the  fick,  handling  a  dead  body,  of 
( couching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infedion,  to 

*  Thou  fnalt  have  a  place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thoit 
,  i  flialt  go  forth  abroad  :  and  thou  fhalt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy 
1^  weapon :  and  it  ftail  be  when  thou  Ihalc  cafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thoa 
'"-alt  dig  therewith,  and  (halt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
Cometh  from  thee,  &c.  Peuter.  chap,  xxiii.  ver,  12,  13. 
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wafli  before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to 
meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the 
infeflion  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Freqjjent  wafliing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fl<:in,  but  likewife  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  en- 
livens, the  fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  being  fliaved,  waflied, 
and  fhifted  ;  efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been 
neglected  longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a  very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  obftrud:  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  clean^ 
linefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were 
people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  luke- 
warm water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom  experience 
the  ill  efFeds  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes. 

A  PROPER  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  difbempers 
break  out  there,  no  ofic  can  be  fafe.  The  befl:  way  toi 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company 
be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When 
infeftious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the 
moft  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading :  it  is 
likewife  neceffary  to  prevenj:  their  returning  after- 
wards, or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  thisi 
purpofe,  the  cloches,  bedding,  &c,  of  the  fick  ought 
to  be  carefully  waflied,  and  fumigated  with  brim- 
5  .  ilone. 
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ftone.  Infeflion  will  lodge  a  long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moll  ter- 
rible manner. 

places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
coliefted  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  moft  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmeii  in  fuch  places 
is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effefl  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difcafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
linefs is  negleded,  a  perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a 
greater  chance  to  become  fick,  than  a  fick  perfon 
has  to  get  well. 

Few. things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negleft,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears' 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fickj  they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a  perfon  in  a  fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth  than  change  the  leaft  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  necefi'ary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is  cer- 
I  tainly  more  fo  for.  the  fick.    Many  difeafes  may  be 
cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone;  moft  of  them  might'be 
mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it  is  neglefted,  the 
flighteft  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  moft 
malignant.  The  fame  miftaken  care  v/hich  prompted  ■ 
people  to  prevent  the  leaft  admiflion  of  frefh  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  likewife  to  have  induced  them  to 
keep  them  dirty.    Both  thefe  defl:ru6live  prejudices 
will,  we  hope,  be  foon  entirely  exploded. 

Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
■we  fhould  not  pradlife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attrafts 
cur  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
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efteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  thp 
higheft  as  well  as  the  lowed  ftation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfcd  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
innportance  tofociety  than  real  cleanlinefs.  It  ought 
to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where;  but,  in  po- 
pulous  cities,  it  fhould  be  almoft  revered  *. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 
OF  INFECTION. 

MOST  difeafes  are  infeftious.    Every  perfo;. 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
connmunication  with  the  difeafed.    The  common 
practice  of  vificing  the  fick,  though  ofcen  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dif- 
(:ourage  any  acl  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially  ! 
towards  thofe  in  diftrefs;  but  we  cannot  help  blaming 
fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours  lives  > 
by  a  miftaken  friendiliip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity.  ; 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  countrv.  i 
>rc  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with  i 

As  it  is  iippoflible  to  be  thoroughly  cleap  without  a  fufficient  i 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  magi-  d 
ftrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article.  | 
Moft  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  cafily  fupplied  p 
with  water  ;  and  thofe  perfons  vvho  will  not  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe- 
yerely  punidied.    The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  waftied  every  day.    This  is  the  only  effcdual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ;  and,  upon  trial,,  we 
are  perfuadcd,  it  will  be  found  the  cheapeft. 

idle 
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idle  vifuors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
fcrvancs  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  Tick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch  always  efcape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduft. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  commu- 
nicate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a  pa- 
tient in  that  difeafe;  yet  many  other  fevers  are  almofl: 
as  infeftious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal. 
Some  imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  vil- 
lages than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medi- 
cal affiftance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  oftener  proceeds  from 
the  caufe  above  menrionedi 

Were  a  plan  to  be  laid  down  for  corhmunicating 
infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than 
by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such 
vificors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  con- 
nexions, but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding 
the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by 
their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances  dif- 
turb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his 
fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  pofiible.  The  fight  of 
llrange  faces,  and  every  thing  thatdifturbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country-places  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding 
them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lies, 
is  another  way  of  fpreading  infeaion.  The  infedion 

1  4  '  does 
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does  not  always  die  with  the  patient.  In  many  cafes 
it  rather  grows  ftronger  as  the  body  becomes  putrid. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  die  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  or  other  putrid  difeafes.  Such  ought 
not  to  lie  long  unburiedj  and  people  fhould  keep, 
as  much  as  poffible,  at  a  diftance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infeftious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legiflator, 
among  many  other  wife  inftitutions  for  preferving 
health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infedion,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called, 
cither  from  a  difeafed  perfon  or  a  dead  body.  In 
many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from 
thofe  in  health  j  and  it  was  deemed  a  crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a  perfon  only  touched 
a  difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  walh 
himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a 
diftance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  deceafed,  unlefs  it  has  been 
well  waftied  and  fumigated,  as  infedtion  may  lodge  a 
long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very  tragical 
efteds.  This  fliews  the  danger  of  buying  at  random 
the  clothes  which  have  been  ufed  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
brings  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  beftowed, 
either  to  prevent  the  introdu6lion  or  fpreading  of 

infeftious 
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infe(51:ious  difcafes.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague  j  but  other  difeafes  pafs  un- 
regarded *. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  in  cities  by  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns  j  and  when  infedlious  dif- 
eafes break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoflible  for  the  in* 
habitants  to  efcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be 
eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere 
of  a  large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abound- 
ing with  various  kinds  of  infedtion,  and  muft  be 
pernicious  to  health.  The  beft  advice  that  we  can 
give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is, 
to  chufe  an  open  fituationj  to  avoid  narrow,  dirty, 
crowded  ftreets  3  to  keep  their  own  houfes  and  offices 
clean  ;  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as 
their  time  will  permit. 

•  Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would 
be  attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  eafily 
be  done  by  appointing  a  phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea^port, 
to  infpefl  the  ihip's  company,  paflengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
afliore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infedtious  diforder  prevailed,' 
t9  order  the  fhip  to  perform  a  (hort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the 
fick  to  feme  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might 
likewifc  order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed 
by  the  fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  tho- 
roughly clcanfed  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  it  were  fent 
afhorc.  A  fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conduced,  would 
prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infeftious  difeafes,  from  being 
brought  by  failors  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  dilFufcd 
all  over  the  conntry. 

I* 
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It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infeftious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might  often 
fave  a  family,  or  even  a  whole  town,  from  being  in- 
fefted  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people 
ihould  abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrcfs, 
but  only  to  put  them  on  their  guard  againft  being 
too  much  in  company  with  thofc  who  are  afHifted 
with  difeafes  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infeftious  difeafes, 
run  very  great  hazard.  They  fhould  fluff  their 
nofes  with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong  fmelling 
herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the 
room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a  ftream  of  frefh  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without  having 
changed  their  clothes  and  waflied  their  hands i  other- 
wife,  if  the  difeafe  be  infeftious,  they  will  in  all  pro- 
bability carry  the  contagion  along  with  them*. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  due  atten- 

*  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infeftion  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleflhefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  afFedl  a  familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient's  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a  confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infeftious  difeafe,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  doftor's  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away 
fome  of  the  infeftion;  and,  if  he  goes  direftly  to  vifit  another 
patient  without  wafiiing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes,  or  being 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  is  it  ar._, 
wonder  that  he  fliould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ?  Phyficians 
rot  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves,  by  this  praftice. 
And,  indeed,  they  fometimes  fufFer  for  their  want  of  care. 
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tion  to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infcdtion 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  nnoft  difeafes  are  in  feme  degree  infectious,  no 
one  fhould  continue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the 
jieceflary  attendants,  I  nnean  not,  however,  by  this 
caution,  to  deter  thofe  whofe  duty  or  office  leads 
them  to  wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a  laudable 
and  neceflary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion ;  as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs  j  fe- 
niovingjails,  hofpitals,  church-yards,  and  other  places 
where  infeftionmay  be  generated,  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  great  towns  *  }  widening  the  fbreets  j  pulling 
down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  pro- 
mote a  free  circulation  of  air  through  every  part  of 
the  town,  8tc.  Public  hofpitals,  or  proper  places  of 
reception  for  the  fick,  provided  they  were  kept  clean, 
v/ell  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open  fituation, 
would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in-!* 
feftion.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent  the 
poor,  when  fick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  or 
officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  it 
unnecefTary  for  fick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  ma- 
fters  houfes.  Mafters  had  better  pay  for  having  their 
fervants  taken  care  of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the 
hazard  of  having  an  infev5lious  difeafe  difFufed  among 
a  numerous  family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people, 
when  placed  in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  dif- 
fufe infeftion  among  their  neighbours,  but  have  like- 
wife  the  advantage  of  being  well  attended. 

*  The  ancients  v/onld  not  fufFer  even  the  Temples  of  their  gods, 
f  here  the  fick  refortcd,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a  city. 

Ws 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
ftead  of  preventing  infedlion,  may  become  the  means 
of  diffufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  great  towns  j  when  numbers  ofpatientsarecrowded 
together  into  fmall  apartments;  when  there  is  a  con- 
ftantcommunication  kept  up  between  the  citizens  and 
the  patients  j  and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are 
negle6leda  they  become  ncfts  for  hatching  difeafes,  and 
every  one  who  goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a  ri{k  of 
receiving  infedion  himfelf,  but  likewife  of  commu- 
nicating it  to  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  they  were 
both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a  more  refpectable 
footing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them 
with  lefs  reluctance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  mod  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infeftious 
diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them 
communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were  proper  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of  fuch  diforders, 
and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hofpital,  we 
il)ould  feldom  fee  a  putrid  fever,  which  is  almofl:  as 
infectious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 
OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  pafllons  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  af- 
fects the  body,  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain 
a  fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there 
is  eftablifhed  a  reciprocal  influence  betwixt  the  men- 
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tal  and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  paffion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  aninnal  fundtions. 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes ; 
and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paffion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I  have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  ad- 
vife  them  to  guard  againft  the  excefs  of  this  paffion 
with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry;  but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  re- 
fentment  in  our  breafl:.  Refentment  preys  upon  the 
mind,  and  occafions  the  moft  obftinate  chronical  dif- 
orders, which  gradually  wafte  the  conftitution.  No- 
thing Ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  for- 
give injuries :  it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fliould  avoid  violent  gufts  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  Nei- 
ther ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endea- 
vour at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as 
a  conftant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought 
to  be  blamed  for  a  decent  concern  about  life  3  but  too 

great 
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great  a  defire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of* 
lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  deprefling  tiie  fpi- 
rits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render 
thofe  difeafes  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would 
overconae. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effects.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  pradlice, 
fo  common  among  young  people,  of  frightening  one 
another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind,  k 
is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human  pafTions. 
They  may  eafily  be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as 
never  again  to  a6t  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  efFefts  of  fear  prove  more  gene- 
rally hurtful.  The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future 
evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the 
very  evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo 
many  die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long 
had  a  dread,  or  which  had  been  impreffed  on  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  foolifh  predidion.  This, 
for  example,  is  often  the' cafe  with  women  in  child- 
bed. Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fituation  are 
impreffed  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a  long  time 
before  it  happens;  and  ther6  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  i 
this  imprefTion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  eaken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in 
labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  it;  which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A  woman  after  delivery, 
finding  he^-felf  weak  and  exhaufled,  immediately  ap- 
prehends flie  is  in  danger;  but  this  fear  feldom  fails 
4  to 
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to  obftrucl  the  necefiary  evacuations  upon  which  her 
recovery  depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a  facrifice 
to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no 
danger,  did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women,  in  a 
great  town,  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  with  child,  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women 
to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tat- 
tling goffips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
€ars  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that  may 
in  the  leaft  alarm  a  pregnant,  or  child-bed  woman, 
ought  with  the  greatcft  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by 
the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifli  bell  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive  j  and  if  they  come  to  know 
that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  with  themfelves,  what  mud  be  the  confequcnce  ? 
At  any  rate,  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the 
cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes, 
"When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  patient's  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  eSe6t 
of  a  funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a  day  in 
his  ears  ?  No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft, 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which  he 
labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a  greater  tend- 
ency 
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ency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of 
which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to  raife  them. 

If  this  iifelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
Ilfhed,  we  ought  to  keep  the  Tick  as  much  from  hear- 
ing it  as  poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this  frorti 
being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal 
ftorles  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathifing 
friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  ene- 
mies. All  who  wifh  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to  keep 
fuch  perfons  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  them. 

A  CUSTOM  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians, 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient's  fate, 
or  foretelling  the  iffue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity  no  doubt 
introduced  this  praflice,  and  ftill  fupports  it,  in  fpite 
of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I  have 
known  a  phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boafl:,  that 
he  pronounced  more  fentences  than  all  his  Majefty's 
judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not 
often  equally  fatal  1  It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that 
the  do6tor  does  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the 
patient.  So  much  the  worfe.  A  fenfible  patient  had 
better  hear  what  the  do6tor  fays,  than  learn  it  from 
the  difconfolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the 
broken  whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  hap- 
pens, when  the  doftor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion, 
that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very 
embarraflment  which  the  friends  and  attendants  fliew 
in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufEcient 
to  difcover  the  truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wifeft  ends,  concealed 
frpm  mortals  their  fate » and  we  do  not  fee  what  right  any 
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inan  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially 
if  fucha  declaration  has  a  chance  to  kill  him.  Man- 
kind are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future 
events,  and  feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his 
opinion.  A  doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one  that 
may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick, 
is  furely  the  mofi:  fafe.    This  condudl  could  neither 
hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phyfician.     Nothing  tends 
more  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thole  bold 
prognofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
anoft  ignorant  of  the  faculty.    The  miltakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  ftanding  proofs 
bf  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefsof  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient's 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connexions  j  though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  thegreatefl:  caution: 
but  it  never  can  be  neceflary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole 
town  and  country  ihould  know,  immediately  after 
the  doftor  has  made  his  firft  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes 
ef  his  patient's  recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent 
curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion  the  phyfician  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferveno' 
better  than  an  evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofewho think  themfel ves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
not  to  add  to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears. 
A  friend,  or  even  a  phyfician,  may  often  do  more 
good  by  a  mild  and  fympathizing  behaviour  than  by 
rnedicine,  and  fhould  never  negledl  to  adminifter 
that  grcatcft  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 

K  Of 
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Of  Grief. 

Grief  Is  the  moft  deftru6tive  of  all  the  pafllonS'*. 
Its  effefts  are  permanent,  and  when  it  finks  deep  into 
the  mind^  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear 
being  of  a  more  violent  nature,  feldom  laft  long; 
but  grief  often  changes  into  a  fixed  melancholy, 
which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  con- 
ilitution.  This  pafTion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning} 
but  when  it  has  gained  flrength,  all  attempts  to  re* 
move  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but  it 
fhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  withs 
ferenity.  Many  perfons  make  a  merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and,  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obfti- 
nately  refufe  all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load. 
Such  condud  is  not  only  deflruftive  to  health,  but: 
inconflftent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe.. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necelTary  for  healtli.  as 
change  of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon 
one  fubjeft,  efpecially  of  a  difagreeable  nature,  it 
hurts  the  whole  functions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief 
indulged  fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appe- 
tite j  by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprefTed,  the 
nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  frefli  fupplies  of  chyle.,- 
vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excellent  conltitution  has 
been  ruinedby  afamily-misfortune,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  exceflive  grief.  • 

It  is  utterly  impofllble,  that  any  perfon  of  a 
dejeded  mind  Ihould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
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fee  dragged  out  for  a  few  years :  But  whoever  would 
Uvt  to  a  good  old  age,  mull  be  gpod- humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power  i  yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  ac- 
tions, depend  greatly  upon  ourfdves.  We  can  either 
aflbciate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  companions, 
mingle  in  the  amufements  and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  ftill 
and  brood  over  our  calamities,  as  we  choofe.  Thefe, 
and  many  fuch  things,  are  certainly  in  our  power, 
and  from  thefe  the  mind  generally  takes  its  caft. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our 
attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one 
objecl.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind, 
unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating 
new  objecls.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of 
relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.     Turn  the  attention 
frequently  to  new  objeds.  Examine  them  for  fome 
time.    When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  fhift  the 
fcene.    By  this  means  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  new 
ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  en- 
tirely difappear.    Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any 
art  or  fcience,  reading  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjeds  as 
deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  c^rief 
than  the  moft  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot 
be  heakhy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  ^  neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfc  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  It  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  wuh  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftcad 
tnerefore  of  abftrading  ourfelves  from  the  world  or 
*>unnefs,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ou^ht  to 
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engage  in  it  with  nnore  than  ufual  attention,  to  dif- 
chargewith  double  diligence  the  fundions  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a  cheerful  and  fecial 
temper. 

Innocen't  amufemcnts  are  by  no  means  to  be 
negleded.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to 
the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objefts,  help  to  dif- 
pel  the  gloom  which  mifortunes  caft  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  othci; 
happy  efFe6ls. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  th« 
cure  worfejthan  the  difeafe.  Itfeldom  fails  to  end  ir* 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  character,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  pafllons  i 
at  leafl,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjeft  to 
the  controul  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than 
any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  pafllons 
are  necefHiry  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual, 
but  love  is  neceflary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpe- 
cics  itfelf :  It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  psflion 
fhould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breaft. 

Though  love  be  a  ftrong  pafllon,  it  is  feldom  fb 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few  •] 
perfons  fall  defperarely  in  love  all  at  once.  Wc 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers  i 
with  this  palTion,  to  confider  well  the  probability  of: 
his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objeft  of  his  love.  When  : 
that  is  not  likely,  he  fliould  avoid  every  occafion  of ) 
increafing  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  fly  the  com- 
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pany  of  the  beloved  objeftj  to  apply  his  mind  at- 
tentively to  bufinels  or  rtudy  j  to  take  every  kind  of 
amufementi  and,  above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  find  another  objedl  which  may  engage  his 
atreclions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  nopalTion  with  which  people  arefo  ready 
to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous. 
Some  men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from 
mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  fliew  their  confequence 
with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of 
cruelty  which  any  one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we 
eagerly  wilh  for,  we  eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too 
credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into  a  fituation  which 
is  truly  deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  difcover 
that  the  pretended  lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there 
is  no  jefting  with  this  paflion.  When  love  is  got  to 
a  certain  height,  it  admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the 
pofieffion  of  its  objeft,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought 
always  if  pofTible  to  be  obtained  ^. 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
3S  if  they  thought  it  a  crime  to  be  cheerful,  They 

•  The  conduct  of  parents  witl>  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.    An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conftant  aim  of  parents  ;  while  their  children  often 
fuffer  a  real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
firfl  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult,  in  difpofing  their  chilr 
drcn  in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
.  always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
:  parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of 
■  their  condu6t,  after  a  ruined  conftitution,  a  loft  cbaraftcr,  or  a 
L  diibadcd  mind,  has  fliewn  them  their  miftake. 

K  3  imagine 
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imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mor- 
tifications, or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft  indul- 
gence, even  of  the  mofl  innocent  amufements.  A 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  upon  their  countenances,  while 
the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  At 
length  the  faireft  profpedls  vanifh,  every  thing  puts 
onadifmal  appearance,  and  thofe  very  objeds  which 
ought  to  give  delight  afford  nothing  butdifguft.  Life 
itfelf  becomes  a  burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch, 
perfuaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often 
puts  an  end  to  his  own  miferable  exiftence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far 
perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evilg 
which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  than  True  Religim,  toraife  andfup- 
port  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  affli6lion 
that  can  bcfal  them.  It  teaches  them,  that  even  thtf 
fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  next;  and  that  all  who  perfii't  in  a  courfe  of 
virtue  fliall  at  length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 

Persons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion  i 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  oni 
gloomy  fubjefts.    That  peace  and  tranquillity  ofi 
mind,  which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a 
more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the 
terrors  that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter 
men  from  outward  adls  of  wickednefsj  but  can 
never  infpire  them  with  that  love  of  God  and  real, 
goodnefs,  in  which  alone  true  religion  confifts. 

To  conclude  j  the  befl  way  to  counteraift  the  vio- 
lence of  any  pafTion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  ei^* 
gaged  in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 
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CHAP.  XI. 
OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

THE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 
are  thofe  of  Jiooly  uriney  and  infenfible  perfpira- 
iion.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftrufted  without 
impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not 
only  occafions  z  plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the 
vefiels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  to 
•the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping 
the  body  regular.  When  thcf<eces\it  too  long  in  the 
bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours  i  and  when  they  are 
too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficientlynou- 
rilhed.  A  medium  is  therefore  to  bedefired  j  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  fleep,  and 
cxercife.  W^ienever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is 
rcafon  to  fufpe6t  a  fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  fcveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to 
exped  cither  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or 
their  difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and 
drinking  difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oecono- 
my,  and  never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too 
much  or  too  little  food  will  have  this  effeft.  The 
former  indeed  generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the 
latter  coftivenefsi  but  both  have  a  tendency  to  hurt 
ihe  health, 

K  4  It 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  theexaa  numbcP 
of  ftools  which  may  be  confiftent  with  health,  as 
thefe  differ  in  the  difFerent  periods  of  life,  in  difFercnc 
conftitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  under 
a  different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  how- ' 
ever  generally  allowed,  that  one  ftool  a-day  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  moft  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions, 
I  have  known  perfons  in  perfed  health  v/ho  did  not 
go  to  ftool  above  once  a-weck.  Such  a  degree  of  cof- 
tivencfs  however  is  not  fafe  ;  though  the  perfon  who 
labours  under  it  may  for  feme  time  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a  ftool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
ftools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  leffensrall  the  other  difcharges, 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke,  is  likewife  very  proper,  vi^s^.to  folicit  na- 
iure  by  going  regularly  to  fiool  every  morning  whether 
cne  has  a  call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be 
acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Persons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they 
become  as  neceffary  as  daily  bread.  Thofc  who  are 
troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought  rather,  ifpoftible,  to 
remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fliould  likewife'go 
thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  aftringent, 
or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other  re- 
gimen neceffary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 

article 
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article  Cojiivenefs,  where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  ia 
treated  as  a  difeafe. 

Such  perfonsas  aretroubled  with  a  habitual  loofen 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  ftiould  ufe  food  which  braces 
and  flrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of 
an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the 
fineft  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c. 
Their  drink  ftiould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and 
water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
fuch  like. 

As  a  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftru6ted  perfpiration,  perfons  affefted  with  it  ought  to 
keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  flcin, 
and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the  per- 
fpiration. Further  direflions  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the  ar- 
ticle Loofenefs, 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantify 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 
either  *.   Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 

equal 

*  It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  amo»g  phyliclans,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  ancertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this  who  confiders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  afFefted,  and  confeqiiently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  pafiions,  the  ftateof  the  atmofphere,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  ftate  of  the 
other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  arefufiicient  to  in- 
duce a  change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any 
one  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  aftonifliedat  the  impudence  of  thofe 
*trif»^  quacks,  who  pretend  to,  find  out  difeafes,  and  prcfcribe  to 

patients 
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equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thino- 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
laliment  would  afford  very  different  quantitiesofurine. 
Though  fof  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be 
given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a  perfon  of  com- 
moQ  fenl'e  will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  when  it 
is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a  free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  bu 
adually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted  i  and  every  thing  that  may  obftrudt  it 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and 
difcharge  of  urine  are  lefTened  by  a  fedentary  life, 
Sleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of 
a  dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are  aftrin- 
gent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch  like. 
Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpect  that  their  urine  is 
in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any  fymptoms  of 
the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid  thefe  things,  but 
whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a  tendency  to  leflen  the 
quantity 'of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 

patients  from  the  bare  inrpe£lion  of  their  iKine.  Thefe  impollors, 
however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  andby  the  amazing 
credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs  confiderable  for- 
tunes. Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try,  that  in  favour  of  urine- doaors  is  the^ftrongeft.  The  common 
people  have  ftill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  fltill,  although  it  has 
been  demonftrated  that  no  one  of  them,  unlefs  he  has  been  pre. 
vioufly  informed,  is  able  to  diftinguifh  the  .ijrine  of  a  horfe  from 
that  of  a  man.  . 
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but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watery  parts  flying  ofF  firfl:,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  3y  the  conftanc 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted, 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  thaa 
perfons  of  a  more  active  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tediou?,  and  even  incurable 
diforders,  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  l?een  over- 
diftended,itoftenlofes  its  power  of  ^ftion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expelit  properly. 
The  calls  of  Nature  ought  ' never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  ayirtue;  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  anyone  torifl^: 
his  health,  or  hazzard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall  a  quantity.  This  may  beoccafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
exceffive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
lates  the  kidnieSj  diffolves  the  blood,  &c.  This  dif- 
ordervery  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  acon- 
fumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  miti- 
gated by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medi- 
cines, fuch  as  are  recommended  under  the  article 
Piabetes,  or  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perfpiration, 

Insensible  perfpiration  is  by  fome  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  ail  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body. 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif* 
cafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  j  but  when 
it  is  obftruaed,  the  whole  frame  is  generally  difor- 
dered.  This  difcharge  however  being  lefs  perceptible 
than  any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended 
to.  Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms, 
agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from  obftrufted  perfpi- 
ration  before  we  are  aware  of  its  havino-  taken 
place.  ^ 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moftofthem  im- 
pute their  diieafes  either  to  violent  colds  which 
they  had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been 
negledted.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a  critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  feafons,  climates,  conftitutions  &c, 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
mofl  commonly  obftrudl  it,  and  to  fhew  how  far 
they  may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence 
counterafted  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a  due  at- 
tention to  thefe  cofts  Britain  annuallyfonie  thoufand^ 
of  ufeful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere. 

One  of  the  mofl  common  caufes  of  obftruded  per-; 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefsof  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  happen 
more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  ^Yith  us  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different 
in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change 
almofl  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a  few  days, 
and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  That 

fuch 
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fuch  changes  muft  affe£t-  the  ftate  of  the  perfpiratiori 
is  obvious  to  every  one  *. 

The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  moft  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfelvea 
fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flightefl  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppref-* 
fions  of  the  breaft,  &c.  they  become  a  kind  of  living 
barometers. 

Wet  Clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only,  by  their  coldnefs,  obftru6^: 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  being  ab- 
forbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes 
the  danger.  The  moft  robufl:  conftitution  is  not  proof 
againft  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  ciothes  j  they 
daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal 
diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoffible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  lefifened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon ;  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that 
they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their 

•  I  never  knew  a  more  remarkable  inftance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  while  I  was 
writing  thefe  notes.  This  morning  Auguft  14,  17S3,  the 
thermometer  in  the  (hade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a 
very  few  days  ago  it  ftood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  reflets 
on  fuch  great  and  fudden  changes  in  the  atmofphere  will  be  fur- 
prifcd  to  f.nd  colds,  coughs,  rheums,  with  other  afFeSions  of 
t  ie  breall  and  bowels,  fo  common  in  this  country. 

clothes 
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clothes  wet,  and  frequently  fleep  even  whole  nights  iri 
this  condition.  The  frequent  inftances  which  we  have 
of  the  fatal  efFcfts  of  this  conduit,  ought  certainly  to 
deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
colic,  inflammations  of  the  breaft  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  palTion,  cholera  morbus^  &c.  are  often  occa- 
fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous  ;  but  it  ought,  as  far  as  pofTible, 
to  be  avoided.  Thedel'cate,  and  thofe  who  are  nox 
accullomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  (hould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpeft. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obfl:ru(fled  by  night  air; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft  day, 
make  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than,  where  the  climate  is  more 
temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a  warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  the  cool  evening;  but  this  is  a  pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  efFe6ts 
of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible; but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded  : 
We  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and 
all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid 
them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe 
become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  in  flat  marfliy  countries,  where  the  exhala- 
tions and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 

feized 
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felzcd  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 


Bafnp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufed,  Handing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers 
than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places 
where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a  traveller,  cold  and 
wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a  . good 
fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a  dry  bed,  have  the 
perfpiration  reftored ;  but  if  he  be  put  into  a  cold 
room,  and  laid  on  a  damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  ob- 
ftrufled,  and  the  worft  confequences ,  will  enfue. 
Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for 
damp  beds,  as  they  would  a  houfe  infeded  with  the 
plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers  are  often  equally  danger- 
ous. Alikinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  fre- 
quently ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  beds,  which  are  not  fiept  in  above  two  or 
three  times  a-year,  Ihould  be  fafe  ?  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having 
caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is 
obvious:  Were  they  careful  never  to  fieep  in  a  bed 
but  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they  would  feldom 
find  any  Hi  cdnfequences  from  a  change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  delicate  per- 
on  when  on  a  vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a  bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 

of 
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of  complaifance  becomes  a  real  injury.  All  the  bacf 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre-J 
vented  in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervanta 
to  deep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftran- 
gers  when  they  come.  In  inns  where  the  beds  are 
tifed  alrhoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceflfary 
than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent 
fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  bepraflifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  Iheets,  and  prefling  them  in  order 
to  fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  puniflied  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  It  is  feally  a  fpecies  of  murder, 
and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-flioti 
Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  wafhed  in 
winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  the  fire  j  nor  is  this  operation  lefs  necef- 
fary  for  linen  wafhed  in  fummer,  provided  it  has  lain 
by  for  any  length  of  time.  This  caution  is  the  more 
needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often  exeeedingly  atten- 
tive to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an  inn,  yet  pay 
no  regard  to  a  circumftance  of  much  more  import- 
ance *. 

Dmp  HoufeSi 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  fhould  be 
careful  to  chufe  a  dry  fituation.    A  houfe  whicli 

*  If  a  perfon  fufpedls  that  his  bed  is  damp^  the  fimple  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  ftieets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  ally 
or  moft  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I  have 
pradlifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp 
beds,  though  no  conftitution  is  proof  againft  tbeir  baneful  in- 
fluence. 
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ftands  on  a  damp  marfliy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never 
be  tho  roughly  dry.  Ail  iioufes,  unlefs  vvliere  the 
ground  is  exceeding  dry,  Ihouid  have  the  firft  floor 
a  licde  railed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged 
to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  ftories,  feldom  continue 
long  in  health :  Mafters  ought  furely  to  pay  fome 
regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as  to 
their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a  houfe  almoft  as  foori'  as  the 
mafons,  plafterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it:  Such 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paints,  &c. 
The  afthmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe 
articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole< 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  gendered  damp  hy  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefss  I  mean  the  pernicious 
cuftomof  wafhing  them  immediately  before  com-' 
pany  is  put  into  thena...  Mo  ft  people  catch  cold,  if 
they  fie  but  a  very  fhort-  .time  ih  a  room  that  has 
been  lately  wafhed; .  the  delicate  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  fuch  a  fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are'noc 
proof  againft  its  influence  *.  \ 

J         V'"!^'"'     ^  '"'^^      a  '•oo"!  ^fter  \t  has 

3cen  shafted,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it ;  but  they 
hnft  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 

Z"''"^  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 

lamp  more  acuve. 
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Sudden  ^ranfttions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

But  nothing  fo  frequently  obftrufls  the  perfpira- 
tion  as  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 
Colds  are  feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have 
been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rarifies  the  blood,  quick- 
ens the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration; 
but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confe- 
quences  muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoffible  for 
labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions ,  but 
it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool 
gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave 
off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a  dry  place  to  reft 
themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open 
fields.  Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  often 
prevent  fevers  and  other  fatal  diforders. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  when 
hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors. 
This  conduft  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed 
is  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  ap- 
petite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
fant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exercife, 
ind  be  immediately  put  into  the  liable,  or  fufFered 
o  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they 
iake  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  if 
they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The 
fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water 
kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again, 

^  if 
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if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effeft.  If 
a  bit  of  bread  be  ate  along  with  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
■water,  ic  will  both  quench  thirft  more  efFeclually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a  perfon  is  extremely 
Ifot,  a  mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  leaft,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  ftomach-. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effefla 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  immediate 
death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various 
kinds,  are  its  common  confequences.  Neither  is  it 
fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or 
the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  effedl 
on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are  notwith- 
ftanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquor^ 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  are  the 
ufual  efl^ecTis  of  this  condudl :  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank 
warm  liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a 
number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft  night,  or  to  ramble 
about  in  the  llreets  *. 

*  The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 
fuch  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 
cioas.  The  breath  of  a  number  of  people  crowded  into  a  low 
apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmokeofto- 
bacco,  and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  muft  not  only  render  it 
iiurtfal  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of 
them  into  a  cold  and  chilly  atmofphere. 

L  2  PaopLs 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a  room  is  hoc,  to  throw 
open  a  window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a  moft 
dangerous  pradice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a  lituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  direfled  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confump.tions  have  oftea 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  ftanding  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon.  I  have  known 
mechanics  frequently  contract  fatal  difeafes,  by 
working  flript  at  an  open  window,  and  would  advife 
all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a  praftice. 

Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warmj  fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a  fort  of  hot-houfes;  they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a  neighbour,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient :  But  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whole- 
fome;  heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  the 
airj  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is, 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hoc  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  efFed  of  this 
condiift.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  a6lion  of  a 
madman  to  deferve  a  ferious  confideration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 

one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 

fuddcn  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the 

body 
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body  in  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  poffiblej  or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it 
cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftrid  an  attention  to 
therethins;s  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  our  defign,  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I  SHALL  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of 
my  fubjeft,  by  giving  an  abftrafl  of  the  juftly  cele- 
brated adyice  of  Celfus,  with  refpecfl  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health.    "  A  man,"  fays  he,  "  who  is 

blefled  with  good  health,  fhould  confine  himfelf 
"  to  no  particular  rules,  either  with  refpedt  to  regi- 

men  or  medicine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diver- 

fify  his  manner  of  livings  to  be  fometimes  in 
"  town,  fometimes  in  the  country;  to  hunt,  fail, 
"  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequently  to 
"  ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food 

that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more 
"  and  fometimes  lefs;  fometimes  to  make  one  at 
"  an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  itj 
*'  to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  al- 
"  ways  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  it, 
**  He  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too' 
"  fcrupuloufly  to'  avoidj'^intercourfe  with  the  fair 

fcx:  Pleafures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  ren-- 
"  der  the  body  alert  and  adlive,  but  when  too  fre-  ' 
"  quendy  repeated,  weak  and  languid.    He  fliould 
"  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to  deftroy,  by  ex-- 
"  cefles  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  conftitution 
"  which  fhould  fupport  him  under  ficknefs,"  ' 
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PART  IT. 

OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

THE  knowledge  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  ima* 
gine.  It  is  chiefly  the  refulc  of  experience  and  ob- 
fervation.  By  attending  the  fick,  and  carefully 
obferving  the  various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a  great 
degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diftin- 
guifhing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  of 
medicines.  Hence  fenfibie  nurfes,  and  other  perfons 
who  wait  upon  the  fjck,  often  difcover  a  difeafe 
fooner  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  tophyfic.  We 
do  not  however  mean  to  infinuatc  that  a  medical 
education  is  of  no  ufe  :  It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft 
importance  J  but  it  never  can  fu.pply  the  place  of 
obfervation  and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  aflemblage 
of  fymptoms,  and  muft  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofe 
which  are  moft  obvious  and  permanent.  Inftead 
therefore  of  giving  a  claCTical  arrangement  of  difeafes, 
according  tp  the  fyftematic  method,  it.  will  be  more 
fuit^ble,  in  a  performance  of  this  nature,  to  give  a 
full  and  accurate  defcription  of  each  particular  difeafe 
gs  it  occurs  i  and;  vvhere  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one 

difeafe 
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difeafe  have  a  near  refennblance  to  thofe  of  another, 
to  take  notice  of  that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  point  out  the  peculiar  or  charadleriftic  fymp- 
toms  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguiflied.  By  a  due 
attention  to  thefe,  the  inveiligation  of  difeafes  will  be 
found  to  be  a  lefs  difficult  matter  than  moft  people 
would  at  firft  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A  PROPER  attention  to  the  patient's  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  affift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ;  whereas  in 
old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  neryes  become  almofl: 
infenfible,  and  many  of  the  velTels  imperviable. 
Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the 
young  and  aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they 
muft  require  a  different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflict  the  other  fex:  Befides,  the  nervous  fyftem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations  j  and 
all  flimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered 
to  them  with  a  fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  per- 
fons  to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
A  delicate  perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves, 
who  lives  moft  within  doors,  muft  not  be  treated, 
under  any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as 
one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  who  is  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air. 
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The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attend- 
ed  to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a  fretful  tem- 
per, both  oceafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do 
we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies 
which  proceed  from  the  mind.  When  it  is  afFeaed, 
the.beft  medicine  is  to  footh  the  pafTions,  to  divert 
the  mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  pa-r 
tient  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible. 

Attention  ought  likewifc  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfliy. 
fituations  "are  fubjed  to  many  difeafes  which  are  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thofe 
who  breathe  the  im.pure  air  of  cities,  have  many  ma- 
ladies to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics  are  entire 
ftrangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  indulge  in 
ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes  which  do  not 
alFe6l  the  temperate  and  abftemious,  &c. 

"  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different  oc- 
cupations and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  pecu- 
liar difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  inquire  into 
tfte  patient's  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  Thi^ 
will  not  only  aflifh  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,-  bqt 
will  likewife  diredtus  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would 
be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  fp:- 
^  dentary  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner,  even  fuppofmg 
them  to  labour  under  the  fame  difeafe. 
•  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  th^ 
difeafe  be  conftiturional  or  accidental ;  whether, it  has 
been  of  long  or  fhort  duration ;  whether  it  proceeds 
from  any  great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the- diet, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  The  ftate  of  the  patient's  body, 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  enquired 
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into ;  and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafe  per- 
form all  the  vital  and  animal  fun6lions,  as  breath- 
ing, digellion,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what 
medicines  were  moft  beneficial  to  him  ;  if  he  has  a 
lirong  averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  curerriay  be  anfwered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to-ifl-ths  treatment  of  difeafes,  Thofe  who  know 
no  better^  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  a  medicine  poffcffes  fome  wonderful  power 
or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows 
enough  of  drugs,  that  he  muft  do  well.  This  miftake 
has  many  ill  confequences.  It  makes  people  truft  to 
drugs,  ar^d  neglect  their  own  endeavours  ;  befides, 
it  difcourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick,  where 
medicines  cannot  be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no,  doubt  ufeful  In  their  place, 
and,  when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do 
much  good ;  but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every, 
thing  elfe,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is-  not: 
feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft:  do  mifchief.  We  would 
therefore  wifti  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from 
thepurfuitof  fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they 
are  acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe 
may  often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet'bught  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
.f  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a  per-, 
fon  with  a  broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one 

in 
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in  a  fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the 
fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfeft  health. 
Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a  fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  arc 
not  only  proper  for  the  patient's  food,  but  they 
are  likewife  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  admi- 
niftered. 

In  fevers  of  a  flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind,; 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
where  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,') 
that  intention  can  always  be  more  efFeftually  anfwer-, 
cd  by  nourifliing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by 
any  medicines  yet  known. 

Nor  is  a  proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  import- 
ance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Pcrfons 
afflided  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and 
other  hypochondriacal  afi^edlions,  generally  find  more 
benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  generous  li- 
quors, than  from  all  the  cordial  and  carminative 
medicines  which  can  be  adminiftered  to  them. 

The  fcurvy,  that  moil  obftinate  malady,  will 
fooner  yield  to  a  proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all 
the  boafted  antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  fhops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiatedy 
and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to 
di'geft  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  afllmi- 
late  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a  diet  confining  chiefly 
of  7n/7i^  will  not  only.fupporc  the  patient,  but  will 

often 
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ofren  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine 
has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which 
has  long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fick  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air,  has  done  sreaC 
mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other 
difcafes,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from 
having  the  frefh  air  prudently  admitted  into  his 
chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be 
given  him. 

Exercise  may  likewife,  in  many  cafes,  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fervice  in  the 
cure  of  confumptions,  glandular  obftruftions,  &c, 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 
proceed  from  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a  patient  is 
fuffered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires 
from  his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  ferves  to  nourifh  the  difeafe,  and  increafe  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanli- 
nefs alone  j  moft  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it, 
and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly  neceffary  both  for  the 
patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceflary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a  proper  re- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom  fucceed 

where 
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where  a  proper  regimen  is  neglefted.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeales,  we  have  always  given 
the  firft  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  afraid  to 
ufe  medicines  may  confine  themfclves  to  it  only. 
For  others,  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  re- 
commended fomeof  the  moft  fimple,  but  approved, 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe,  hov/ever, 
are  never  to  be  adminiftered  but  by  people  of  better 
underftandingi  nor  even  by  them  without  the  great- 
eft  precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perifh 
by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  caufcs.  The  moft  general  caufes  of  fevers 
are,  infe^lion,  errors  in  diety  unwhchfome  air,  violent 
emotions  of  the  mind,  fupprejjion  cf  ufual  evacuations y  ex- 
ternal or  internal  injuries,  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or 
cold.  As  moft  of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of 
at  confiderable  length,  and  their  effefls  fliev/n,  we 
fhall  not  now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but 
fhall  only  recommeqd  it  tp  all,  as  they  would  wifl; 
to  avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the 
moft  pun6lual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all  dif- 
eafes, but  they  are  likevvife  the  moft  complex:  In  the 
moft  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a  combi- 
nation of  feveral  different  fymptoms.   The  diftin-. 
guiftiing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heaty  fre- 
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quency  of  pulfe,  lofs  of  appetite,  general  debility,  pain  in 
the  head,  and  a  difficidly  in  performing  fome  of  the  vital 
or  animal  functions.  The  other  fymptoms  ufually 
attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  third,  anxiety, 
wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  flefli,  want  of  fleep,  or  the 
fleep  difturbed  and  not  refrefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  connplains  firft  of  languor  or  liftleflhefs, 
forenefs  of  the  flefh,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country- 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  ;  after 
fome  time  come  on  exceffive  heat,  violent  thirft, 
reftleffhefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceflive  cold,  accompa- 
nied with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  j  frequently  the 
cold  is  attended  with  fl^ivering,  opprefTion  about  the 
heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous 
eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
eryfipelas,  &c.  By  a  continual  fever  is  meant  that 
which  never  leaves  thepatientduring  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  which  fhews  no  remarkable  increafe 
or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is 
likewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The 
fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and 
the  fymptoms  violent ;  but  when  thefe  are  more  gen- 
tle, it  is  generally  denominated  flow.  When  livid  or 
petechial  fpots  fhew  a  putrid  ftate  of  the  humours, 
the  fever  is  called  malignant ,  putrid,  ov  petechial. 

A  REMITTING  fever  differs  from  a  continual  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes,  or 

exacerbations 
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exacerbations  and  remiffions,  bwt  never  wholly  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Inter- 
mitting fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the 
time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evi- 
dent intervals  or  remifTions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a  fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick,  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  affift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo 
framed,  as  to  have  a  conftant  tendency  to  expel  or 
throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is 
generally  done  by  urine,  fweat,  ftool,  expe£loration, 
vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  belieVe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  long ;  but  when 
her  attempts  are  either  neglefled  or  counteraded,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are 
daily  inftances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold, 
have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  beginning  feverj  but  by 
keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing 
their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a  few 
hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented.  When 
fevers  of  a  putrid  kind  threaten,  the  beft  method  of 
obviating  their  effefts  is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a  critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers;  but 
to  mark  their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point 
out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpeft  to 
his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the 
difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  pa- 
tient will,  in  a  great  meafure,  direfl  our  condufl. 

6  Almost 
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Almost  every  perfon  in  a  fever  complains  of  great 
thirfl:,  and  calls  ouc  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a  cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
tvater,  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
ipafms  and  obftrudlions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  fhort,  produce 
every  falutary  efFcd  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis  ?  The  necefficy  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  Ikin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  thirft 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a  fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  marfhmallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree 
buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors, 
efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  (hould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  fever  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  great  lafTitude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no. 
inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  fhews  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  poffible,  in  bed; 
lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence 
of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafc. 
The  bed  alone  would  often  remove  a  fever  at  the  be- 
ginning; but  when  the  patient  flruggles  with  the  dif- 
cafe,  inftead  of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the 
deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous.    This  ob- 
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tcrvation  is  too  okcn  veritied  in  travellers,  who  hap- 
ycUf  when  on  a  journey,  to  be  leized  with  a  fever^ 
Their  anxiety  to  gee  home  induces  them  to  travel 
with  the  fever  upon  them,  which  conduct  feldom 
Tails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  Ihould  be 
kcpteaiy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  firk. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  dilUubs  the  imagination  in- 
creafes  the  difeaic  j  for  which  realbn  every  pcrfon  in 
a  fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfedly  quiet,  and  nei- 
ther allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in 
the  leaft  aHei5l  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a  fever  has  the  gfeateft 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite 
for  folid  food  j  hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him 
to  take  victuals  is  evident.  Much  folid  food  in  a 
fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppreffes  nature,  and, 
inllead  of  nourifhing  the  patient,  ferves.  only  to  feed 
the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient  takes  fliould  be 
in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  cafy  digellion.  It 
ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada, 
roafted  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  whdn  any  of  their  family  are  taken 

ill,  run  directly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials, 

and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who 

perhaps  never  had  been  accullomed  to  tafte  fuch 

liquors  when  in  health.    It  there  be  any  degree  of 

fever,  this  conduct  mull  increafe  if,  and  if  there  be 

none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing 

the  patient  with  fweetmeats  and  other  delicacies,  is 

likewile  very  pernicious.    Thefe  are  always  harder 

to  dieell  than  common  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt 

the  ilomach,  c"-  -:-  - 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a  pitient  in  a  fever 
than  frefh  air.  Ic  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  fevery 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  jn  a  manner  iHfled 
to  death  in  fevers,  for  want  of  frefh  air;  yet  fuch  is 
the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  mofi  people,  that 
the  momerit  they  think  a  perfon  In  a  fever^  they  ima- 
gine he  fliould  be  kept  in  a  clofe  chamber,  into  which 
hot  one  particle  of  frelh  air  mull  be  admitted.  In-^ 
Head  of  thisi  there  ought  to  be- a  conftant  ftream  of 
frefh  air  into  a  fick  perfon's  charhberj  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one 
in  perfect  healths 

Nothing  fpoil's  the  air  of  a  fick  perfon's  chamber^ 
or  hurts  the  patient  morci  than  a  number  of  people 
breathing  in  it;  When  the  blood  is  inflam.edi  or  the 
humours  in  a  putrid  ftate^  air  that  has  been  breathed 
i-epeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air 
not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the 
purpofe  of  refpiratioh,  but  acquires  i.  noxious  qua- 
lity, which  rienders  it  in  a  manner  poifonous  to  the 
fick. 

In  feversj  when  the  patient's  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
prefledj  he  is  hot  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
but  every  method  (hbuld  be  taken  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort his  mind.  Many,  from  a  miftaken  zealj  whea 
they  think  a  perfon  in  danger,  inftead  of  folacing  his 
mind  with  the  hopes  and  cbnfolations  of  religion, 
f;:ght  him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  Ic 
would  be  unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impro- 
priety and  dangerous  confequenccs  of  this  condudl 
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it  often  hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
feldom  benefits  the  foul. 

Amongst  comnnon  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fiiggefts  the  neceflity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  in- 
flammatory natures  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are 
now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,, 
and  a  different  manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the 
ftate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is  nov/  hardly 
one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceflary.  In 
moft  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now 
fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens 
the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  fjgns  of, 
inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicine 
when  neceflTary,  but  fhould  never  be  wantonly  per- 
formed. 

It  is  likewife  a  common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceflary  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever.  As 
fevers  often  proceed  from  an  obftrudled  perfpira- 
tion,  this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient- 
only  lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinks  freely  of  water-gruel,  or  any  other  i 
weak,  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting: 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
affedls  the  folids  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever  j  it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by  j 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  offj. 
But  inftead  of  this,  the  common  pradice  is  to  heap 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a. 

hoc 
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lot  nature,  as  fpirirs,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fi-e  his 
Aoodj  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a  proper  attention  fliould  pe  paid  to 
he  patient's  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Nature> 
nd  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients 
are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the 
lickly  appetite  may  crave;  but  it  is  generally  right  to 
Jec  them  have  a  little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire, 
though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the 
patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  will  generally  digeftj 
and  fuch  things  have  fometimcs  a  very  happy  efJeft. 

When  a  patient  is  recovering  from  a  fever,  great 
care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a  relapfe.  Many  perfons> 
by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loft  their 
lives,  or  contrafted  other  difeafes  of  an  obftinate  na- 
ture. As  the  body  after  a  fever  is  weak  and  delicate, 
ic  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Mode^ 
rate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great 
.:igue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  j  agreeable  com- 
iny  will  alfo  have  a  good  effed.  The  diet  muft  be 
^•ht,  butnouriftiing.  It  fliould  be  taken  frequently, 
-it  in  fmall  quantities.    It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a 
-.?ne  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach  may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR 
AGUES. 

NTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  oppor- 
tunity both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a  fever, 
alfo  the  effedls  of  medicine.  No  pcrfon  can  be  ac 
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a  lofs  to  diftinguifli  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft 
univerfally  linown. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES.  Agues  are  occafioncd  by  effluvia 

from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from 
their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft 
frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as 
in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgefliire,  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Eflex,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occas 
fioned  by  eating  too  much  ftone  fruit,  by  a  poor 
watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews,  lying  upon 
'  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  depreffing 
paflions,  and  the  like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
high  country  remove  to  a  low  one,  they  are  gene- 
rally feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  fuch  the 
difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a  word,  what- 
ever relaxes  the  folids,  diminiflies  the  perfpiration, 
or  obftrufts  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall 
vefifels,  difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS.  An  intermitting  fever  gene- 
rally begins  with  a  pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities',, 
ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting  J  to  v^^hich  fucceed  fliivering  and  vio- 
lent fhaking.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moifl:, 
and  a  profufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  ter- 
minates the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks 
Jainifclf  in  perfe6b  health  j  but  it  is  more  commonl 

preccd 
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preceded  by  liftleirnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
iyinptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN.  While  the  fit  continues,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  water- gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea  j  or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon. 
All  his  drink  fhould  be  warm,  as  that  will  affift  in 
bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequently  fhorten  the 
paroxyfm  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be  fupr- 
portcd  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and 
cafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago, 
j  gruel  with  a  little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
Hike.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with 
tthe juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a  little 
<weak  punch.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  infufions- 
tof  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or  water- 
:  trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a  glafs  of  fmall 
iwine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other 
fcjbitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
fcbrace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
oonght  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
c€an  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  oa 
ihorfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice, 
Sut  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought 
ito  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing 
Mends  more  to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  thaa 
PlWulging  a  lazy  indolent  difpofition. 

♦  Dr.  Lind  fays,  thct  twenty  or  twenty-fiv?  drops  of  laudapum 
u  into  acup  of  the  patient's  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour 
:cr  the  commcccement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  Aveat,(hortens 
fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  difeafe. 

M  3  Inteh- 
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Intermitting  fevers,  under  a  proper  regimen, 
will  often  go  ofF  without  medicine  j  and  when  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe; 
but  when  the  patient's  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or 
the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  dan-, 
ger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  adminiftered. 
This  however  (hould  never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be 
properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  hag 
had  feveral  fits  of  lhaking  and  fweating. 

MEDICINE.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
ilomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  ap- 
plication of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife 
more  efRcacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  ge-  • 
nerally  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and  fre- 
quently great  quantities  of  bile  are  difcharged  by  vo-. 
mit;  which  plainly  points  out  the  neceffity  of  fuchi 
evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  adminiftered 
before  the  patient  takes  any  other'  medicine.  A, 
dofe  of  ipecacoanha  will  generally  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  A  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the  pow- 
der will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a  youngeri 
perfon  the  dofe  muft  be  lefs  in  propojtion.  After  the 
vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  fhould 
be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the 
fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or 
three  days.  Vomits  not  only^cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
'but  increafe  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fe- 
cretions,  which  render  tl\em  of  fuch  importance,  that 
they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  aftift- 
ancc  of  any  other  medicine. 

Purging 
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Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufefiil,  and  often 
oeceirary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A  fmart  purge 
has  been  known  to  cure  an  obfbinate  ague,  after  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Vomits,  however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this 
difeafe,  and  render  purging  lefs  neceflary ;  but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a  vomit,  he  ought  in  this 
cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a  dofe  or  two  of  Glau- 
ber's fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

:  Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceflive  hear, 
.a  delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  inflam-' 
.mation;  but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflamma- 
I  tory  ftate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is 
!  rarely  neceffary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends 
i  to  prolong-the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely 
'  nfe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 

•  way  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation 
)  of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  moft  fim- 
j  pie  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  jefuits  bark,  finely  pow- 
t-dered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  Thefe 
J  fiiay  either  be  made  into  bolulfes,  as  they  are  ufed, 
'  with  a  little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a  glafs  of  red 
'wine,  a  cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel-,  or  any 

♦  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient*. 

^  •  It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
I  Ibl  than  that  v/hich  has  for/ome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its 
1  foperior  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a  more  perfefl 
f  growth  than  the  quill  bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
;  flated  with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 
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In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  doles  may  be  taken,  every  two  hours  during 
^he  interval  of  the  fies.  By  this  method  the  patient 
wiU  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  doles  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a  tertian,  or  third-day  ague,  it  wili 
be  lufficient  to  take  a  dole  every  third  hour  during 
the  interval,  and  ip  a  quartan  eve.ry  fourth.  If  the 
patient  capnot  take  fo  large  a  dofe  of  the  bark,  he 
may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and 
take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a,  young  perfon,  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  this  rnedicine  will  be  fufficient, 
and  the  dole  muft  be  adapted  p  the  age,  conllitu- 
tion,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms*. 

The  ^bove  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cu.i;e 
^n  ague;  the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off- 
taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  proxyfms  are, 
flopped,  but  Oiould  (;optinue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is 
rtafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome, 
Moft  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are, 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine^ 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  direfted  to  take  it^ 
till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin 
again  at  fome  diftance  of  time  ;  by  which  means  the. 
difeafe  gathers  (Irength,  and  often  returns  with  as 

*  In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature,  I  have  found 
it  neceffary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fafter.  Indeed  the  benefits 
ariling  fro.m  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a  large  quantity 
of  it  being  adniinillercd  in  a  fhort  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark 
given  in  afevvdays,  wDI  do  mdre  than  as  many  pounds  taken  in 
the  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either 
to  flop  a  mortification,  or  cure  an  obllinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  as  faft  as  the  ftpmacb  can  poffibl.y  bearit.  Inattention  to 
this  circumllance  has  hart  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  iaeft  medi- 
cines of  which  we  arc  iti  po/Ic!]ion.  ' 
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much  violence  as  before.  A  relapfe  nfiay  always  be 
prevented  by  the  patient's  continuing  to  take  fmall 
dofcs  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymp- 
toms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  moil  fafe  and 
efFe<5tiial  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a  mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a  tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A  cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  times  a-day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a. 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a  glafs  of  it  twice  or. 
thrice  a-day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a  fmaller. 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed,  will  be  fuf-^ 
ficient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

ThosE  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decoction  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a  bottle  of  white 

•  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plaints  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitterand  aftringerit,  would  fucceed  in  the 
core  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  aflifted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  reafonable  rate, 
it  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
hov/ever  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often 
rdcltcrated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderable  (kill  to  diftinguifh 
'  crwcen  the  genuine  and  the  falfe.'  This  ought  to  make  people 
-;ry  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 

win9 
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■wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the 
bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor.  A  wine  glafs  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is 
Gccafion,  If  a  decoftion  be  more  agreeable,  an 
ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root 
bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  wormwood, 
maybe  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  into  an  Englifhpint. 
To  the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  red  wine,  and  a  glafs  of  it  taken  frequently. 
.  In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  afiifted  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I  have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a  country  where 
intermittent  fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  unlefs  afiifted  by  fnake  root,  ginger,  ca- 
neiia  alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  V/hen  the 
fits  are:  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the 
fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and 
to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  ftead.  But  in  an  obfti- 
ijate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or 
beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines 
are  abfolutely  ne? eflary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
linuch  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 

in  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg- 
matic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be 
necelTary  to  mix  with  tw9  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-rooti  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or 
fome-other  warm  aromatic  ;  but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait  of 
tartar  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 

patient 
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patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  A  perfon  who  is  feized  with  an 
intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought 
frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take  a 
little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  be 
cured,  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the 
warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not 
to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  ia 
cold  eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible 
care  Ihould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  .and  the  conftitutioji 
Ipoiled.  ...  .ili.'.'uii       /  : 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the^  mei 
thod  of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  ifome 
llrange  infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  re- 
medies are  daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  ariy 
other  difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who 
is  not  poflreffed  of  a  noftrum  fpr  flopping  an  ague; 
and  it  is  amazing  with  what  readinefs  their  preten- 
fions  are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp 
at  any  thing  that  promifes  fudden  reliefj'' but- the 
Ihorteft  way  is  not  always  the  beft  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difeafes.  The  only  method  to  obtain' a  fafe 
and  lading  cure,  is  gradually  to  affift  Nature  in'  re- 
moving the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  expe- 
riments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
ftrong  liquor,  jumping  into  a  river,  &c.  Thefe  may 
fometimes  have  the  defired  effedt,  but  mull  always 

be 
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be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is  any  degree 
of  inflammation,  or  theleaft  tendency  to  it,  fuch  exi- 
periments  may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom 
I  remember  to  have  loft  in  an  intermittent  fever, 
(evidently  killed  himfclf  by  drinking  ftrong  liquor, 
which  fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove 
an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of 
candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide, 
cfpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
*  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with 
fafety :  and  I  can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  prac- 
tice I  never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the 
medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are 
often  afflifted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difEcult  to  cure,  aS'  they  can  feldom  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagree- 
able  medicine.  One  method  of  rendering  this  me- 
dicine more  palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a  mixture 
with  diftilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  ftiarpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
.^vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes 
off  the  naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  can- 
not be  adminiftered,  the  faline  mixiure  may  be  givea 
with  advantage  to  children  *. 

WiNE-wi?Ey  is  a  very  proper  drink  for  a  child, in 
an  ague  J  to  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  which  may  be 

*  See  Appendix,  Sal/ne  mixture. 

put 
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put  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Exer- 
cife  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice  ;  and  when  the 
difeafe  proves  ob{tinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  be  removed  to  a  warm  dry  air.  The  food  oughc 
to  be  nouriflilng,  and  fometimes  a  little  generous 
wine  (liould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extrad  of  bark, 
dilTolved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight 
drops  of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr. 
Lind  for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every 
fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  fhall  require. 
For  children  the  quantity  of  extraft  and  laudanum 
muft  be  proportionally  leflened.  Children  have  been 
cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a  waidcoat  with 
powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it ;  by 
bathing  them  frequently  in  a  flrong  decodlion  of  the 
bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  ftrong  fpj.rits, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and 
the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe, 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients 
.in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
.   There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous, and  very  difficult  to  underdand.    All  thefe 
we  have  purpofely  pafled  over,  as  they  would  only 
bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.    When  the  dif- 
eafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  ' 
2  patient 
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patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a  phyfician, 
and  ftridly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muft  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  feflion  j  we  lhall  therefore  only 
add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfhy  countries, 
or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beftjefuits  barkj  Virginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix 
days  in  a  bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good 
fpirit  i  afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take 
a  wine-glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  indeed 
is  recommending  a  dram ;  but  the  bitter  ingredients 
in  a  great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effefts  of  the  fpi- 
rit. Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe 
it  in  wine  J  and  fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew 
the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fucceed  very  well. 
Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus,  may  alfo  be 
chewed  by  turns  for  the  fame  purpofe.  All  bitters 
feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thofe  that 
are  warm  and  aftringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 
OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or 
inflammatory.  It  moft  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life, 

efpecially 
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efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year  j  but  is  moft  frequent  in 
the  fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer, 

CAUSES.  An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces 
plethora,  as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a  full  diet, 
widi  little  exercife,  &g.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned by  whatever  obftru6ts  the  perfpiration,  as 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  hot,  night-watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOiVlS.  A  rigour  or  chillnefs  gene- 
rally ufhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded 
by  great  heat,  a  frequent  and  full  pulfe,  a  pain  of 
the  head,  dry  Ikin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a  florid 
countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  -  To 
thefe  fuccecd  difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirft,  has  no  appetite  for  foiid  food,  is 
reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears  black  and 
rough. 

A  DELIRIUM,  exceffive  reftleflnefs,  great  oppref- 
fion  of  the  breaft,  with  laborious  refpiration,  flatting 
of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,,  are  very  dangerous 
'  fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
beft  medical  affiftance  ought  to  be  procured  as°foon  as 
poffible.  A  phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  bec^in- 
n.ng,  but  his  (kill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  conduct 
Of  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning 
^  of 
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of  a  fever;  to  procure  rhe  beft  medical  affiftance,  yet 
put  itoff  till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the 
difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become 
incurablej  arid  has  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine. 
Phyflcians  may  indeed  affiH:  Naturej  but  their  at- 
tempts mafl:  ever  prove  fruidefs,  v/hen  fhe'is  nd 
longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN.- — ^From  the  fymptomsof  this  dif*. 
cafe  it  is  evident,  that  thfe  humours  muft  be  too 
vifcid  and  acrimonious  j  that  the  perfpiration,  urine, 
fal  iva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
quantity}  that  the  veflela  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  too  great:  All  thefe  clearly  point 
Out  the  neceffity  of  a  regimen,  calculated  to  dilute 
the  bloody  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours^ 
allay  the  exceflive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  veflelsj  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

These  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors^ 
as  water-gruelj  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be 
lharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,' 
rafpberries,  and  fuch-like  :  Orange-whey  is  likewife 
an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
among  milk  and  water  a  bitter-orange>  Diced  till  the 
curd  feparates.  If  nb  orange  can  be  had,  a  lemon; 
a  little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, will  have  the  fame  effed.  Tv^o  or  thred 
fpoonfuls  of  white-wine  may  occafidnally  be  added 
to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coftivcj  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifms  of  the  fun,  and  a 

coupk 
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couple  cf  figs,  may  be  boiled  m  three"Eng]ini  pinrs 
of  warer  to  a  quart.  This  makes  a  very  pleafanc 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion.  The  cdmiticn 
peroral  decotflion  is  likewife  a  very  proper  dr'fnk  'in 
this  difeafe.  A  tea-cupful  of  it  may'b'b'lake'n  tvtrf ' 
two  holirSj  orofcener,  if  the  patient^^'  hesfrtind  thirit 
be  very  great  *.  " 

The  above  liquors  mufl  all  be  dranka  li't-cfe  */arm. 
They  may  be  ufcd  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin-* 
ning  of  a  fevfr,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  iii  or;ier 
to  afTifl:  in  carrying  off  the  morbid  mattet  by  rWe  c'S- 
ferent  excretioiis.  We  have  mi?nti6n'ed  'a  variety  of 
liquors,  that  the  pati'ent  may  have  it  in  h-is  power  t'b 
chufe thofe  which  are  moft  agreeable;  and  that,  when 
tired  of  one,  he  may  ha'v^e  fedburfe  to  another. 

The  patient's  diet  miift  be  v^ry' fparl:  ahd  fight. 
All  forts  of  flefh-m tilts,  itid  e"ven  chicken-brDriic,  are 
to  be  avoided.  He  Vnay  be  a!! owed'groar-gruigl,'  pa- 
nada, or  light  bredd  boiled  in  wateH;  tB  Whieh  riray 
be  added  a  few  grains  of  colllilntjn' Ttrlt,  kiid-a' Ijr't'le 
fugar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable;  '  He  may 
eat  roafted  apples  vvit^i  a  little  fugai*,  toafted  bread 
•with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpeciall^^'rn  a?i 
hot  feafon,  to  have^frefli  air  frequently  let  into  hi's 
chamber.  This,  however,  mud  always  be  done  ih 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  cacchin'g  Cold. ' 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  pktient: 
with  bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making'him 
fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the  c6ld.  This  t\^\om 
.  has  many  ill  cfTeds.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  libdy, 

*  Sec  Appcr.di;:,  Peaoral  decoaion, 

i  N  fatigues 
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fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promot- 
ing, the  perfpi ration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  it,  will  often  have  a  good  efFea:.  It  relieves  the 
head,  by  retarding  the  nfiotion  of  the  blood  to  the 
brain.  But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  con- 
tinued too  long:  And  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to 
fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raifing 
his  head  a  little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a  little  nitre 
difTolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refiefli  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  wea- 
ther is  hot. 

The  patient's  mouth  fhould  be  often  waflied  with 
a  mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a  little  vine- 
gar may  be  added  j  or  with  a  decoftion  of  figs  in 
barley-water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j  efpe- 
cially if  the  head  is  alFefted. 

The  patient  fliould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
poffible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
difturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light, 
or  any  thing  that  afFeds  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as  pof- 
fible, and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  Toothed  than 
contradidled  J  even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves 
will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality, 

MEDICINE.  In  this  and  all  other  fevers, 

attended  with  a  hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is 
of  the  greateft  importance.  Thi^s  operation  ought 
always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
2  inflam- 
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inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  let,  however,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrcngth  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
cafe.  If  after  the  firft  bleeding  the  fever  fhould  rife, 
and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard,  there 
will  be  a  neceffity  for  repeating  it  a  fecond,  and  per- 
haps a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  time,  which  may  be 
done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  re- 
quire. If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient 
k  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firft  bleeding,  it  ought  not 
to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or 
Ififty  drops  of  the  dulcified,  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre, 
imay  be  made  into  a  draught,  with  an  ounce  ofrofe- 
1  water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an 
<  ounce  of  fimple  fyrup,  or  a  bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This 
(draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or 
Ifbur  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent;  afterwards, 
<ODce  in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflifted  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
(clination  to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affift  Nature's 
lattempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or 
Uuke-warm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a  clyfter  of  milk  and  water 
iwith  a  little  fait,  and  a  fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefli 
Ibutter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
tthis  not  have  the  defired  efl^ed,  a  tea-fpoonful  of 
tmagnefiaalba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
fput  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds, 
tbo.led  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  loth,  nth,  or  12th  day,  the  pulfe 
'becomes  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the  urine 

•  ''^  ^  begins 
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begins  to  let  fall  a  reddifh  fettlement,  there  is  rcafon 
to  exped  a  favourable  iffue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if, 
inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient's  fpiritsgrow 
languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breathing  beconnes 
difficult;  with  a  ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves, 
Parting  of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  t-lie  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafeblif- 
tering  plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles, 
infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occa- 
fion  J  poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muflard,  and  vine- 
gar may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the 
feet,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, as  ftrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel  with 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch-like. 

A  PROPER  regimen  is  not  only  necefiary  during 
the  fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.    By  negle6ling  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fali 
into  other  difeafes, , and  continue  valetudinary  for' 
life.    Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a  fever,  yet. 
the  diet  for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  clean-- 
fing  than  of  too  nourifhing  a  nature.    Too  much; 
food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  &c.  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided.    The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  fliould  not  attempt  to 
purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenfe 
thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized 
at  times  with  feverirti  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

^  When  the  patient's  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
"'ered,  he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 

3  ounce 
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ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a  dram  of  fena  may  be  ' 
bpiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  manna  diflolved  in  the  decodlion  ; 
afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a  tea-cupful 
drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dofe  may 
be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  inter- 
vening betwixt  each  dofe. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a  fever, 

:  but  Ihould  keep  eafy  till  their  flrength  and  fpirits. 

;  are  fijfficiently  recruited. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

TT^HE  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  pleuray  which  lines  the 
:  infide  of  the  breaft.   It  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  moifl 
and  dry.    In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely; 
,  in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a 
''-secies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious  or 
^.ftard  pleurify,  in  which  the  pain  is  more  external, 
snd  chiefly  affects  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs. 
The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people,,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of  a  fan- 
zine conflitution.    It  is  mofl:  frequent  in  the  fpring 
I  Ton. 

'CAUSES  The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned 

?by-  wliatcver  obftrufls  the  perfpiration ;  as  cold 
■•northerly  winds    drinking  cold  liquors  when  the 

N  3  body 
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body  is  hotj  fleeping  without  doors,  on  the  damp 
ground  ;  wet  clothes  j  plunging  the  body  into  cold 
water,  or  expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered 
with  fwcat,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by- 
drinking  ftrong  liquors;  by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual 
evacuations ;  as  old  ulcers,  iffues,  fweating  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall-pox, 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuftonned  to  bleed  at  a  cer- 
tain feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negleft  it,  tQ 
be  feized  with  a  pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  toQ 
warnn  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more 
liable  to  this  difeafe.  A  pleurify  may  likewife  be 
occaHoned  by  violent  exercife,  as  running,  wreft- 
ling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great  weight,  blows, 
on  the  bread,  &c.  A  bad  conformation  of  the  body 
fometimes  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this  difr 
eafe,  as  a  narrow  cheft,  a  ftraitnefs  of  the  arteries 
of  the  pleura,  &c. 

symptoms:  This,  like  moft  other  fevers, 

generally  begins  with  chillnefs  and  fliivering,  which 
are  followed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  reftleffnefs.  To. 
thefe  fucceeds  a  violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the 
fides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends, 
towards  the  baqk-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore-, 
part  of  the  breaft,  and  at  other  limes  towards  the 
fliouldcr-  blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod  violent 
when  the  patient  draws  in  his  breath. 

The  puife  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high-coloured;  and  if  blood  be  let,  it 
is  covered  with  a  tough  cruft,  or  buffy  coat.  The 
patient's  fpittle  is  at  firft  thin,  but  afterwards  it  be-< 
comes  groiTcr,  and  is  often  ftreaked  with  blooc;!. 

REGI- 
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REGIMEN.  Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a  critical  difcharge  of  blood 
from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expettoration,  fweat, 
loofe  (lools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought 
therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by  leflening  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting 
the  humours,  and  promoting  expedloration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe, ought  to  be  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  muft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhmentj  as  flefh, 
butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  thac 
is  of  a  heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or 
an  infufion  of  peftoral  and  balfamic  vegetables  *. 

Barley-water,  with  a  little  honey,  or  jelly  of 
currants  mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a  very  proper  drink 
in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
pearl-barley  in  three  Englifti  pints  of  water  to  two, 
which  muft  afterwards  be  ftrained.  The  decoflion 
of  figs,  raifins,  barley,  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe,  is  here  likewife  very  proper.  Thefe 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities  at  a  time,  but  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  continually  fipping  them,  fo  as  to  render  his 
mouth  and  throat  always  moid.  All  his  food  and 
drink  fliould  be  taken  a  little  warm. 

The  patient  fbould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 
way  eafy,  as  directed  under  the  foregoing  difeafe. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water ;  and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a 
Ihort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 


♦  See  Appendix,  Peroral  infufion. 
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MEDICINE.  Almoft  every  perfon  knows, 

wlieip  ,a,fcvcr  is  attended  with' a  violent  pain  of  the 
Ilcle,  and  a  quick,  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  necef- 
farv.  When  r.hele  fyinptoms  come  on,  the  fooner, 
thi  s  operation  is  performed  the  betterj  and  the  quanr 
ticy.ariirfl  mufi  be.  pretty  large,  provided  .the  patient, 
is  able  to  bear  it.  A  large  quantity  of  blood  let  at 
once,  in  the  beginning  of  a  pleurify,  has  a  much 
belter  effed  than  repeated,  fmall  bleedings.  A  man 
may-  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  foon. 
as,  ic  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  feized  with  a 
}3l.eHrilV.^  For  ayounger  perfon,  or  one  of  a  delicate 
conR-icution,  tiie  quantity  muft  be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firfl:  bleeding,  the  ftitch,  with  the 
other  vjolirnt  fymptoms,  fhould  ftill  continue,  it  will  . 
bp  fieceflary,  at  the  diftance  of  tv/elve  or  eighteen 
tours^  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.    If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  flaews  a 
firong  buffy  coat,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  bleeding 
may.be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abates,  the^ 
pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  begins  to  fpit 
freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  ope- 
ration is  feldom  neceffary  after  the  third  or  fourth; 
day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  perform- 
ed, unlefs  in  the  mod  urgent  circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  withouftj 
hleetiiqg.    There  are  likewife  many  things  that  may 
be  done  toeafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  ope-.^ 
raxion,  as  fomenting,  bliftering,  <kc.  Fomentations! 
iTgay.be  made  ,by  boiling  a  handful  of  the  flowers  of. 
elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any  other; 
foft  vegetables,  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water.  The 
herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a  flannel  bag,  and  ap- 
plied 
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plied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  ia 
the  decofftion,  afterwards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to 
the  part  affeded,  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient- 
can  eafily  bear.  As  the  clothes,  grow  cool,  they  mult 
be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do 
not  catch  cold.  A  bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above 
method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vef- 
feis,  and  prevent  the  fiagnation  of  the  blood  and 
other  humours.  The  fide  may  like  wife  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  ' a  little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment *. 

.  Topical  bleeding  has  often  a  very  good  effed  in 
this  difeafe.   It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying 
^  a  number  of  leeches  to  the  part  ,affe(fled,  or  by  cup- 
ping, which  is  both  a  more  certain  and  expeditious 
method  than  the  other. 

■  Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  patient's  fide  with  advantage.  I  have 
often  feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves 
applied  warm  to  the  fide  in  a  pleurify.  Thefe  not 
only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  ofi^  a  little 
moifture,  and  may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  blifi:ering- 
plaftersj  which,  however,  when  other  things  fail, 
mud  be  applied. 

If  the  ftitch>continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fo-;, 
mentations,  &c.  a  bliftering-plafter  muft  be  laid  upon 
the  part  afrefted,  and  fufl'ered  to  remain  for  two  days. 
This  not  only  procures  a  difcharge  from  the  fide,  but 
Ukes  ofi"  the  fpafm,  and  by  that  means  affifts  in  re- 

*  See  Appendix,  FolaiiU  liniment. 
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moving  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a  ftran- 
gury  when  the  bliftering-plafter  is  on,  the  patient 
may  drink  freely  of  the  Arabic  en:iuirion  *. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a  clyfter  of  thin  water- 
gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a  handful  of  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  qdiiiiniftered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effeft  of  a  warm 
fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifcera,  which  will 
help  to  make  a  derivation  from  the  breaft. 

The  expedoration,  or  fpitting,  m^y  be  promoted 
by  fliarp,  oily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar 
of  fquills,  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  peftor^l 
deeoftion,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every 
two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  f;  or,  in  place  of 
it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of 
olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may 
be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-.candy  powdered,  as 
will  make  an  eleduary  of  the  confiftence  of  honey. 
The  patient  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  fre- 
quently, when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-  fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day  J. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a  burning 
heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  paffes  very  little  water,  forne 

•  See  Appendix,  jlrabic  emulfion. 

^  See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion. 

\  See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac, 

fmaU 
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fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a  mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a  little  of  the  pa- 
tient's ordinary  drink. 

We  lhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  almoft  a  fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  viz.  the 
decodion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root  *.  After 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations^  have  been  premifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two^  three,  or  four  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  decoftion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fiiould  oc- 
cafion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  de- 
coftion  here  directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller 
dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perfpiration  and 
urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it  may  be 
pf  fome  fervice  in  a  pleurify,  or  any  other  inflam- 
mation of  the  breafl:. 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are  all 
to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned 
difi^'erent  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  ic 
in  their  power  to  chufe  j  and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  necelTary  in  the 
difi^erent  periods  of  a  diforderj  and  where  one  fails 
of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be 
proper  to  try  another. 

^  What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever, 
IS  ^omet.mes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms, 
as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convul- 

*  See  Appendix,  Decoilion  of/e„eca  root. 

five 
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five  motions,  .&c,  Thefe  are  apt  to  fright  the  at- 
tendants, and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  ftimulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the 
fbruggles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in 
which  flie  ought  to  be  aflifted  by  plenty  of  diluting; 
drink,  which  is- then  peculiarly  neceffary.  If  the 
patient's  ftrength  however  be  much  exhaufted  by  the" 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  at  this  time  to  fupport 
him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-wheyv 
negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be 
proper,  after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient' 
llrength,  to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe 
direfted  towards  the  end  of  the  acute  continual' 
fever.  He  ought  likewife  to  ufe  a  light  diet  of 
eafy  digeflion,  and  his  drink  fliould  be  butter-milk^- 
whey,  and  other  things  of  a  cleanfing  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  ofpleurify  which  is  called  the  hafiard;. 
or  fpurious,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for- 
a  few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and: 
obferving  a  proper  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a  dry  cough,  a  quick  pulfe,  and" 
a  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  afieaed  fide,  which  laff; 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Som.e-^ 
times  indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fCarificarions  of 
the  part  affeded.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of: 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  fcldom  fail  ior 
cfFccb  a  cure. 

Of 
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Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  -paraphrcnitisy  or  inflammation  of  the  dia-^ 
phragm,  is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  ic  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment, that  it  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  confider  it  as  a 
feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a  very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  of  the  part  afreded,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws 
in  his  bowel*  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a  dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  often  a  delirium.  A  convulfive  laugh, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncom* 
mon  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a  fuppu- 
ration,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient's  life 
when  this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are 
in  all  refpecls  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  fhall 
only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  clyfters  are  pe- 
culiarly ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
jncans  make  a  derivation  from  the  part  afFeded. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
OF  A  PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

A  S  this  difeafe  affeds  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
nece.Tary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended 
wich  danger.   Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 

aliment. 
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alimentj  and  dfink  ftrohg  vifcid  liquors,  are  mo^ 
liable  td  a  peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a  fiat  breaft,  or  narrow  cheft,  arid  to 
fuch  as  are  afflided  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the 
whole  of  the  organ  is  afFefted ;  in  which  eafe  the 
difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a  vifcid  pituitous 
Inatter,  obftrudling  the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  a  fpurious  or  bafiard  peripneumony.  When  ic 
arifes  from  a  thin  acrid  defluxion  on  the  lungs,  it  is 
denominated  -a.  catarrhal  peripneumony,  &c. 

CAUSES.'  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 

fometimes  a  primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a  quinfey,  a  pleurify, 
&c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify, 
viz.  an  obftruded  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes, 
&c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by- 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated ;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a  pleuro-peri pneumony . 

SYMPTOMS.  Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs; 
only  in  the  latter  the  pulfc  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain 
lefs  acute  j  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  op- 
preflion  of  the  breaft,  are  generally  greater, 

REGIMEN.  As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  refpeds  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  ftiall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment 
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ment  ought  to  be  more  flender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflannmatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decodlions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
■with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  both  for  drink  and 
nourifhment.  He  likewifc  recommends  the  fteam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a  kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  atte- 
nuate the  impadted  hunnours.  If  the  patient  has  loofc 
ftools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not 
to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  clyfters. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpurious'ov 
^fiy?<zrt^  peripneumony  isoccafioned  by  a  vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obftrudting  the  velTels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic, 
in  winter  or  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  Is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a  fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a  fenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  breaft,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome- 
times  complains  of  a  pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony,  muft  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths  fharpcned 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  &c.  His  drink 
may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  a 
decodtion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick 
grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in 
three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  and  fharpcned 
with  a  little  currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 


Bleedins 
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Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe  j  but  if  the  patient's  fpittle 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  concofled,  neither  of  thecri 
arc  ncceflary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  affift  the  ex- 
pedoration  by  fome  of  the  fharp  medicines,  recom- 
mended for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  fo- 
Jution  of  gum  ammoniac  withoxymel  of  fquills,  &c. 
Bliftering-plafters  have  generally  a  good  eff(?d,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled 
according  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a 
gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body 
may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expedloration 
promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations^ 
it  commonly  ends  iri  a  fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
fituated.  When  this  happens  ih  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
times  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharged 
by  the  wound* 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ftance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged by  expeftoration  •,  but  if  the  matter  floats 
in  the  cavity  of  the  breaftj  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  difdharged  by  an  incifiort 
made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient's  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  j  if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  fofti  his  breathing 
difficult  and  oppreflfed  j  if  he  has  cold  fbiverings  at 
times,  his  cheeks  flulhed,  his  lips  dry,  and  if  he 

.complains 
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<romplaIns  of  thirfl,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  a  fuppuration,  and  that  a  phthifis  or 
confumption  of  the  Jungs  will  enfue.  We  fhall  there- 
fore next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment 
tof  that  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A Consumption  is  a  wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  con- 
cretions of  the  lung's,  ah  empyema,  a  nervous  aero- 
;  phy,  or  a  cachexy.  * 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  ^bferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
Tumptions  made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills 
i  of  morrality  in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafoil 
I  to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fince;  and  we 
iknow  for  certain,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in'fome 
(Other  towns  of  England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons,  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
ttbirty,  of  a  (lender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhouldersi 
aand  Hat  bftafts,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
lany  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
^reat  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt-liquors^  the  ge- 
ttneral  application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
5great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the 
latmofphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

«n  inflammation  of  the  breaft  often  ends  in  an  im- 

O  pofthume: 
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pofthume:  Confcquently  whatever  difpofes  peopf« 
to  this  difcafej  muft  likewife  be  conlidered  as  a  caufer 
of  confumptions. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  humours,  majr 
likewife  occafion  confumptions;  as  the  fcurvy,  the 
fcrophula,  or  king's  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the 
afthma,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeaft*  is  feldom  cured,  we  fhall  endeavour 
the  more  partieu-larly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  epabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are: 

■  ■  "  CoNFiNSD-  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this 
fluid  is  impregnated  with  tl>e  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veffels  of  that  necef- 
fary  organ. 

 Violent  paGions,  exertrons,  or  afieclions  of 

the  mind;  as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clof* 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

 Great  evacuations;  as  fweating,,  diarrhoea^. 

diabetes,  exceffiv€  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over* 
difcharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c.  ' 

 The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cu-ftomary  evacir*- 

ations ;  as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet^ 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iffues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

 Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi.  Sec.  I 

lately  faw  an  inftance.of  a  confirmed  phthifisoccafioned 
by  a  fmall  bone  fticking  in  the  hrovch^.  It  v/as  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  aconfiderable  quantity  o 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a  proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

.—— Making 
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—  Making  a  fud Jen  tranfition  from  a  hot  to  a 
very  cold  clin:iate,  change  of  appareJ>  or  whatever 
greatly  leflens  the  perfpiration. 

 Vrequeut  and  excefTive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  i^cn  comparnon  generally  falls  a  facrifice  to~ 
this  difeafe. 

 Infection.    Confumptions  are  often  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafedj  for  which  reafon  this 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt  thofe  in  healtTi. 

 Occupations  in  life.    Thofe  artificers  vvho 

fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or 
prefling  upon  the  ftonnach  and  breaft,  as-  cutlers, 
raylors,  fhoe-makers,  feamftrefi'es,  &c.  often  die  of 
confumptions.  Th'ey  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers, 
and  all  who  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and 
violent  exertions  of  the  lungs. 

 Cold.    More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  theirdiforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
Jiighc  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the 
body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often.owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a  Icrophulous  habiti  ia 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS.  This  difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a  dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  Ibme 
months.  If  a  difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
<xcited  hj  if,  chere  is  ftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 

^  2  approaching 
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approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains 
of  a  more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a  pain  and 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  efpecialiy  after  motion  ;  his 
fpittle  is  of  a  faltidi  tafte,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  j  his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a  quick,  fofc, 
fmall  pulfej  though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymp- 
toms  of  a  beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a  greenifh,' 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by 
the  hedlic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mu- 
tually fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards 
night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A  loofenefs- 
and  an  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the. 
patient.  There  is  a  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  face  generally  fluflies  after  eating; 
the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total, 
lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi-; 
culty  of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extre-. 
mities,  fliew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near,. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN.  On  the  firfl:  appearance  of  a  con-:. 

fumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a  large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately, 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a  fituation  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  muft 

not 
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not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
cxercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  befl:  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horleback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  muft  make  ufe  of  a  carriage.  A 
long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a  continual 
change  of  objects,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the 
fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  muft  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finilh 
his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner  i 
otherwife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attehd  the  fick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either 
unable  to  bear  it,or  the  malady  has  become  incurable. 
Paftients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that 
is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of 
the  common  aflions  of  life  fhould  prove  a  remedy  in 
an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  reje(5t  it,  while 
they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely 
becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Those  who  have  ftrengrh  and  courage  to  undertake 
a  pretty  long  voyage,  may  expeft  great  advantage 
from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequently  cured 
a  confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  the  laft  ftage  of  that  difeafe,  and  where  me^ 
dicine  had  proved  ineffedlual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  if  a  voyage  were  undertaken  in  due 
timcj  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a  cure  *. 

Such 

•  Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which  " 
would  arife  from  failing.    The  one  is,  that  phyficians  feldom 

O  3  ordef 
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Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as  I 
much  frefli  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  lervc  r 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fca.  As  milk  is  noteafily  i 
obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon  1 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young  , 
animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce  c 
"neceffary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under-  i 
taken,  if  poffible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a  warmer  climate  *. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a  long  voyage  ^ 
may  travel  into  a  more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth  ; 
of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal;  and  if  they  find  the 
air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they  fhould 
continue  there,  at  leaft  till  their  health  be  con- 
firmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digcftion, 
and  his  drink  mufi:  be  of  a  foft  and  cooling  nature. 
All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  leflferi  the  acri- 
mony of  Uie  humours,  and  to  nouriih  and  fupport  the 
patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft  keep  chiefly  to  the 
vife  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more 
value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medica» 

order  it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  ;  and  the  other  is,  ; 
that  they  feldom  order  a  voyage  of  a  fufficient  length.  A  patient  . 
may  receive  no  benefit  by  croffing  the  Channel,  who,  fhould  he  ; 
crofs  the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have  l. 
reafon  to  believe,  that  a  voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due  1. 
time,  would  feldom  fail  to  cure  a  confumption. 

*  Thou5^hldonotremembertohavefeenoneinftanceofacon-  |p 
firmed  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  yet  I  have  'f 
known  a  Weft-India  voyage  to  reftore  to  perfedl  health  a  pcrfon  ^ 
who  feeoied  cp  be  in  the  laft  iiage  of  that  dreadful  diforder,  f 

AssjjsR 
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Asses  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to 
any  other j  but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  be- 
fides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  ; 
whereas,  to  produce  any  effeils,  it  ought  to  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  patient's  diet.  It  is  hardly 
to  becxpeded,  that  a  gill  or  two  of  afiTes  milk,  drank 
in  the  fpace  of  rwenty-four  hours,  (hould  be  able  to 
produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of 
an  adult ;  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effedls 
foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it 
happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
fcidom  performs  a  cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious  i  it 
is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall 
quantities,  and  is  not  duly  perfifled  in, 

I  HAVE  known  very  extraordinary  eJFedis  from  afles 
milk  in  obllinate  coughs,  which'  threatened  a  con- 
i'umption  of  the  lungs;  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed 
at  this  period,  tliat  it  would  feldom  fail;  but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe,  how  can  it  be  expefled  to  fucceed  ? 

AssES  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poffible,  in  its 
natural  warmth,  and,  by  a  grown  perfon,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  an  Englilh  pint  at  a  time.  Inftead 
of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead  thrice 
a-day,  and  to  eat  a  little  light  bread  along  with  ir, 
fo  as  to  make  it  a  kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  (hould  happen  to  pvirge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conferveof  rofes.  When  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  uffd 
in  its  (lead.  Affes  milk  is  ufu-illy  ordered  to  be 
drank  warm  in  bed;  but  as  it  generally  throws  tlie 
patient  into  a  fweat  when  t^ken  m  this  way,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  give  it  after  lie  riles. 

O  4  Some 
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Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes 
have  been  perfornned  by  women's  milk.  Could  this 
be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if 
the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  breafl,  than  to  drink 
it  afterwards.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs  in  a  confumption,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  turn  himfclf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at 
that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to 
die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a  view  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  hereafy. 
Finding  himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he 
continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfeftly  well, 
and  is  at  prefent  a  ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach 
be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every 
perfon  at  firfl: ;  and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide 
without  a  fufficient  trial.  It  fhould  ^t  firfl:  be 
taken  fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gradually  in- 
creafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almoft:  the  fole  food. 
I  never  knew  it  fucceed  unlefs  where  the  patient 
almoft  lived  upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  mofl:  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefl:ed  as  that  of  afTes  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to 
Hand  for  feme  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the 
cream.  If  it  fhould,  nocwichllanding,  prove  heavy 
on  the  ftomach,  a  fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum, 
with  a  little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  ren- 
der it  both  more  light  and  nourilhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fhould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a  ftomach  that  has  not  beeq 
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accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  fiefh  and  firong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofc  who 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceffary  for  fuch 
to  eat  a  little  once  a-day  of  the  flefli  of  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a  little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off' 
altogether. 

These  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a  diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk  boiled,  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eat  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a  diet  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  thcfe  and  other  vegetables,  wich 
milk,  is  th6  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
a  beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength 
and  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he 
Will  feldom  be  difappointed  of  a  cure. 

Iv  a  populous  tov/n  in  England  *,  where  confump- 
tions are  very  common,  I  have  frequently  feen  con- 

•  Sheffield. 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk  and  vege- 
tables, return  in  a  few  months  quite  plump,  and  free 
from  any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the 
cafe,  efpecially  when  the  difcafe  was  hereditary,  or 
far  advanced  i  but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which 
fuccefs  was  to  be  expecfted  :  where  it  failed,  I  never 
knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient's  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mufl: 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 
Some  recommend  (hell-fifh  in  this  diforder,  and  with 
fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourifhing  and  reftorativc*. 
All  the  food  and  drink  ought  however  to  be  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefh  chyle 
fhould  opprefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient's  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  pofTible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a  melancholy  cait 
of  mindj  for  which  reafon,  mufic,  cheerful  com- 
pany, and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  patient  ought  fcldom  to  be  left 
alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to 
render  them  worfe. 

MEDICINE.- — Though  the  cure  of  this  dif- 
cafe depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient's 
own  endeavours,  yet  we  lhall  mention  a  few  things 
■which  may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more 
violent  fymptoms. 

*  I  have  cftea  known  perfons  of  a  confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fympfoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  ef 
ovfters.  They  generally  eat  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
with  theo). 
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In  the  firfl:  (lage  of  a  confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding  ;  and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medi- 
cines. Take  frefli  fqviillsj  gum-ammoniac,  and 
powdered  cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce;  beat  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  if  the 
mafs  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a  little  of  any  kind 
of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed 
into  pills  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient's ftomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a  proper  medicine  in  this 
ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  direded  in 
the  pleurify. 

A  MIXTURE  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be 
ufed.  Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmer- 
ed  together  in  a  fauce-pan,  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  a 
table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough 
is  troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient's  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it,  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pali  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines 
of  a  lharp  and  cleanfing  nature;  as  oxymel,  fyrup 
of  lemon,  &c. 

AcrDs  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  elTecls  in  this 
(Jife^fe^  they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient's  thirft 

and 
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and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  moft 
proper.  I  have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
feveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifcft  advantage, 
and  would,  for  this  reafon,  recommend  acid  vege- 
tables to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  them 

For  the  patient's  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  thelefler 
centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil.  Thefe 
infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  reftify  the  blood, 
and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
(dilution,  and  quench  third  much  better  than  things 
that  are  iufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits 
blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  in- 
fufions or  decoflions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c  *. 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a  healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from, 
which  decoflions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention  j  as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed, 
coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  thefe  may 
be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is 
neceffary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decoclion  above  pre- 
icribed,  or  eat  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I  never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 


•  See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  decodion. 
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ounces  at  lead  were  ufed  daily  for  a  confiderable 
time.  In  this  way  I  have  fcen  it  produce  very  happy 
effeds,  and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is 
a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreflion 
of  the  breaft,  and  the  heclic  fymptoms  (hew  that  an 
impofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  re- 
commend the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  o^Jy 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteradl  the  general 
tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putre- 
faflion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 
taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a  little 
fyrup,  or  a  cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  Ihould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eleduary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup 
of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the 
confiftence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as 
there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  beft 
menftruum  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  pov/der  may  be  infufed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  water. 
Afterwards  let  it  be  paffed  through  a  fine  ftrainer, 
and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaftj  but 

when 
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when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  colle(^ed 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be 
ufcd.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a  fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the 
difeafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
great  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthiime  in 
the  breaft,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  olf  by  abforption,  the  patient  rnuft  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  fteams 
of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens 
to  burft  within  the  kings,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged  by  the  mooth.  Sometimes  indeed  theburft- 
ing  of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuf* 
focating  the  pafiient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  great,  and  the  patient's  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is 
apt  to  happen.  At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to 
fall  into  a  fwoon,  and  fiiould  have  volatile  falcs  or 
Ipirits  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difebarged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a  cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel, 
rice-milk,  &e.  the  drink,  butter-milk,  or  whey 
fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a  proper 
time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be 
taken  as  di reded  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fliould  difcharge  it- 
felf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  betwixt  the  pleura 
and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter 
out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 
As  this  operation  muil  always  be  performed  by  a 
I  '  furgeon. 
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furgeon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We 
lhall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people 
are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the 
patient,  in  this  cafe,  has  for  his  life. 

A  NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a  wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and 
want  of  appetite,  &c. 

Those  who  are  of  a  fretful  temper,  who  indulge 
in  fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwhole- 
fome  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a  light  and  nourifhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a  free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of. 
fiich  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengrhen  theftomach;  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  carRomile,  hore- 
hound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a  glafs  of  it  drank  freqfuently. 

It  will  greatly  aflift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a- day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a  glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  alTifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood  *. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are,  however,  preferable  to  all  medi- 
cines in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afFord  it,  we  would  recommend  a  long 

•  See  Appendix,.  Chalybeate  -vjine. 
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journey  of  pleafuie,  as  the  mod  likely  means  to  rc- 
ftore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a  fymptomatic  confumption  cannot  be 
cured  without  firll  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it 
is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a  confumption  proceeds 
from  the  fcrophula  or  king's-evil,  from  the  fcurvy, 
the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a  due  attention 
muft  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and 
the  regimen  and  medicine  direded  accordingly. 

When  excejfive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but 
the  patient's  flrength  muft  be  reftored  by  gentle  exer- 
cife,  nouriftiing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young 
and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by 
giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their 
ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  im- 
mediately to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  another 
nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expedl  a  cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjecl,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wifti  to  avoid  confump^ 
tions,  to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they 
can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety. 
Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a  little 
to  the  faOiion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  fuppers, 
and  fpending  every  evening  over  a  bowl  of  hot 
punch  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe  liquors,  when 
too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  thedigeftion,  and  fpoil 
the  appetite,  but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and 
fet  the  whole  conftitution  on  fire. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 
* 

NERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  iaand,  owing,  doubtiefs,  to 
our  different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe*f 
fedentary  employments ;  as  they  communly  attack 
perions  of  a  weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negledl  exer-^ 
cife,  eat  little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  ni 

CAUSES.  Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes  the 
blood  i  as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep,  intenfc 
thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe  fruits^ 
cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  un^ 
wholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  cj^mmon  ia 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  moft  fatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty,  low  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places* 

Persons  whofe  con.Hiitutions  have  been  broken  by 
cxceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines^  or  any  other  exceffive  eva- 
cuations, are  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  excefTive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftrufts 
theperfpiration,  or  caufes  a  fpafmodic  ftriaureof  the 
fohds,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We 
Jhall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet. 
Too  great  abftinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful. 
->oth:ng  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a 
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found  (late  as  a  regular  diet ;  nor  can  any  thing  con- 
tribute more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  worft  kind 
than  its  oppofice. 

SYMPTOMS.  Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 
tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs, 
deep  fighing,  and  dejeftion  of  mind,  are  generally 
the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fuc-" 
ceeded  by  a  quick  low  pulfe,  a  dry  tongue  without 
any  confiderable  third,  chillnefs  and  fxulhing  in- 
turns,  &c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a  gid-i 
dinefs  and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a  naufea,  with 
reachings  and -vpmirlng  j  his  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting  ;  his  urine  pale,  refembling. 
dead  fmall-beer,  and  his  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  and  flight  alienations  of 
mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moif!:,  with  a  plentiful  fpittingy 
a  gentle  purging,  or  a  moifturc  upon  the  flcin;  or 
if  a  fuppuracion  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large 
pudules  break  out  about  the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is> 
reafon  to  hope  for  a  favourable  crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceflive  loofenefs,  or  wafting»' 
fwcats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits;  if  the  tongue,* 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extre-n 
mities  feel  cold,  with  a  fluttering  or  flow  creeping 
pulfe  i  if  there  is  a  darting  of  the  tendons,  an  almoft 
total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary 
difcharge  by  fl:ool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  fear  that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIMEN.  It  is  very  necefiliry  in  this  dif- 
eafe to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.    The  leal 
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tnotion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion 
wearinefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefent- 
ing  to  the  patient's  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves  often  occafion  nervows 
fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like- 
wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mud  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
ftrength  and  fpi.rits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifliing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe 
his  gruel,  panada,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  mult 
be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymptoms  may 
require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be 
proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muftard-whey  is  like- 
wife  a  very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may  be 
rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  proper  quantity  of  white-wine*. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  neceffary.  Good  wine  pofiefles  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many  of 
their  bad  qualities.  I  fay  good  winej  for  however 
common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is 
rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the  poor, 
who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quantities. 

I  HAVE  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 

here  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a  conftant 
Cdi  rium,  coldnefsof  the  extremities,  and  almoft  every 


*  See  Appendix,  Mujlard-Whey, 
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other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing  in  whey, 
gruel,  and  negus,  a  bottle  or  two  of  ftrong  wine 
every  day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  beft,  and 
may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  clr- 
cumftances  may  require. 

In  a  word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
portthe  patient's  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however  to  be 
over-heatedeither  with  liquor  or  cloihesj  and  his  food 
ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE.  Where  a  naufea,  load,  and 

ficknefii  at  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  give  the  patient  a  gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacoanha  in 
fine  powder,  or  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting 
julep  *,  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpol'e  very  well. 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  but,  by  the  gene- 
ral fhock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perfpiration, 
and  have  many  other  excellent  effects  in  flow  fevers> 
where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and  nature 
wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a  vomit,  may  cleaa 
the  bowels  by  a  fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufloo  of  fennaand  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either 
extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Fomiths  Julep, 
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blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations  are  necelTary.  But  in  nervous 
fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid 
and  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  mull 
be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other  cordials,  plentifully 
admin  iftered. 

It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  caution  people  againft 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftriiflure  upon  the  velTels,  and 
fometimes  an  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a  plethora,  or  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood,  I  have  known  even  fome  of  the 
faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  refpeft, 
fo  far  as  to  infift  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceffary.  Bliftering- 
pladers  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with 
great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious,  he  ought 
to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be 
the  fafeft  courfe,  while  the  fenfibility  continues,  as 
foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned  by  one  bliflering- 
plafter  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fome  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a  continual 
fucceOion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danser. 

I  HAVE  been  more  lenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
bliftering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Blifters 
not  only  ftimulate  the  folids  to  aftion,  but  likewife 
occafron  a  continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  fome 
meafure  fupply  thewant  of  critical  evacuations,  which 
feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  mofl 
proper,  however,  cither  towards  the  beginning,  or  af- 

r*  3  ter 
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ter  fome  degree  of  ftupor  has  come  on,  in  which  la{| 
cafe  it  will  always  be  proper  to  blifter  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,-  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a  ftool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day*a  clyfter  of  milk  and 
water,  with  a  little  fugar,"  to  which  may  be  added 
a  fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate.  • 

Should  a  violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decodlion  *. 

A  MILIARY  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  oftei^ 
critical,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard 
Nature's  operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruptior^ 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pufhed  out  by  a  hot  regimen  j  but 
the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials, 
as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  fago-gruel  with  a  little 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  warm  J  yet  a  kindly  breathing  fweat  fhould  by 
no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever  j  yet,  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them, 
we  (hall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medi- 
cine which  are  commonly  prefcribed  in  it  f. 

In 

*  See  Appendix,  White  Decoflicn. 

f  When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva-root,  with  five  grains  of 
Ruffian  caftor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with 
8  .  a  little 
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In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  darting 
of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fome- 
times  feen  extraordinary  effedls  from  large  dofes  of 
mufk  frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an 
antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
a  fcruple  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceflary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to 
the  mufk  a  few  grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartf- 
horn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the 
^ifcharge  of  urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  mufk, 
with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  falc 
of  hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little 
l"yrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fiiould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient's fl:rength  fliould  be  wafted  with  colliquative 
fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  necefl^ary  to  give  him  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Half  a  drachm,  or  a  whole  drachm,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder, 
may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day,  in  a  glafs  of 
red  port  or  claret.  [Should  the  bark  in  fubftancenot 
fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  infufed  in  a  bottle  of  Liftaon  or  Rhenifti  wine, 
for  two  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained, 
and  a  glafs  of  it  taken  frequently  *. 

Some 

a  little  of  the  cordial  confedlion,  or  fyrup  of  faffron,  One  of 
thefe  may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention. 
Take  wild  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  fafFron  and  caftor 
each  four  grains.  Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  mortar, 
and  give  one  in  a  cup  of  wine-whoy  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

*  The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiftered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  an  ounce  of 

P  4  Peruvian 
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Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remiffion  or  intermilTion  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablifti 
this  pracflce,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay ;  but  we  have 
rcafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a  very  univerfal 
febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  ad- 
vantage in  moll  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not  necef- 
fary,  or  where  there  are  nq  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation, 


C  H  A  P.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGMANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

THIS  may  be  called  the  pejlilential  fever  of  i 
Europe^  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  rcfemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a  lax  habit,  a  melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofc  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  fafting, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceffive  venery,  frequent 
falivations,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — r-This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul 
Air,  from  a  number  of  people  being  confined  in  a 
narrow  place  not  properly  ventilated  j  from  putrid  i 
animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails  I 

Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root, 
two  drachms,  fafl'ron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  beft  brandy  for  three  or 
four  days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  maybe  ftrained,  and  two  tea-  ; 
fpoonfuls  ofit  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a  glafs  of  fmall 
wine  qr  rjegus,  ^      ■  ,  . 
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in  camps  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  cfpecially 
where  fuch  places  arc  too  much  crowded,  and  clean* 
linefs  is  neglected. 

A  CLOSE  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy 
or  foggy  weather,  likewife  occaflons  putrid  fevers. 
They  often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and 
marfhy  countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fi(h  or  fle/h 
that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  oc- 
eafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  lono- 
voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  arc 
very  often  vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
fons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  flagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  This 
fliews  the  propriety  of  removing  church-yards, 
flaughter-houfes,  &c.  at  a  proper  diftance  from 
great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a  very  general  caufe  of 
putrid  fevers.   Hence  they  prevail  amongfl;  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a  confined 
nwholefome  air,  and  negleft  cleanlinefs.  Such 
echanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  ^ 
onftantly  confined  within  doors^  are  likewife  very 
iable  to  this  difeafe, 


We 
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We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or 
fpotted  fevers  are  highly  infedlious ;  and  are  there- 
fore often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which 
reafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from 
thofc  affected  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attend- 
ance is  abfolutely  necelTary. 

.  SYMPTOMS.  The  malignant  fever  is  gene; 

rally  preceded  by  a  remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of 
ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fome- 
times  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or 
even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger  of  fainting 
away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  dejected  j  he  fighs, 
gnd  is  full  of  dreadful  apprehenfions. 

There  is  a  naufea,  and  fometimes  a  vomiting  of 
bile  i  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a  ftrong  pulfar- 
tion  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  i  the  eyes 
often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a  pain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit;  there  is  a  noife  in  the  ears^  the 
breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a 
figh  J  the  patient  complains  of  a  pain  about  the  region 
of  the  ftomach,  arfd  in  his  back  and  loins  j  his 
tongue  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it  appears 
black  and  chaped;  and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a 
black  cruft.  He  fometimes  paffes  worms  both  up- 
wards and  downwards,  is  affeded  with  tremors,  or 
lhaking,  and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diffolved,  or  with  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid ; 
,the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a  greenifli,  black,  or  reddifli  caft.  Spots  of  a  pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour  often  appear  upon  the 
fkin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  hemorrhages,  or 
difcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

PlTTRIO 
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Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  in- 
flammatory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  thepulfe,  the  great 
dejedion  of  mindj  the  diiTolved  ftate  of  the  blood, 
ihe  petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell 
of  the  excrements.  They  may  likevvife  be  diftinr 
guiihed  from  the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heac 
and  thirft  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a  higher  colour, 
and  the  lofs  of  ftrength,  dejc6lion  of  mind,  and  all 
the  other  fymptoms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended 
together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe  the  great- 
eft  caution  and  (kill  are  requifite.  Attention  muft  be 
paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  prevalent,  and 
both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  con- 
verted into  malignant  and  putrid^  by  too  hot  a  re-? 
gimen,  or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ;  fometimes  they  terminate  betwixt  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a  gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a  warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a  confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appear-, 
ing  between  the  petechiae,  or  purple  fpots,  are  like- 
wife  favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about 
the  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a  good  fign  when  the  pulfc 

rifes 
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rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fymptonns  abate;  deafnefs  coming  on  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a 
favourable  fymptom  *,  as  are  abfcefles  in  the  groin, 
or  parotid  glands. 

Amongst  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be 
reckoned  an  exceflive  loofenefs,  with  a  hard  fwelled 
belly  i  large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  OKt 
upon  the  Ikinj  aphtha  in  the  mouth;  cold  clammy 
fvveats;  blindnefs;  change  of  the  voice;  a  wild  dar- 
ing of  the  eyes;  difficulty  of  fwallowing;  and  inabi- 
lity to  put  out  the  tongue;  and  a  conftant  inclina- 
tion to  uncover  the  breaft.  When  the  fweat  and 
faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black, 
or  depofits  a  black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in 
great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  fcetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  flools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death, 

REGIMEN.  In  the  treatment  of  this  dif- 

eafe  we  ought  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poflible,  to 
counterad  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours;  to 
fupport  the  patient's  ftrength  and  fpirits;  and  to  airift 
Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  by  gently 
promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
muft  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  fliould  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in  the  pa- 
tient's chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  fre- 

•  Deafnefs  is  not  always  a  favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioned  by  abfceiTes  forfacd  within 
the  ears. 

Q  quently. 
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qiiently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fonne 
adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpiration  of 
perfons  in  perfect  health  foon  render  the  air  of  afmall 
apartment  noxious j  but  this  will  fooner  happen 
from  the  perfpiration  and  breath  of  a  perfon  whofe 
whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a  putrid  ftate. 

Besides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frelh  air,  we 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice 
of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable 
acid  that  can  be  moft  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought 
frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed, 
and  every  part  of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  eva- 
porated with  an  hot  iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  The 
frefti  (kins  of  lemons  or  oranges  ought  likewife  to 
be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  they  (hould 
be  frequently  held  to  the  patient's  nofe.  The  ufe  of 
acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only  prove  very  re- 
frefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would  Jikewife  tend  to 
prevent  the  infedion  from  fpreading  among  thofe 
who  attend  him.  Strong  fcented  herbs,  as  rue, 
tanfy,  rofemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be 
laid  in  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to 
by  thofe  who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.    The  leaft  noife  will  affed  his, 
head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  ape  to  make 
hirn  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
,  cale  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the 
^patient's  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or 
i  vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank 
I  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient's  inclination.  They 
fmay  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in 

fuch 
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fuch  quantity  as  the  patient's  ftrength  feems  to  re- 
quire. When  he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus, 
with  only  one  half  water,  and  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a  glafs  of 
clear  wine  may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  moft 
proper  wine  is  Rheniflij  but  if  the  body  be  open, 
red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a  cup  of  the  pa- 
tieht's  drink,  as  there  is  occafion ;  or  he  may  drink 
a  decoftion  of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench 
his  third,  and  promote  a  difcharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fhar- 
pened by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fif- 
teen drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

•  The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panada,  of  groat  gruel, 
to  which  a  little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient 
be  weak  and  low ;  and  they  ought  all  to  be  Ihar- 
pened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely 
of  ripe  fruits,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofe- 
berry  tarts,  preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a  little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours  j  for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  fipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  nriay  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  m.ore 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a  ftrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers.    This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 

fuch 
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fach  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
effcd.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extrennities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the 
fyftem,  they  may,  by  their  antifeptic  qualities,  alTift  in 
preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE.  If  a  vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,'  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
good  elFedl  j  but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fomc 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not 
quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative  medi- 
cines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflfary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfetj  but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Blistering  plaiters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greatcfl  extremities.  If  the  petechiae  or  fpots 
Ihould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient's  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a  delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
toms, come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliflering  plaflers  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they 
are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a  gangrene,  we  would 
rather  recommend  warm  cacaplafms  or  poultices  of 
muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having 
recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every  fe- 
cond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fball  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a  fweat.    This  pradice  is 

very 
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very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pufhed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient, 

A  VERY  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  rnalignant  difeafes 
by  trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medi- 
cines. In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  contra- 
yerva-root,  the  cordial  confe6tion,  the  mithridate,  &c. 
have  been  extolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There  is 
reafon  however  to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do 
much  good.  Where  cordials  are  neceffary,  we 
know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good  wine  j  and  thiere- 
fore  again  recommend  it  both  as  the  fafeft  and  beft. 
Wine,  with  acids  and  antifeptics,  are  the  only  things 
to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moft  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difcafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  pufple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the. 
Peruvian  bark  mult  be  adminiflered.  I  have  feen 
it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuccefsful,  even 
in  cafes  where  the  petechia  had  the  moft  threaten- 
ing afpeft.  But,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  mud 
not  only  be  given  in  large  dofes^  but  duly  perfift- 
cd  in. 

The  beft  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixt  with  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  water,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fliarpened  with 
the  elixir,  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  f^rup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Those. 
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Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftancfi 
tnay  infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recoaimenUcd  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe. 

If  there  be  a  violent  Joofenefsi  the  bark  muft  be 
boiled  in  red.  wine  with  a  little  cinnamon>  and  fharp- 
tned  with  the  elixir  of  vicriolj  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  thaa 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a  gentle 
perfpiration* 

If  the  patient  bt  troubled  with  vomiting,  a  dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood  difrolved>  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frelh  lemon-juice>  and  made  into  a  draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  a  bit 
of  fugar>  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it 
is  necefiary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration 
is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices, 
ripening  cataplafms,  &c.    And  as  foon  as  there  is 
;  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to  bs 
!  laid  open,  and  the  poultices  continued. 
' ,  I  HAVE  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break-  out  in 
'  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever, 
l(  of  a  livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a  moft  putrid 
cadaverous  fmell.    Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the 
patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol, 
j     For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend 
aa  ftritfl  regard  to  cleanlinefsj  a  dry  fituation ;  fufn- 
ccient  exercife  in  the  open  air;  wholefome  food,  and  a 
moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.    Infcflion  ought 
above  all  things  to  be  avoided.    No  conftitution  is 
proof  againfl:  it.    I  have  knov/n  pcrfons  feizcd  with  a 
putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a  fmgie  vifit  to  a 

patient 
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patient  in  it;  others  have  caught  it  by  lodging  (of 
one  night  in  a  town  where  it  prevailed  j  and  feme  by 
attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it  *. 

When  a  putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a  family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  neceflary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
eafe  from  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a  large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
family  as  poffible  j  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air  frequently 
let  into  his  chamber  j  whatever  comes  from  him 
ftiould  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fhould  be 
frequently  changed,  and  thofe  in  health  ought  to 
avoid  all  unneccffary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive .  of  having  caught 
the  infeilion,  ought  iminediately  to  take  a  vomit, 
and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camo- 
mile-tea. This  may  be  repeated  in  a  day  or  two,  i 
the  apprehenfions  dill  continue^  or  any  unfavour- 
able fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink} 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifli 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a  few  glafles  of  gene- 
rous wine,   I  have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 

•  The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  expreffed  a  concern  left  thefe  cau- 
tions of  mine  fhould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends 
or  relations  when  afflifted  with  putrid  fevers.  1  told  him  1  meant 
only  to  difcourage  unncce/Tary  attendance,  and  mentioned  S 
number  of  inftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  ta 
perfons,  vvho  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  ftck.  This 
fagacious  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a  good  doc- 
tor and  a  careful  nurfe  were  the  only  neceflary  attendants;  and 
that  all  others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but,  generally,  by 
their  folicitude  and  ill-direded  care,  hurt  the  fick. 

3  this 
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this  courfc,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  ochers  with  con- 
ftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infeclion ;  but  thcfc  are  (o  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Those  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a  piece  of  fpunge  or  a  hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
wafh  their  hands,  and,  if  poffible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puf- 
tules  or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  fkin, 
refembling,  in  fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet. 
The  puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimcs 
both  are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tules; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fwcat  is  moft  abundant,  as  on  the  breaft,  the 
back,  &c.  A  gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  fkin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption j  bur,  when  the  fkin 
is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan* 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a  primary  dlfeafe;  but  it  is 
much  oftcner  only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady, 
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as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  ncrvoiJi 
fever,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  efFeft 
of  too  hot  a  regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfoas  of  a  relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  ncgleding  exercife,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  b& 
feized  with  this  difcafc  in  childbed,  and  often  lofc 
their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES.  The  miliary  fever  is  fomctimcs 

occafioned  by  violent  paffions  or  afFedions  of  the 
mind  J  as  excefllve  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs, 
tic.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  excefllve 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a  weak  wate.y  diet» 
rainy  feafdns,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude^  un- 
ripe fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons, 
;&c.  Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been 
fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may 
likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cufl:omary  eva- 
cuation, as  ifliies,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men,  or  the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometi'mes  the 
eflfeft  of  great  cofliivenefs  during  pregnancy ;  it  may 
"  likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  excefllve  ufe  ofgreea 
-•  trafli,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  preg- 
nant women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.    But  its  moft 
general  caufe  is  indolence.    Such  women  as  lead  a 
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ftdcntary  life,  cfpecially  during  pregnancy,  and  at 
the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape  this 
dircafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  falhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe  wo- 
men in  manufafturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to  aflift 
their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft  the 
whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  arc 
adi  ve  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
take  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS  When  this  is  a  primary  dif- 
eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  moft  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a  Qight  fhivering,  which  is  fuccecded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintilhnefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient  is 
rcftJefs,  and  fometimes  delirious;  the  tongue  appears 
white,  and  the  hands  lhake,  with  often  a  burning 
heat  in  the  palms;  and  in  childbed -women  the  milk 
generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difcharges  ftop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  Mn,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puftules 
of  a  red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this 
the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  full  and  fofr,  the  fkin  grows  moifter,  and  the  ■ 
fweat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar fcetid  fmell  ;  the  great  load  on  the  breaft-,  and 
cpprefTion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  ofl;  and  the 
cuftomary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 
Cxth  or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puftuk-s 
begm  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a  very 
riifagreeabie  itching  in  the  (kin. 
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It  is  impoOiblc  to  afcertain  the  exaft  time  when 
the  puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  ge- 
nerally come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  whea 
the  eruption  is  critical ;  but,  when  fynnptomatical, 
they  may  ap^jtar  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifh  by 
turns.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  dan- 
ger} but  when  they  go  in  all  of  a  fudden,  and  do 
not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed- women  the  puftules  arc  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow 
yellcwifh.  Sometimes  they  are  intcrfperfcd  with 
pufiules  of  a  red  colour.  When  thefc  only  appear, 
the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a  rafl, 

REGIMEN,  In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  what- 
ever kind,  [he  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a  temperature,  as  neither  to  pufti  ou% 
the  eruption  too  laft^  nor  to  caufc  it  to  retreat  pre- 
iTiatureiy.  The  diet  and  drink  ought  tht- refore  to  be 
in  a  moderate  degree  nouriftiing  and  cordial ;  but 
neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient's  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hut  nor  cold;  and  he 
fliould  not  be  "too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear, 
or  the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

The  food  muft.be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread, 
panada,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a  gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient's  ftrength  requires,  with  a  few  grains  of  fait 
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and  a  little  fugar.  Good  apples  roaftcd  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
rnay  be  eat. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  pa- 
tient's flrength  and  fpirits.  Jf  thefe  be  pretty  high, 
the  drink  ought  to  be  wcakj  as  water-gruel,  balm- 
tea,  or  the  decofbion  mentioned  below  *, 

When  the  patient's  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  muft:  be  a 
little  more  generous  :  as  wine-whey,  or  Imall  negus, 
lharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  flronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient's  ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,joined  with 
acids  J  and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcencc  be  great*, 
the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head 
be  much  affected,  the  body  mwft  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters  f. 

MEDI- 

*  Take  two  oances  of  the  fhavings  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  wa- 
ter. To  the  ftrained  decoftion  add  a  little  wh^tc  fugar,  and  let 
the  patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink, 

■f  la  the  ccmmercium  literarium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
Blftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged,  at  Stralburgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January;  from  which 
we  learn  the  neceffity  of  a  temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  and 
likewife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  firft  who  difcover  the 
proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  "  This  fever  made  terrible  kavoc 
even  among  men  of  robuft  conftitutions,  and  all  medicine  proved 
m  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inflant  with  fliivering,  yawn- 
ing, ^retching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded  by  a  moft  in- 
tenfe  heat ;  at  the  fame  time  there  was  a  great  lofs  of  flrength  and 
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MEDICINE.  If  the  food  and  drink  be  pro-. 

perly  regulared,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medi- 
cine in  this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  noe 
rife,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  nor  only  be  neceffary 
to  fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to 
apply  bliQers.  The  moft  proper  cordial  in  this  cafq. 
is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  pa* 
tient's  food  or  drink  j  and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu- 
trel'cence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with 
wine,  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blifters  throuo-h  the  whole 
courfc  of  this  difeafe ;  and  where  niiture  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  necelTary  to 
jkeep  up  a  iUmulus,  by  a  continual  fuccefiion  of  fmall 
blifters  j  but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at 
a  time.  If  hpwever  the  pulfe  fliould  fink  remark- 
ably, the  puftules  fail  in,  and  the  head  be  affcdled, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering  plafters 
to  the  moft  fenfible  |3arts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs 
and  thighs^  &c, 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceftary  in  this  difeafe,  ancj 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa,-« 
tienr,  arid  deprelTes  his  fpirits.    It  is  therefore  neve? 

appetite.  On  the  ftventh  pr  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptipns  apr 
peared,  or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a  deliriunp^ 
reftleflnefs,  and  tpffing  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal.  While  mat* 
ters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituatipn,  a  midwife,  or  her  own  ac- 
cord, gave  to  a  patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a  clyfter  of 
rain-water  and  fcuttcr  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a 
quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a  pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  and  fi^  ounces  of  the  whiteft  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  n 
fcum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ;  for  the  belly  was  foon 
loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vaniflied,  and  the  patient  was 
reilored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death."  This 
ftradice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effefts. 
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to  be  attempted  iinlefs  by  the  advice  of  a  phyfician. 
We  mentioa  this,  becaiife  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammarory.  But  this  pradice  is  generally  very 
ynfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a  pu:rid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child- 
bed-women by  too  hot  a  regimen,  yet  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a  fudden,  and  have 
recourfe  to  a  very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacua- 
tions. We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting 
the  patient's  fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, is  here  much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to 
artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  fel- 
dom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recorpmend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes, 
requires  gentle  purging,  which  fhould  not  be  ne- 
glefled  as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  oif,  and  the  pa- 
tient's ftrength  will  permit.  t.LV,„"'*'!^. 

To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a  pure  dry  air,' fufficicnt 
exercife,  and  v/holefome  food,  are  necelfary.  Preg- 
nant women  fhould  guard  againll  coflivenefs,  a'ncl 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
ing all  green  trafhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholcfome 
things;  and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought  flridtly  to 
Qbfcrye  a  cool  regimen. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 
OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

THIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a  remifllon  of 
the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes 
fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the 
eighth  day.  Theremiffion  is  commonly  preceded  by 
a  gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a  few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe 
remiffions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  arc 
fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  Ihorter  duration  5 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is,  the  lefs. 

CAUSES.  Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnat-f 
ing  water ;  but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moifture  arc  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a  putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  arc  moft 
frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  efpeciaily  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age, 
fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of 
this  fever  i  but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a  relaxed 
habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  cxercife,  and  ufc 
vnwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS.  The  firft  fymptoms  of  this 

fever  are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affefled  with  a  deli- 
rium at  the  very  firft  attack.    There  is  a  pain,  and 
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fjmetimes  a  fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  (lo- 
mach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  Ikin  fre-r 
i^uencly  appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often 
afflicled  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  puiii;  is  fome- 
times  a  little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood, 
when  let,  rarely  ihews  any  figns  of  inflammation. 
Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  arc 
affliifted  with  a  very  troublelbme  loofcnefs. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituatioh, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient.  They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  hy 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 
cumftances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes 
the  bilious  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the 
nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  a  fuccefllon  of  each  of 
thefe,  or  even  a  complication  of  them  at  the  fame 
time,  in  the  fame  perfon, 

REGIMEN.r — -The  regimen  muft  be  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  muft  be  flender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or 
purrid  fymptoms  occur,  it  will  be  necefl:ary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a  more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  mufl:  however  be 
very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things  of  a  heating  quality, 
as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a  coniimal  by 
an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment, 
ifpoffible,  fhould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated 
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fcy  letting  in  frefli  air  at  the  doors  or  windows.  Tt 
-©ught  likewife  to  be  fprinldcd  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lenrion,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  Sec. 
fliould  be  frcq-uently  changed,  and  all  his  excre-* 
ments  immediately  removed.  Though  thefc  thing* 
have  been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  neceffaryr 
to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance 
to  the  fick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine  *. 

MEDICINE*  In  order  to  cure  this  fever, 

y/e  muft  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  regular  inter- 
inilTion.  This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleed- 
ing, if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation ;  but  when 
that  is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient,  and  prolong 
the  difeafe.  A  vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  thispurpofc 
vjery  wfllj  but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would 
rather  recommend  a  grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic, 

*  The  ingenious  Dr.  J^lnd,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural 
diiTertarion  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has 
the  following  obfervation  :  Indufia,  lodices,  ac  ftragula,  fzpius 
funtmutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda;  foeces  fordefque  quam  primunx 
removendse ;  oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  xgri  decumbunt  iint 
falubria,  et  aceto  confperfa  j  denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxi- 
ma profpiciatar.  Compertum  ego  habeo,  medicum  hxc  fedulo 
obfervantem,  quique  ea  exeqni  poteft,  multo  magis  asgris  profu- 
turum,  quam  medicum  peritiorem  hifce  commodis  deftitutum." 

"  The  patient's  Ihirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre. 
quently  to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed  ;  the  bed-chamber  fhould  be  well 
ventilated,  and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar;  in  lhort,every 
attention  fliould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  1  can  affirm,  that  a  phy- 
fician  who  puts  thefe  in  practice  will  much  ol'tener  fucceed  than 
one  who  is  even  more  fkilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufing 
thefe  meaps.''.  , 
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^ith  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made 
into  a  draught,  and  given  for  a  vonf>it.  This  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
fickncfs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eleduary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like ;  but 
all  ftrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a  few  days  may  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a  pretty  regular  or  diftind  inter- 
miffion,  in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
adminiftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfedt  the 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafioo 
frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  moft  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufc 
a  wholefome  and  nourifliing  diet,  to  pay  the  moft 
fcrupulous  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  ende- 
mical,  the  beft  preventive  medicine  which  we  can 
recommend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  chewed  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some 
recommend  fmoking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in 
marfi^y  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of  this 
and  intermitting  fevers. 


CHAP. 
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C  fi  A  P.  XXIII. 
OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

THIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  froii! 
Arabia,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a 
rnoft  contagious  malady  j  and  has,  for  many  ycarsj 
proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

THEfmall-pox  generally  appeat"  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer^  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  leaft  of  all  in  winter^  Children  are  rnoft  liable 
to  this  difeafe  J  and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwhole- 
fome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with 
grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  diftind  and 
confluent  kind ;  the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended 
■with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  diftinftions  of 
the  fmall-poxj  as  the  cryftalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES.  The    fmall-pox   is  commonly 

caught  by  infeflion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firft 
brought  into  EuropCj  the  infeftion  has  never  been 
wholly  extinguifhed  j  nor  have  any  proper  methods, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofej  fo 
that  now  it  has  become  in  a  manner  conftitutional* 
Children  who  have  over-heated  themfelves  by  run- 
ning, wreftling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a  debauch,  are 
rnoft  apt  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox* 

SYMPTOMS.-  This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a  minute  defcription  of  it  is  unneceffary* 
Children  commonly  look  a  little  dull,  feem  liftlefs 
and  drowfy  for  a  few  days  before  the  more  violent 

fymptoms 
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fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.    They  are  like- 
wife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little 
appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and, 
vpon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat,    Thefe  are 
fiicceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  approaches,  be- 
come more  violent,  and  are  accompanied  with  pains 
^  of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c.  The  pulfe  is 
'  quick,  with  a  great  heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftleffnefs. 
When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a  kind 
of  horror,  with  a  fudden  ftart,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  :  as  are 
alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no  • 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooncft  difcovered  on  the 
'face,  arms,  and  breaft. 

The  mofl:  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a  How  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a  mild  diftind  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day 
from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep 
coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Puftules 
•  which  are  diftindt,  with  a  florid  red  bafis,  and  which 
fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a  whitift,  and 
afterwards  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  are  the  beft. 

A  LIVID  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom  ,  as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puftules  which 
contain- a  thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A  great 
Dumber  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 


danger. 
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danger.    It  is  likewife  a  very  bad  fign  when  they  rui< 
into  one  another. 

It  is  a  moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechise^ 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
amopg  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a  putrid  dif- 
Iblution  of  the  blood,  and  (hew  the  danger  to  be  very 
great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a  fwelled  belly, 
are  bad  fymptoms ;  as  is  alfo  a  continual  ftranguary. 
Pale  urine  and  a  violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  are  figns  of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of 
convulfion-fits.  When  the  face  docs  not  fwell,  or 
falls  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  un- 
favourable. If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  patient  generally 
docs  well  i  but  when  thefe  do  n6t  fucceed  to  each 
other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger.  When 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  brown  cruft,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  fliivering  fits  coming 
on  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe  are  likewife  unfavour- 
able. Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from 
an  affeftion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a  bad  fign; 
but  fometimcs  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a  dif- 
ordered  ftomach. 

REGIMEN.  When  the  firft  fymptoms  of 

the  fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient's  life.  I  have  known  children,^ 
to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  blifter-, 
cd,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  preceded  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but 
rendered  unable  to  fupporc  the  puftules  after  they 

were 
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were  outi  To  that  the  patient,  exhaufled  by  mere 
evacuations,  funk  under  the  difcafe* 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a  dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fcHne  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  were  a  primary  difeafe;  whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  aftual  appearance  of  the  fmall-ppx, 
it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by  thismefins 
acquires  a  reputation  without  any  merit  *. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  necefiary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors;  as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to 
bed  J  but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
Ihould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.    His  food  ought  to  be  very  light  j 

;  and  he  Ihould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as 

'  pofTible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
:  the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
iwarm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.    Every  thino- 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever, 
and  pulhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.    This  has 

*  ConvulTion-nts  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  eiFefts 
are  often  falutary.  They  feetfi  to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a  fever;  I  have  always 
obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  aftet 
one  or  more  convulfion-fits  This  readily  accounts  for  conVuI- 
^ons  being  a  favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the 
eruption  of -the  fmal]  pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever 
leifen?  the  eraption. 

number* 
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numberlefsilleffeds.  It  not  only  increafcs  the  num- 
ber ofpuftules,  biulikewife  tends  to  make  them  run 
into  one  another  j  and  when  they  have  bees  puflied 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  render 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are 
given  with  a  view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  mofl:  other 
popular  millakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a  very  juft  ob- 
fervation,  Tbat  'iX>ben  there  is  a  imijlureon  the Jl-in,  the 
pox  rife  better,  and  the  patient  is  eafter^  than  when  it 
continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for 
forcing  the  patient  into  a  fweat.  Sweating  never 
relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is 
the  effe(5l  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not: 
lie  a-bed  without  a  nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In-i 
dulgingthem  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has 
many  bad  elFedls  both  upon  tlie  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  j-  but  if  flie  too  proves 
feverilh,  which  is  often  the  eafe,  the  danger  mult 
be  increafed  *. 

•  I  have  known  a  nnrfc,  who  Bad  the  1  mall-pox  before,  foin- 
ie*^\ed  by  lying  conllnntly  a-bed  with  a  child  in  a  bad  kind  of 
iniall-pox,  that  fhe  had  not  only  a  great  number  of  puilales 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a  malignant 
fever,  which  terminated  in  a  number  of  impollhum^s  or  boil.*, 
and  from  which  flic  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  We  menJ 
tion  this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againft  the  danger  of  thiil 
virulent  infe<5lion.  I 

4.  LavinoI 
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Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought,  if  poflible,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all  tend 
to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe. 
"It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three 
children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a  load  of 
puftules  that  even  their  (kins  ftick  together.  One 
.can  hardly  view  a  fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
-Cckened  by  the  fight.    But  how  muft  the  effluvia 
affcd:  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perilh  by 
■this  ufage  *.  ^ 

A  VERY  dirty  cuftom  prevails  amottgft  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall-pox 
•to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period  of 
ahat  Joathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they  fhould 
catch  cold ;  but  it  has  many  ill  confeqaences.  The 
linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs 
and  frets  the  tender  fldn.  It  likewife  occafions  a  bad 
Xmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient 
and  thofe  about  him;  befides,  the  filth  and  fordes 
which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  xDr  taken  ud 
.  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

.  *  This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitah,  work, 
:  fionfes,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
J  pox  at  the  fame  time.  I  have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped  up 

^«  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without  any  ■ 
ccf  nem  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frelh  air.    No  one  can  be 
.at  a  lofs  to  fee  the  .mpropriety  of  fuch  condudl.    It  ought  to  be  a 
ot'  HY  ^'"^"-P-^'  but  likewife  for 

0  an^  h        V  '"^^^^       ^'^'^^          -  bearing 

In  n  -   r      ,  r"''      "'^'^'^       little  regard  is  paid. 

InjoA  nofp.tals  and  anfirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the 
<^^,  are  ofcen  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 

^  *  A  patiewt 
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A  PATIENT  fliould  not  be  fufFered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  dileafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cuta- 
neous dilbrders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  par 
tient's  linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would  great- 
ly refrefli  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be 
-put  on  when  the  patient  is  moft  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
•fiotwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  ftill  fail  a 
facrifice  to  that  error.  I  have  feen  poor  women  tra- 
velling in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their 
children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  have 
frequently  obferved  others  begging  by  the  way-fide, 
with  infants  in  their  arms  covered  with  the  puftulesj 
yet  I  could  never  learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died 
by  this  fort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly  a  fuf- 
•ficient  proof  of  the  fafety  at  leaft,  of  expofing  pa- 
tients in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open  air.  There  can 
be  no  reafon,  howx,-vcr,  for  expofing  them  to  public 
view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs  of 
great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  pn  the 
public  walks.  This  praftice,  however  well  it  may 
fuit,  the  putpofes  of  boafting  inoculators,  is  danger- 
ous to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  ihc  laws  of  hu- 
manity arid  found  policy. 

•  The  fo6d  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a,  cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled 
with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar,  or  fuch  like. 

Ths 
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The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  wa-, 
ter,  clear  fwcet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel, 
&c.    After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  bein"-  of 
an  opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a  very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE.  This  difeafe  is  generally  divid- 
ed into  four  different  periods,  -viz.  tht  fever  which 
precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  icfelf,  the  fup- 
puration,  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the 
fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more 
is  neceflary  durjng  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep 
the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink 
diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.    Though  tlys  be  generally  the  fafeft 
courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of 
a  ftrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit  fometimes 
require  bleeding.    When  a  full  pulfe,  a  dry  Ikin, 
"•and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  render  this 
'operation  neceflary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  but, 
unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it 
alone  ;  if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyfters  may 
"te  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a  great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be 
drank,  in  order  to  clean  the  fl:omach.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fever.  Nature  generally  attempts  a 
difcharge,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  which, 
if  promoted  by  gentle  means,  would  tend  greatly 
to  abate  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary.fever,  by  a  cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption ;  yet,  after  the  puftules  have 

R  3  made 
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made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When 
a  low,  creeping  pulfe,  faincifhnefs,  and  great  lofs 
of  ftrength,  render  cordials  neceflary,  we  would  re- 
connmend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of 
currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey  fliarpened  as 
above,  is  likewife  a  proper  drink  in  this  cafe; 
great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat 
the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  inftead 
of  promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by 
the  violence  of  the  fever  j  in  this  cafe  the  cool  regi- 
men is  ftriclly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient's  cham- 
ber muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  like- 
wife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be 
lightly  covered  with  cloches  while  in  it. 

Excessive  reftleiTnefs  often  prevents  the  rifjng  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  necefiary.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminiftered  with  a  fparing  hand.  To  an  in- 
fant, a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be 
given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired 
effccl.  An  adult  will  require  a  table-fpoonful  in 
order  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a  flranguary,  or 
fupprefTion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed, 
and,  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with 
his^feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be 
frequently  fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  fhould  en- 
deavour 
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^deavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  ofcen  as  he  can.  When 
thel'e  do  not  lucceed,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  Iweet 
fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  his 
drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient, 
or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  finall-pox,  than  a  plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
-happed,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  wafiied,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fliarpened  with 
a  little  vinegar  or  currant  jelJy. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  infrequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without 
a  flool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
■blood,  but  the  faces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the 
body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ;  from  whence 
bad  confequences  muft  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper,  when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an 
emollient  clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day, ^through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly 
cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechia,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  as  the 
patient's  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a  child,  two  drachms 
of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
v/ater,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or 
lemon.  This  may  be  fliarpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
triol,  and  a  table-fpoonful  of  it  given  every  liour. 
•if  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may 
take  at  leaft  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  muft  be 
adminiftered  as  frequently  as  the  ftomach  can  bear 

R  ^  iti 
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it ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  often  produce  very  happy. 
efFedls.    I  have  frequently  feen  the  petechiae  difap- 
«pear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  had  a  very  threaten- 
ing afpcft,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the 
life  of  the  bark' and  acids. 

The  patient's  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to 
be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly 
of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft  confift  of 
apples  roafted  or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceffary  when 
the  petechia;  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  lymphatic  or  chryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  pofiefs  a  fingular  power 
of  affifting  Nature  in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or 
what  is  called  good  matter  j  confequently  it  muft  be 
beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes,  where  the 
crifis  depends  on  a  fuppuration.  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent, 
and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance  of  run- 
ning into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,'  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
liftence  of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  moft  happy 
cffeils. 

Whln  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  wdmen  term  it,  when  the  fm all-pox 7?r/;^^  in, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering-plafters  muft  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient's  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

>7  ■         ,  Sometimes 
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Sometimes  bleeding  has  a  furprifing  effed  in  raif- 
ing  the  pulluks  after  chey  have  lubfidcd  j  but  it  re- 
quires flvill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
Jength  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms 
however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 
we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes 
on  when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on 
the  face,  and  molt  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall- 
pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools. 
Her  endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  coun- 
teracted, but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  fupporred  by  food  and  drink  of  a  nourifhing 
and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat  intenfe, 
and  the  breacliing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  the  patient  muft  im- 
mediately be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let 
muft  be  regulated  by  the  patient's  ftrength,  age,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faint- 
ifh,  the  puftuies  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there 
be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  bliftering  plafters 
muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even  fpirits  have 
fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amazing 
fuccefs. 

As 
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As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  nDt 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fliould  be 
opened,,  This  is  every  day  pradifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppurationj  and  there feems  to. 
lie  no  caufe  why  it  fliould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  this  . 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  Icflened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  fhould  be  opened  when  they  begin 
to  turn  of  a  yellow  -colour.  Very  little  art  is  necef- 
fary  for  this  operatipn..  They  may  either  be  opened 
with  a  lancet  or  a  needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed 
;by  a  little  dry  lint,  As  the  puftules  are  generally, 
firfl:  ripe  on  the  flice,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with- 
opening  thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  be- 
come ripe.  The  puftules  generally  nil  again,  a  fe- 
cond  or  even  a  third  time;  for  which  caufe  the 
operation  muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as 
long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  mat- 
ter ia  the  puftules. 

,  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  operation, 
rational  as  it  is,  has  been  neglefted  from  a  piece  of 
miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe,  that 
it  muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  j  and  there-, 
fore  would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
I  have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  pa- 
tient did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  leaft 
fenfible  of  it ;  but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  4 
little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  ad- 
yantages  which  arife  from  iti 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forpcion  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  pitting,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance. Acrid  matter  by  lodging  long  in  the  puf- 
tules, cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  ikin  by  which 
many  a  handfome  face  becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly 
to  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  human  figure*. 

It  is  generally  neceffary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are 
gone  ofi",  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  body 
has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  na- 
ture have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the 
fmall-pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  neceffary  j  but  ic 
ought  never  wholly  to  be  neglefled. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a  little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates. Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  muft  take 
medicines  of  a  /harper  nature.  For  example,  a  child 
of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This 
may  be  wrought  off  with  frefh  broth  or  water-gruel, 
and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix 
days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe.    For  childi'en 

*  Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  ne- 
cefiary  when  the  patient  has  a  great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a  nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reforbcd,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  circu- 
lating humours, 

further 
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further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofc  muft  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitution*. 

When  impofthumcs  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  fcldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought 
to  fuppuracion  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  means  of  ripen- 
ing poultices;  and,  when  they  have  been  opened,  or 
have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be 
purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a  milk  diet  will 
likewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a  cough,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptomsofaconfumption,  fuccced  to  thefmall-pox, 
the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a  place  where  the  air  is 
good,  and  put  upon  a  courfe  of  aflfes  milk,  with  fuch 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  direftions  in  this 
cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumptions. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effedlually  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  knov/,  as 
almoft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a  century;  but,  like  moft  other 
ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has,  till  of  Jate,  made  but  flow 
progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to  the 
honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with 
a  more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among  any 

•  I  have  of  late  been  of  ufe,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morn- 
ing with  a  fuitable  dofe  of  jalap. 

of 
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of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill  however  far  from  being 
general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be  the 
cafe,  as  long  as  the  pratflice  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  Faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
pratftice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a  fafhion,  and  not  as  a  medical  difcovery,  or  had  ic 
been  praclifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it 
is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had 
long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealoufies, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the  Fa- 
culty, are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  efFeflual  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  praftice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came, in  any  meafure,  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have 
not  only  rendered  the  pradice  more  extenfive,  but 
likewife  more  fafe,  and,  by  ailing  under  lefs  reftraint 
than  the  regular  praftitioners,  have  taught  them  that 
the  patient's  greateft  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  waat 
of  care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it.  i 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculatbrs  to  any  fuperior 
Ikill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a  fordid 
'  defire  of  engrofilng  the  whole  praftice  to  themfelves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a  pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Comimon  fenfe 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  fubjedl  and  management  of  the  operation-. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  is  poflefTed  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office 
for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  pro- 
vided they  be  in  a  good  ftate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infedion  by  this 
or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  paft 
I  have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  riurfes  to  perform  the 
^vhole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method  fol- 
lowed with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
inconveniencies  that  attend  the  other*. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 

*  A  critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firll  put  me 
upon  trying  this  methpd.  A  gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his 
children  except  on'e  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired  I 
would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  of  its  propriety. 
But  that  was  impolTible.  They  were  not  to  be. perfuaded,  and 
cither  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined 
againft  conviilion.  It  was  always  a  point  with  me,  not  to  per- 
form the  operation  without  the.  confent  of  the  parties  concerned. 
I  therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  fon  a  dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a  patient  who  had  the  fmall-pox  of  a  good 
kind,  50  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules,  taking  up  the  matter 
with  a  little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came  home  to  take  his' foil 
apart,  and  'give  his  arm  a  flight  fcratch  with  a  pin,  afterwards  .to 
rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  further  notice  of 
it.  All  this  he  pundually  performed  ;  and  at  the  ufual  peridd 
the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  which  were  of  an  exceeding 
good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his 
bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knewbut  the  difeafe  had  come 
in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy  was  well. 

and 
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and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  th'e 
praftice,  the  women  communicate  thedifeafe  to  chil- 
dren, by  opening  a  bit  of  the  fkin  with  a  needle,  and 
putting  into  the  wound  a  little  matter  taken  from  a 
ripe  puflule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  thty  pafs  a 
thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin,  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger  j  and  in  fome  of  the  ftate& 
of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in 
the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  prailice 
of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by  ,  rubbing  the 
variolous  matter  upon  the  flcin,  has  been  long  known 
in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Bar- 
bary, and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying 
the  fmall-pox. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Br-itain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  qui  te  through  the  fkin,  with 
a  lancet  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a  ripe  puf~ 
rule  5  afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left 
without  any  dreffing.  Some  make  ufe  of  a  lanCet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter  j  but  this  is  lefs  certaii!^ 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefli  matter 
cannot  be  obtained  :  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
time  in  the  fteam  of  warm  water*. 

Indeed,  if  frefli  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  (kin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 

Mr.  TaoNCHiN  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a  little  bit  of 
ihread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a  fmall  blillering- 
plaflsr.  .  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
chcfe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  th^  fight  bf 
any  cutting  mftruracnt. 

Let 
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Let  a  bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  weC 
with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm, 
midway  between  the  ftioulder  and  elbow,  and  covered 
with  apiece  of  the  common  llicking-plafter,  and  kept 
on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to 
communicate  the  difeafe.  We  mention  this  method,, 
becaufc  many  people  are  afraid  of  a  wound  ;  and 
doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed, it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become  general. 
Some  people  imagine,  that  the  difchargc  from  a 
wound  lefiens  the  eruption  j  but  there  is  no  great 
flrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notions  befides,  deep 
wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a  medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  fromwhence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  ftill  in  its  in- 
fancy }  we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon 
become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more 
of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent  they 
do  of  giving  them  a  purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  praftice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  cler- 
gy, the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifingfrom  fome 
fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can  remove. 
I  would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  remove  the  religious  objedions  which  weak  minds 
rnay  have  to  this  falutary  pra6lice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as 
a  duty,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  negJeding  to 
make  ufe  of  a  mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our 
power  for  faving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely 
fuch  parents  as  wilfully  negleft  the  means  of  favmg 

their 
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their  children's  lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who 
put  them  to  death.  J  wifli  this  matter  were  duly 
weighed.  No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance 
for  human  weaknefs  and  reljgious  prejudices,  vet  I 
cannot  help  recommending  it,  in  the  warmeft  man- 
ner, to  parents,  to  confider  how  great  an  injury  they 
do  their  children,  by  neglefting  to  give  them  this 
direafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M'Kenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Health*.  To  chefe  mentioned  by  the  Doftor  we  (hall 

only 

*  "  Many  and  great,  fays  this  humane  author,  are  the  dangers 
.  attending  the  natural  infeftion,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is 
quite  fecure.  The  natural  infeftion  may  invade  weak  or  diltem- 
!  pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
•  may  attack  them  at  a  feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  in- 
tenfely  cold.    It  may  be  communicated  from  a  fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.    It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  une;peaedly,  when  a  dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a  maritime  place.    It  may  furprife  us  foon  after  ex. 
celTes  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.    It  may 
hkewifefeize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  neceflary  journies.    And  is  it  a  trivial-advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumllances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death   In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fineft  features, 
and  the  moft  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ?  Where- 
as inoculation  rarHy  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where 
the  number  of  puftules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable 
.and  the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.    And  many  other 
rgnevous  complaints,  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  na. 
taral  fort   feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo 
prevent  thofe  inexpreffiblc  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons 
^who  never  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-poxis 
■  epidemical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and 
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only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  ift 

theearly  period  of  life,  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy, 
but  likewife,  in  a  great  meafure,  unfit  for  fuftaining 
many  of  the  moft  Lileful  and  important  offices.  Few 
people  would  chufe  even  to  hire  a  fervant  who  had  not 
had  the  fmall-pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a  flave  who 
had  the  chance  of  dying  pf  this  difeafe.  How  could 
aphyficianorafurgeon,whohadneverhad  the  fmall- 
pox  himfelf,  attend  others  under  that  malady?  How 
deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at 
mature  age  without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  !  A 
woman  with  child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe  :  and 
if  an  infant  happens  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox 
tipon  the  mother's  breaft  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe 
herfelf,  the  fcene  mufl:  bediflreffing!  If  fhe  continues 
to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life  ^ 
and  if  Ihe  weans  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifli« 
How  often  is  the  affedlionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houfe,and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time 

the  face  of  diftrcfs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ?  From  this  ter- 
ror it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  podponed,  or  difcou raged, 
at  feflions  or  affiizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witnefles  and 
juries  dare  not  appear  j  and  by  reafon  of  the  neceflary  abfence  of 
fome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  that  reverence!  and  fplendor  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
failors  from  being  feized  v.'ith  this  diftemper  on  fhipboard,  where 
they  mud  quickly  fpread  the  infcftion  among  fuch  of  the  crew  who 
never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fca'I-ce  any  chance  to 
efcapc,  being  half  rtifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indificrently  nurfed  ?  Laflly,  with  regard  to  the  fol- 
•dicry,  the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked 
by  the  fmnll-pox  on  a  march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attend- 
ance, without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation  :  fo  that 
one  of  three  commonly  perifhes." 

when 
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when  her  care  is  mod  necefTary?  Yet'fhould  parental' 
alFedion  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequcnces 
would  often  prove  fatal.  I  have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  vidlims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  are  fcenes  too  fhocking  even  to  mention.  Let 
parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid 
the  fmall-poxj  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in 
infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they 
may  be  reduced  by  this  miftakcn  tendernefs. 

As  the  fmall-pox  has  now  become  an  epidemical 
difeafc  in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poffible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  pov/er  j  and,  though  it  may  feem  para- 
doxical, the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the 
difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a  difeafe  be  en- 
tirely extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  j  but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a  doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
-hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one 
in  four  or  five  generally  dies;  but  by  inoculation  not 
one  of  a  thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  having 
inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a  fincrle 
patient. 

I  HAVE  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eftabliflied 
for  rendering  this  falutary  praftice  univerfal ;  but  am 
afraid  I  lhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties 
indeed  are  many  3  yet  the  thing  is  by-  no  means  im- 
prafticable.    The  aim  is  great;  ijo  Icfs  than  faving 
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the  lives  ofone-fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought 
not  to  be  attempted,  in  order  to  accompliOi  ib  de- 
firable  an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  pradice  uni- 
verfal,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
againft  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend 
it  as  a  duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pradifc  it  on  their 
own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  in- 
fluence than  precept. 

Th£  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.    For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it  to  , 
the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor, 
gratis.    It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a  part  of  mankind 
fhould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 
benefit. 

Snould  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at  leaft  as  far  as. 
their  dominion  extends.    We  do  not  mean,  that  ic 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a  law.  The  beft  way  to  pro-, 
rpote  it  would  be  to  employ  a  fufficient  number  of 
operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the  chil-. 
dren  of  the  poor.    This  would  only  be  neceflary  till 
the  practice  became  general  j  afterwards  cuftom,  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual, 
to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  reflcdlions. 

It  may  be  objedted  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators  :  This  diffi- 
culty is  eafily  removed.  A  fmall  premium  to  enable 
mothers  to  attend  their  children  while  under  thedif- 
eafe,  would  be  a  fufficient  inducement;  befides,  the 
fuccefs  attending  the  operation  v/ould  foon  banilli  all 
objections  to  it.   Even  confiderations  of  profit  would 

induce' 
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induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnacchcd 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifii  legiQature  has,  of  late  years,  /hewn 
great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by 
fupporcing  the  foundling  hofpital,  &c.   But  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out 
in  fupporting  that  inftitution,  had  been  bellowed 
towards  promoting  the  pradice  of  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufe- 
ful  lives  had  been  faved,  but  the  praclice  ere  now 
rendered  quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.    It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  effed  example  and  a  little  money- 
will  have  upon  the  poors  yet,  jf  left  to  themfelves, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.    Wc  only  mean  this 
as  a  hint  to  the  humane  and  public-fpirited.  Should 
fuch  a  fcheme  be  approved,  a  proper  plan  mighc 
I  eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
:  about,  and  often,  by  the  felfifli  views  and  mifconducft 
i  of  thofe  intruded  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of 
;  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
cdefignedj  we  fnall  therefore  point  out  fome  other 
:  methods  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may 
cbc  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
-come  more  numerous.    We  would  therefore  have 
every  parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a  fmali 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the 
parifh  at  a  proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a  very 
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trifling  expeqce,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  tg 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  fnlutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  pro- 
grefs  of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a  wifli  to  put  th? 
evil  day  as  far  oflT as  pofllble.  This  is  a  principle  in 
our  nature  i  and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be 
anticipating  a  future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind 
are  fo  averfe  to  it.  But  this  objeflion  is  fufficiently 
anfwered  by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would 
not  prefer  a  leffer  evil  to-day  to  a  greater  to-mor-f 
row,  provided  they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obflacle  is  the  fear  of  refledlions.  This 
has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would 
blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty  which  pinches,  and  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the  prac-: 
tice  fafhionable,  and  all  objeflions  will  foon  vanifh. 
It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them  to 
the  end.  We  mull  therefore  call  upon  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a  pattern  to  the 
reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time 
meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I  AM  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  pradlice  froii\ 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended  j  this  is 
eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  parilh 
ought  to  employ  a  Sutton  or  a  Dimfdale  as  inocula- 
tors.  Thefe  have,  by  their  fuccefs,  already  recom- 
mended themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  be- 
yond the  vulgar  reach ;  but  have  not  others  an  equal 
chance  to  fu-cceed  ?  They  certainly  have.  Let  them 

make 
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make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties  will  foon 
vaniih.  There  is  not  a  parifh,  and  hardly  a  village 
in  Britain,  dellitute  of  fome  pcrlbn  who  can  bleed. 
But  this  is  a  far  more  difliculc  operation,  and  re^ 
quires  both  more  ftill  and  dexterity  than  inocula- 
tion. 

The  perfons  to  whom  wewould  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy. 
Moft  of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almoft 
all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a  purge,  which  are 
all  the  qualifications  neceflary  for  the  praflice  of  ino- 
culation. The  Priefls  among  the  Jefs  enjightened 
Indians  perform  this  office,  and  why  Ihould  a  Chrift- 
lan  teacher  think  himfelf  above  it  ?  Surely,  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  as  well  as  their  ibuls,  merit  a  part  of  the 
pador's  care  ;  at  leall  the  greateft  Teacher  who  ever 
appeared  among  men  fcems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom* 
mend  it  te  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communicating 
1  the  difeafe  they  pleafe,  provided  the  fubjefts  be 
i  beakhy,  and  of  a  proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to 
!  fucceed  to  their  wifh.    I  have  known  many  inftanccs 
ceven  of  mothers  performing  the  operation,  and  never 
ifo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  confequence.  A  planter 
lin  one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  ino- 
sculated, with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hun- 
'.dred  of  his  flaves,  who,  notwithftandingthe  warmth  of 
■the  climate,  and  other  unfavourable  circumftances, 
all  did  well.    Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my 
.knowledge,  performed  the  operation  with  as  good 
fucccfs  as  phyficians.    We  do  not  however  mean  to 
4ifcourage  thofc  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
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employing  people  of  fkiil  to  inoculate  their  children, 
and  attend  thenn  while  under  the  difeafe,  but  only  to 
fliew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation 
ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be  negleded. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  pradire,  I  (hall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I  took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I  ordered 

^  the  nurfe  to  take  a  bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  wet  with  frefh  matter  from  a  pock,  and  to  lay 
it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  flicking 

'  plafter.  This  llaid  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was  rub- 
bed off  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall- 
pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly  fa- 
vourable. Sure  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally 
necefrary,may  be  done  without  any  flcill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  fubje^t,  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the  prac- 
tice general.  ^While  it  is  confined  to  a  few,  it  muft 
prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  con- 
tagion is  fprcad,  and  is  communicated  to  many  who 
might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  difeafe.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  found  that  more  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now, 
than  before  inoculation  was  introduced ;  and  this  im- 
portant difcovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might 
be  faved  than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty, 
is  in  a  great  meafure  lofl  by  its  benefits  not  being 
extended  to  the  whole  community*. 

*  By  a  well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives 
might  be  faved  at  a  fmall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  coft  the  public  fuch  aa 
ainajjing  fum. 
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The  fpringand  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  moft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate;  but  it 
ought  to  be  confidcred  chat  thefe  are  generally  the 
moft  unhealthy  lealons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubt- 
edly the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a  previous 
good  ftate  of  health.  I  have  always  obferved  that 
children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  towards  the  end 
of  fpring  and  autumn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage 
of  cool  air,  I  would  propofe  winter  as  the  moft  pro- 
per feafon  for  inoculation ;  though,  on  every  other 
confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  preferable. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt 
three  and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the 
breaft,  and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  prac- 
tice, 1  have  no  objeclion  to  it.  Children,  however, 
are  more  liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  af- 
terwards i  befides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe, 
fhould  the  child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to 
heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes,  muft 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the 
habit  of  body ;  but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a  rime 
when  they  are  moft  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes 
Ihould  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the 
diet  for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communi- 
cated. In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet 
is  feldom  neceffary,  their  food  being  commonly  of 
the  moft  fimple  and  wholefome  kind  i  as  milk,  wa- 
ter-pap, weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild 
roots,  and  white  meats. 

But 
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But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a  hot- 
ter diet,  who  are  of  a  grofs  habit,  or  abound  with 
bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  fpare  diet 
before  they  be  inoculated.  Their  food  fliould  be  of 
a  light  cooling  nature;  and  their  drink  whey,  but- 
ter-milk, and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre-  . 
paration  but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the 
preparation  of,  their  patients,  but  on  their  manage- 
ment of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their  con- 
ftant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies 
gentry  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept  low, 
and  the  eruption  greatly  leflened.  The  danger  is 
feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  few ;  and  their 
number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever  which  " 
precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief 
lecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating  the  erup- 
tive fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpefts 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhoyld  be  light,  and 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad 
fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  diredted  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  neceffary 
after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  than  in  the 
natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
gleci:ed. 


CHAP, 


CHAP.  XXIV. 
OF  THE  MEASLES, 

THE  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a  great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infedlious,  andfeldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles 
are  moft  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  feldom  proves  fatal ;  but  its  confer 
quences  are  often  very  troublefome, 

CAUSE.-r — This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox, 
proceeds  from  infedion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  danger- 
ous according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  The  meafles,  like  other  fevers, 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  witlx 
ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white, 
but  generally  nqoifl.  There  is  a  fhoft  cough,  a 
heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a 
running  at  the  nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough 
does  not  come  before  the  eruption  has  appeared. 
There  is  an  inflammation  and  heat  in  the  eyes,  ac- 
companied with  a  defluxion  of  fliarp  tears,  and  greac 
acutenefs  of  fenfation,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo 
as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  his  throat  j  and  a  vomiting  or  loofenefs  of- 
ten precedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children 
arc  commonly  greenifli  j  they  complain  of  an  itch- 

ing 
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ing  of  the  fkin,  and  are  remarkably  pcevifh.  Bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafc. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the 
breaft,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  :  Thefe 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
fcarcely  rifing  above  the  fldn.  The  fever,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed 
by  the  eruption  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  in- 
creafedi  but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  mealies  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body  j  fo  that  by  the  ninth 
day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however, 
and  difficulty  of  breaching,  often  continue,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too.  hot  a 
regimen.  Petechize,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A  VIOLENT  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 
meafles  J  in  which  cafe  the  patient's  life  is  in  immi- 
nent danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly 
carried  off  by  a  peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lunes. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a  moderate 
loofenefs,  a  moifl  fkin,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  feized  with  a  delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft 
danger.  If  the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a  pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great 

weaknefs. 
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weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftlelTnefs,  and  difficulty  of 
Iwallowing.  Purple  or  black  ipots  appearing  among 
the  meafles,  are  very  unfavourable.  When  a  con- 
tinual cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  difeafe, 
there  is  reaibn  to  fufped  an  approaching  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  Nature  by- 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  morbific  matter, 
if  her  efforts  be  too  languid  ;  but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  muft  be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  mofl:  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftleffnels,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

REGIMEN.  The  cool  regimen  is  neceflary  here 

as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.    The  food  too  mufl:  be 
light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however  do  not 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as 
they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small-beer  like- 
wife,  though  a  good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here 
improper.    The  mofl  fuitable  liquors  are  deGO(5lions 
of  liquorice  with  marffi- mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla, 
'infufions  of  linfeed,  or  of  the  flowers  of  eider,  balm 
tea, clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.Thefe, 
if  the  patient  be  coflive,  may  befweetened  with  honey ; 
or,  if  that  ffiould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,,a  little 
manna  may  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 
I    MEDICINE.  The  meafles  being  an  inflam- 
matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of 
matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly 
nccefl'ary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  opprefiion  of  the 
3  breafl. 
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bread.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a  mild  kind,  bleed- 
ing may  be  omitted  *. 

BatfIing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  th^ 
fever,  and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a  tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  fteam  of  warrri' 
water,  and  draw  the  fteam  into  his  lUngs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a  little  fperma  ceti  and  fugaf- 
candy  pounded  together;  or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fvveet  almonds,  with  fugar- 
candy  diflblved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat, 
and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 
■  If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  aflumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appear§  great  danger  of  fufFocation, 
the  patient  muft  be  bled  according  to  his  ftrength, 
and  bliftering-plafters  applied,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where 
if  an  inflammation  fhould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient's  life 
will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  caie  the  meafles  fliould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  neceflfary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-po^  recede. 
The  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials. 
Bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  legs  and 

*  I  do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necef- 
fary  than  in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  feVer  runs  high  :  ia 
this  cafe  I  have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient. 

arms^ 
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arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm 
flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient's 
drink  Ihould  be  lharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol  j 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  Increafe,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muft  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as 
direded  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary,  but  fhould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleffnefsj  a  vio- 
lent loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
Ibme.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufficient. 
A  tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionally  given, 
according  to  the  patient's  age,  or  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conduded  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direfted  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a  violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome.days  a  gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night} 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 
fail  to  have  that  effeft. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fliould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food,  for  fome 
time,  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  nature; 
as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought 
alfo  to  beware  of  expofing  themfelves  too  foon  to 
the  cold  air,  left  a  fuffocating  catarrh,  an  afthma, 
Cr  a  confumption  of  the  luags  fliould  enfue. 

Should  a  cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a  confumption,  remain  after  the 
*  mcaflesj 
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meaflcs,  fnnall  quantities  of  blood  rfTay  be  frequeptiy 
let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient's  (trength  and 
conftitution  will  pernnit.  He  ought  likcwife  to  drink 
afics  milk,  to  remove  to  a  free  air,  if  in  a  large  town, 
and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  niufh  keep  clofe 
to  a  diet  confifting  of  milk  and  vegctatJfts  j  and 
laftly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a 
warmer  climate  *. 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the. 
patient's  flcin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but 
ismofl:<:ommon  towards  the  end  of  fummerj  at  which 
time  it  often  feizes  whole  families :  children  and  young 
perfons  are  mofl  fubj:d  to  it. 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt 
but  in  time  the  pradtlce  may  fucceed.  Dr.  I^ome  of  Edinburgh 
fays,  he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried 
this  method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  bome  think  the  dif- 
eafe would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  ikin 
of  a  patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cottoii,  and  afterwards 
applying  the  cotton  to  a  wound,  as  in  the  fn-.all-pox ;  while  others 
recommend  a  bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  pa- 
tient's Ikin,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid 
upon  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infeftion  is  to  b© 
communicated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  aa 
the  fmall-pox,  may  be  communicated  various  ways ;  the  moft 
probable,  however,  is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  {kin,' 
as  mentioned  above,  or  by  introducing  a  little  of  the  fharp  hu- 
mour which  diftlls  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inocu- 
Jated  had  the  difeafe  very  mildly  ;  we  therefore  vvifli  the  pradice 
were  more  general,  as- the  meafles  have  of  late  become  very 
fatal. 

It 
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It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and 
Ihivering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  Ikin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader, 
more  florid,  andlefs  uniform  than  the  meafles.  They 
continue  two  or  three  days,  and  n  difappear  af- 
ter which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-flcin,  falls  off. 

There  is  fcldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep 
within  doors,  to  abftain  from  flefli,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting 
liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  mufi:  be 
kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes 
of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A  fcruple  of  the  former,  with 
five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  betaken  thrice  a-day, 
or  ofcener,  if  necellary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fomettmes 
fcized,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  with  a  kind 

'  of  ftupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  t1ie  feet  and 
and  legs  Ihould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a  large 
blift  ering-plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a  dofe  of 
the  fyrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  pa- 

;  tient  recovers  *.• 

The  fcarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
I  a  nature.    It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or 
malignant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
i  gerous.    In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
fnot  only  affected  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but 
with  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreffionj  to 
thefe  fucceed  cxceffive  heat,  naufea  and  vomiting, 
with  a  forenefs  of  the  throat  i  the  pulfe  is  extremely 
quick,  but  fmall  and  depreffed  ;  the  breathing  fre- 

•  Sydenham*^ 

T  '  quent 
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quent  and  laborious  j  the  fl<.in  hot,  but  not  quite 
dry;  the  tongue  moilt,  and  covered  with  a  whitifh 
mucus  ;  the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief :  on  the 
contrary,  the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and 
frefli  ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  a  fimple  inflam- 
mation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging 
and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The 
only  medicines  that  can  "Be  depended  on  in  this  cafe 
are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  muft 
be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or 
of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore  throat  *. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a  continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a  frequent  or  copious  evacu- 
ation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  de- 
nominated bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  about  the  endof  fummer, 
and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is 
mod  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially 
where  the  foil  is  marfliy,  and  when  great  rains  arc 
lucceeded  by  fultry  heats,    Perfons  who  work  with* 

*  In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a  very  bad  fpecics  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a  quin- 
fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others 
of  a  putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  veiy 
difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
were  afilifted  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and 
not  ^  few  had  a  fuppuration  in  one  or  both  ears. 
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out  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  expofed  to  the 
hight  air,  are  moftJiable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and 
to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen 
recommended  in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline 
draught  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiftered, 
and  the  patient's  body  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild 
purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  fliould  remit  or  inter- 
mit, bleeding  will  feldom  be  necefl:;iry.  In  this  cafe 
a  vomit  may  be  adminiftered,  and,  if  the  body  be 
bound,  a  gentle  purge;  after  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a  violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartfliorn, 
and  the  like;  and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoclion  for 
his  ordinary  drink  *.  If  a  bloody-flux  fhould  ac- 
company this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner 
recommended  under  the  article  Byfeniery. 

When  there  is  a  burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted 
1  by  giving  him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a  table- 
fpoonful  of  Mindererus's  fpirit  f  mixed  in  a  cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direded  under  thefe  difeales. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  pre- 
■vent  a  relapfe.    For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
cully  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 

*  See  Appendix,  White  Decodion. 

t  See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Mindfrerus, 
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the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  Tome  time  after  he 
is  well.  He  fliould  likewlfe  abftain  from  all  tralhy 
fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent 
aliment. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  AN- 
THONY'S FIRE. 

THIS  difeafc,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rofe^  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 
and  forty,  Perfons  of  a  fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  mod  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women ;  and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afHitfled  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  inoft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES.  The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  palTions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind  j  as,  feap, 
anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  aa 
^ryfipelas  will  often  enfue*.  It  may  alfo  be  occa- 
fioned" 

•  The  country  people  In  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
a  blaji,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  as  they 
term.it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them,  whea 
warm  and  fatigued,  upon  tke  dajnp  ground,  where  tkcy  fall  afleep^ 
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fioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continuing  too  long 
in  a  warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the 
blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  ob- 
ilruifled,  or  in  too  fnnall  quantity,  it  may  caufe  an 
eryfipelas.  The  fame  effedb  will  follow  from  the 
ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  j  as  ifliies,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS.  The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 

fiiivering,  thirft,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  reftleflliefs,  and  a  quick  pulfej  to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a  de- 
lirium. On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear  j 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  ery^fipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwell,  the  fkin  fhin^s  j  and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  touched. 

Whe  N  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  Ikin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  the  fvvellingi  and  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the 
patient  drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affecls  the  breaft,  it  fvveils  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard,  with  grc.at'^ain,  and  is  apt  to 
fuppurate.  There  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on 
the  fideaffeded,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often  formed. 

and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the  eryfipelas. 
This  difeafe'may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes,  but  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by  cold 
-  j^ht  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  healed  or  fatigued. 

T  3  If 
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If  in  a  day  or  two  the  fwclling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow^ 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  tht 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  afFeds  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a  livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a  mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation cannot  be  difcufied,  but  comes  to  a  fuppura-- 
tionj  in  which  cafe  fitlulas,  a  gangrene,  or  morti- 
fication, often  cnfue. 

SvcH  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a  delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day, 

REGIMEN.  In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

mufl  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too.  cold,  as  either 
of  thcfe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is 
always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe  is 
mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 
doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a  moderately 
cooling  and  moillening  quality,  as  groat-gruel, 
panado,  chicken  or  barky-broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  ^voiding  flefli,  fifli,  ftrong  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  ' heat 
and  inflame  the  bloodj  the  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  an,  infufion  of  elder  flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
3  thing? 
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things  of  a  cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago 
gruel  with  a  little  wine,  and  nourifliing  broths  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care 
however  mull  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE.  In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief 

is  often  done  by  medicine^  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large 
phlegmons ;  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plafters,  being  of  a  greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
Urucl  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from  the 
part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is  neither 
fafe  to  promote  a  fuppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  mat- 
ter too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many  refpeds  re- 
iembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the  greateft 
caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  are  the 
fafcrt:  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  de- 
fend it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote 
the  perfpiration,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common  people 
generally  apply  a  mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  affected, 
which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas  j  but  this 
likewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 
high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  flrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ;  but  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accufiiomed  to  itrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary. 

T  4  Bi^THiNa 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarin 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an,  excellent  effeft.  It  tends  to  make  a  derivation 
from  the  head,  nnd  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ine(fe£lual,  poultices,  or  lharp 
finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet  for 
the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofcs  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas;  but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  k 
is  however  one  of  the  beft  medicines  v/hen  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a  drachm  of  it» 
with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in 
the  patient's  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a  delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  thisefFe(St,  ftronger 
ones  muft  be  given.  Bliftering-plafters  muft  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and 
fliarp  cataplafms  laid  to  the  foles  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  and 
the  part  has  a  tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices  with  fafFron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews  a  tendency  to  rriortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muli  be  adminiflered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with 
acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any- 
other 
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other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  miifl: 
not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient's  life  is  at 
flake,  A  drachm  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if 
the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tinflure  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and 
frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewife  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment 
the  part  affeded  with  a  ftrong  decodion  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the fcorhutic  eryfipelas^ 
which  continues  for  a  confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceffary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  thinga 
as  purify  the  blood,  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the-deco£tion  of  woods  *  may 
be  drank,  after  which  a  courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
Upelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
pafljons;  to  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  highly  nourifhing  food.  TheylLouId 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
confifl:  chiefly  of  milk,- and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a  cooling  quality;  and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmail-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  They  fliould  never  fufi-er  themfelves  to  be 
long  coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable 
ciier,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a  gentle 
dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

*  See  Appendix,  Dccoii ion  of  Woods. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMA: 
TION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

THIS  is  fometimes  a  primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  makdy ;  as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &;c.  'It  is 
very  common  however  as  a  primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate,  the  ftudi- 
ous,  and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a 
high  degree,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES.  This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night-watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy  :  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief^  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations ;  as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  women, 
&c.  Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors 
in  a  hot  feafon  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often 
fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are 
imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  conefquence.  It  may 
]ikewife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows 
or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a  true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of 
the  head, .  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a  violent  flufliing  of 

the 
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the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a  total  want  of  it,  great 
drynefs  of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a  retention  of  urine, 
a  fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  finging  of 
the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and 
trembling;  butfometimes  it  is  hard  and  contraded. 
When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always 
fofc  and  low ;  but  when  the  inflammation  only  aflxds 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  ajid  pia 
mater,  it  is  hard.  A  remarkable  quicknefs  of  hear- 
ing is  a  common  fymptom  of  this  difcafe ;  but  that 
feldom  continues  long.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  ar 
great  throbbing  or  pulfarion  in  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  and  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is  often  black 
and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains  of  thirft, 
and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon 
fuch  objedts  as  have  before  made  a  deep  imprefllon 
on  it;  and fometimes,  from  a  fullen  filence,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  all  of  a  fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A  CONSTANT  trembling  and  flrarting  of  the  ten- 
dons, is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  4 
fuppreffion  of  urine  j  a  total  want  of  fleep ;  a  con- 
flant  fpitting;  a  grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  laft 
may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  convulfion.  When  a 
phrenitis  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  inteftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &:c.  it  is  owing  to  a 
tranfiation  of  the  difeafc  from  thcfe  parts  to  the 
brain,  and  generally  prov.es  fatal.  This  fliews  tke 
necelTity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of 
repellents  in  all  inflammatory  difeafcs. 

The 
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The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a  free  perfpiratlon, 
a  copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  urine  which 
lets  fall  a  copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafc 
is  carried  off*  by  a  loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an 
exceffive  flow  of  the  7nenfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days,  it 
requires  the  mod  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is 
prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends 
in  madnefs,  or  a  kind  of  ftupidity  which  continues 
for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
iOyjniz.  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affects  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful ; 
for  which  reafon  tlie  patient's  chamber  ought  to  be  a 
little  darkened,  and  he  fiiould  neither  be  kept  too 
hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceffary  to  exclude 
tiie  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a 
tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither 
ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark, 
kit  it  fhould  occafion  a  gloomy  melancholy,  which 
is  too  often  th^  confequcnce  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  mufl,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradidion  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when 
he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  be  obtained,  or 
which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively 
denied  them,  but  rather  put  off^  with  the  promife  of 
having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be  obi;ained,  or  by 
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fome  other  excufe.  A  little  of  any,  thing  that  the 
mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt 
the  patient  lefs  than  a  pofitive  refufal.  In  a  word, 
whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with 
v/hen  in  health,  may  here  be  tried,  as  pleafing  (lories, 
fofc  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  Iboth  the 
palHons,  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes 
leveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe;  as 
the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a  ba- 
fon,  and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a  tendency 
to  procure  Deep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifting  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubftances  j  as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel  fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roalied  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
ferves,  &c.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  coolingj 
as  whey,  barley-water,  or  deeodions  of  barley  and 
tamarinds,  vvhich  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor 
more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they 
are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINES,  In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a  free  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When 
this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be 
provoked,  by  putting  a  flraw,  or  any  other  fliarp 
body  up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head:   but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  ftead  bleed- 
ing 
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ing  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient's  pulfe 
and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 
with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples. Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more 
gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part 
affeded,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief* 

A  DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  the  hscmorrhoidal 
veins  is  likcwife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fub- 
jedt  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been 
flopped,  every  method  m.uil  be  tried  to  reftore  it  j  as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over 
the  fleams  of  warm  water,  fharp  clyfters  or  fuppofi- 
tories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menfes,  iflues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
mufl:  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poffible,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  their  .ftead. 

The  patient's  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges;  and  fmall  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dange- 
rous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  Ihould  be  fhaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be 
kept  conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  apply  a 
bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

THIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
injuries  j  as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  duft,  quicklime,  or 
other  lubllances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often 
caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ;  as 
the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of  ilTues,  the  fup- 
prefling  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or  of  the  fweating 
of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure  to  the  night-air,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  whatever  fuddenly 
checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially  after  the  body  has 
been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufc  an  inflainma- 
tion  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other  white  bodies 
for  a  long  time,  or  looking  (ledfaftly  at  the  fun,  a 
clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objeft,  will  likewife  occafion 
this  malady.  A  fudden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to 
very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  read- 
ing or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpiricuous 
liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of 
feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a  venereal 
rainr,  and  often  from  a  fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids 
turning 'inwards,  and  hurting  rlie  eyes.  Sometimes 
the  difeafe  is  epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons  j 
and  I  have  frequently  known  it  prove  infectious,  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or 
living  in  low,  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfonis 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fituations.  In  chil- 
dren it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up 
of  fcabbed  heads,  a  running  behind  the  ears,  or  any 
other  d.ifcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the 
eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  me?fles,  efpe- 
cially in  children  of  a  fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS.  An  inflammation  ^  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwell- 
ing.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and 
fometimes  he  feels  a  pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes 
were  pierced  with  a  thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines 
his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies 
dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a  fcald- 
ing  rheum,  which  ruflies  forth  in  great  quantitiesj 
whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulfe 
is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  fome  degree  of 
fever,'  \Yhen  the.difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  fvvell,  and  there  is  a  throbbing  or  pulfatio.n 
in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A  SLIGHT  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially 
from  an  external ^caufe,  is  eaflly  cured;   but  when 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often, 
leaves  fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight, 
and  fometimes  total  blind nefs. 

If  the  patient  be/eized  with  a  loofenefs,  it  has  a 
goodefFed;  and  when  the  inflammation  paflTes  from 
one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infeftion,  it  is  no 
unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  ac- 
companied v/ich  a  violent  pain  of  the  head,  and  con- 
tinues long,  the  p^itient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 

REGIMEN 
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REGIMEN.  The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophuJous 

cales,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecialJy  at  the  be-' 
g-inning.  The  patient  myfl  abllain  from  every  thing 
of  a  heating  nature.  His  food  Hiould  confift  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common 
whey,  and  fuch-like. 

The  patient's  chamber  mud  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fhaded  by  a  cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fhould  not  look 
at  a  candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objed;  and 
ought  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  o^ 
vomitmg.  He  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoidin-  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encou- 
raging fleep  as  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE.  This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applica- 
tions. Almoft  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poffelTed 
of  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  reme- 
dies generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  ointments 
with  other  external  applications,  which  do  mifchief 
twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought 
therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 
things,  as  even  the  preffure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creafes  the  malady. 

^  Bleeding,  in  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
IS  always  necefl^ary.  This  flaould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  afl^eded  as  pofllble.  An  adult  may  lofe 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  ftould  no" 
be  convenient  tO|bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 

^  tity 
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tity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
der the  eyes  with  good  efFeft.  The  wounds  mud  be 
fuflered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
ftop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of 
cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  neglefted.  The  patient  may  take  a  fmall  dofe 
of  Glauber's  falts,and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a  decoilion  of  tamarinds  v/ith  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and' 
nitre,  a  little  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  pa- 
tient at  the  fame  time  muft  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  wjiey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a  large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine  whey,  in  order  to  promote 
perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  mufl;  frequently  be 
bathecj  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  fliaved  twice 
or  thrice  a-week,  and  afterwards  walhed  in  cold  wa- 
ter. This  has  often  a  remarkably  good  effed. 
.  If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacu- 
ations, bli  fie  ring- pi  afters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept 
open  for  fome  time  by  the  m.ild  bliftering  ointment. 
I  have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept 
open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate  inflammation 
of  the  eyes ;  but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  ofcen  necef- 
fary  to  continue  the  difcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  h;is  been  of  long  ftanding,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effeds  from  a  'leton  in 
8  the 
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the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  fliould'ers,  efpecialJy  the 
latter.  It  fiiould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  direftion  of  the  Ipine,  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  fhoulder-blades.  It  may  be  drefled  twice 
a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I  have  known  patients, 
•  who  had  been  blind  for  a  confiderable  time,  recover 
fight  by  means  of  a  feton  placed  as  above.  When 
the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  our, 
and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublefome  than  be- 
tween the  Ihoulders  j  befides,  it  leaves  a  difagreeable 
mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  parn  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  leaft  all 
night;  and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  fy.mptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a  little 
brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former;  to  one  of  the  latter. 
A  method  fhould  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can 
be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it 
fliould  be  kept.for  fome  time.  I  have  generally  found 
this,  or  cold  v/ater  and  vinegar,  as  good  a  ftrengthener 
of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moflr  celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a  fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfl:i- 
nate.    In  this  cafe  the  patient's  diet  mufl:  not  be  too 

U  2  low. 
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low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  wine.  The  moft  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubRance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter's  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Ene- 
lifli  quart  of  water  to  a  pint;  when  it  has  boiled  nearly 
long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root 
diced.  Let  the  liquor  be  drained.  Two,  three,  or 
four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is 
impofTible  to  fay  how  long  this  medicine  fliould  be 
continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner  performed  in  fome 
than  in  others;  but  in  general  it  requires  a  conli- 
derable  time  to  produce  any  lading  effedls. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  *  That  iEthiops  mineral  never 
fails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a  fufRcient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  fingular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the  greateft 
caution,  or  by  perfons  of  fkiil  in  phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prefllng  upon 
them  *.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking 
them  out  with  a  pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

*  Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufly  re- 
moved by  pafling  a  fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very  eftec- 
tnaily,  by  uCng  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner, 

Tkosis 
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Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conrtantly  to  have  an  i(Tue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons. 
They  ought  likewjfe  to  live  with  the  grcateft  regu- 
larity, avoiding  Itrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the 
night-air  and  late  lludies  *. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  TFIE  THROAT. 

THIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moft  fatal 
to  young  people  of  a  fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES.  In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz,  an 
obftrucled  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neek,  by  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againfl: 
a  cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools 
the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  pro- 

•  As  moft  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye-waters  and  ointments 
in  this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of  tlie 
moft  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix,  gee 
Appendix,  Eye-ujater  and  Eye-fahe. 

U  3  cecd 
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ceed  from  the  negleft  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any 
cuftomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ftrains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflammatioa 
of  that  organ.  I  have  often  knovf-n  the  quinfey  prove 
fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in 
a  warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  ar)d  finging  with 
vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in 
the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keep- 
ing on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this  ma- 
lady. It  is  likewife  frequently  occafioned  by  con- 
tinuing long  in  a  moift  place,  fitting  near  an  open  win- 
dow, deeping  in  a  damp  bed,  fitting  in  a  room  that  has 
been  newly  plaftered,  &c.  I  know  people  who  never 
fail  to  have  a  fore  throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a  fliort 
time  in  a  room  that  has  been  lately  waflied. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a  quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fliarp  fubfl:ances  (licking 
in  the  throat,  or  from  the  caufl:ic  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the 
breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  in-?-' 
fedious, 

SYMPTOMS.  The  inflammation  of  the 

'  throat  is  evident  from  infpedion,  the  parts  appearing 
red  and  fwelied  j  befides,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard, 
\yith  other  fymptoms  of  a  fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a  tough  coat  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a  tough  phlegm.  As 
the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath- 
ing and  fwallowing  become  more  difficult;  the  pain 
aliecls  the  earsj  the  eyes  generally  appear  red  3  and 

the 
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the  face  fvvells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfelf  in  an  ereft  pofture,  being  in  danger  ofriifTo- 
cation ;  there  is  a  conftant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  pafling  into  the  fto- 
mach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nqfe.  The  patient  is 
frequently  ftarved  at  laft,  merely  froiti  an  inability 
to  fwallovv  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  flraitnefs  of 
the  bread,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fvvallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  ninch  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom ; 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affefts  the 
breal^,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a  quinfey'is 
the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  al- 
ready weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  danger-; 
ous.  A  frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a  fwelled 
tongue,  a  pale,  ghaftly  countenance,  arid  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN.  The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

all  refpefls  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneu- 
mony.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fiiould  not 
even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a  low  voice.  Such  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a  conflant  gentle 
fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head 
ought  to.be  raifed  a  little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
varmj  for  which  purpofe  fevcral  folds  of  foft  flan- 

y  4      .  nel 
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nel  may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a  flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if 
applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  obferving 
the  propriety  of  a  cuftom  which  prevails  amongftthe 
peafants  of  this  country.  When  they  feel  any  un- 
eafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a  flocking  about  it 
all  night.  So  effedlual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many- 
places  it  palfes  for  a  charm,  and  the  flocking  is 
applied  with  particular  ceremonies:  The  cuftom* 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and  fhould 
never  be  negleded.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus 
■^rapt  up  all  night,  it  mull:  not  be  expofed  to  the 
cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a  handkerchief  or  a 
piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a  medicine  very- 
much  in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and 
indeed  it  is  of  fqme  ufe.  It  fhould  be  almoft  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fvvallowed  down  lei- 
furely.  Ii  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient's 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  "When  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  flead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a  little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  otf 
the  perioral  deco(5lion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly. 
This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day ;  and  if 
the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  fharp  and  cleanfing, 
by  adding  to  it  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpiric  of  yi/ 
ammoniac*    Spm^  recommend  gargles  made  of  ^ 

decodtior^ 
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deco«5tion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  blackberry- 
bufh  i  but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are 
unneceflary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  liikewarnn  water  is  more  appa- 
rent :  That  praclice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  ne- 
gleded.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufeafpare  diet,  with 
diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it 
would  feldom  proceed  to  a  great  height,  or  be  at- 
tended with  any  danger;  but  when  thefe  precautions 
are  neglected,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  violent,  more 
powerful  medicines  are  neceflary. 

MEDICINE.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a  moft  acute  and  dangerous  diftcmper,  which 
ibmetimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will 
be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed 
in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  re-, 
peat  the  operation  if  circumftances  require. 

The  body  fliould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a  decoftion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended 
in  the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  defired  efl^edl. 

I  HAVE  often  known  very  good  efl^efls  from  a 
bit  of  fal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This 
promotes,  the  difchkrge  faliva,  by  which  means  it 
anfwers  the  end  of  a  gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time 

it 
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it  abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharo-e  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  with  a  little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  gopd  effefts.  At 
the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  wool  or  flannel!,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  pene- 
trating the  flcin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very 
tender.  Many  other  external  applications  are  recom- 
mended in  thisdifeafe,  as  a  fwallow's  neft,  poultices 
made  of  the  fungus  called  Jews  earsj  album  Gras- 
cuna,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  thefe 
to  be  preferable  to  a  common  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  we  fliall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a  fpecific 
]n  this  difcafe.  Half  a  dram  of  the  gum  in  powder 
may  be  made  into  an  eleduary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a  dofe,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammaiions  of  the  throat,  is  very  bene- 
ficial j  and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  lay  a 
bliftering-plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plaflers  are  taken 
off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  ap- 
plication of  iflue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is 
gone;  -  otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient 
will  be  in  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  p.bove,  4 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent 
jr.  When  the'  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue^ 
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and  it  is  evident  that  a  fuppuration  will  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fteain  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  tlirough  a  tunnel,  or  the  like. 
Suft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  out- 
wardly, and  the  patient  may  keep  a  roafted  fig  con- 
itantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  lb  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent; 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomach.  la 
this  cafe  the  patient  mud  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke  \ 
and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fvvallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing 
can  fave  the  patient's  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or 
wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fuc-' 
cefs,  no  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumllances, 
ought  to  hefitate  a  moment  about  the  operation  j  but, 
as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a  furgeon,  it  is  not 
necelTary  here  to  give  any  directions  about  it. 

When  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not, attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally- 
owing  to  an  obltruftion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm,, 
an^  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that 
may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a  deco6lion  of 
figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  j  to  which  may  be  added 
a  little  muftard,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But 
this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where  there  are 
Hgns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecics  oi angina  has 

various 
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various  names  among  the  common  people,  as  the 
fap  of  the  throaty  the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of 
the  ears^  &c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  lift 
the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft 
their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c.  all  which  prac- 
tices are  at  beft  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Those  who  arc  fubjed  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  obferve  this  rule, 
muft  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other 
evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  humours. 
They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and 
Ihould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an 
aftringent  or  llimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  im- 
mediately after  it,  or  the  body  fuff^ered  fuddenly  to 
cool.  Tho'fe  who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought 
therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  finging,  running, 
drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that 
may  ftrain  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradually, 
and  to  wrap  fome  additional  coverings  about  their 
necks. 

I  HAVE  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubjeft 
to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by 
only  wearing  a  ribband,  or  a  bit  of  flannel,  con- 
ftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
flioes,  a  flannel  waiflicoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  efl^eft.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  ofi^ after  perfons  have 
been  accuftomcd  to  themj  but  furely  the  inconve- 
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niency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the 
negled  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands 
of  the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and 
is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  ap- 
plication of  ftrong  ftimukting  and  ftyptic  medicines. 
The  beft  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle 
it  twice  a-day  with  a  deco6tion  of  figs  fharpened  a 
little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY, 
OR  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
paft,  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern 
counties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults^ 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  moft  frequent  after  a  long  courfe  of  damp,  or 
fultry  weather. 

CAUSES.  This   is  evidently  a  contagious 

diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often 
receive  the  infcdlion  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going  near  fuch 
patients  as  labour  under  the  diforder^  as  by  that 
means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions.  What- 
ever tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers, 

may 
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may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat, 
as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions,  negledt  of 
cleanlinefs;  &c: 

SYMPTOMS.  It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low 
and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains 
greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreflion  of  the  breaft  j  his 
ipirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fee 
upright;  he  is  troubled  with  a  naufea,  and  often  with 
a  vomiting  or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  moil 
common  in  children.  The  eyes  appear  red  and 
watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  urine  is  at  firfl: 
pale  and  crude;  but,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  it  turns 
more  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  The  tongue  is  white, 
and  generally  moift,  which  diftinguiflies  this  from  an 
inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat 
it  appears  fwtlled,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour.  Pale 
or  afli,' coloured  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there 
interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitilh 
fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is 
^  common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  ap- 
pears, the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 
;  There  is  often  a  flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide 
of  the  noftrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a  difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath 
is  very  off^enfive. 

The 
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The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  thfoat  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and 
loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in  j  the 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a  white  or 
livid  coat  j  and  by  the  exceffive  weaknefs  of  the  pa- 
tient; with  other  fymptoms  of  a  putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate 
purging,  extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a 
livid  or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent 
fhiverings,  with  a  weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the 
eruption  upon  the  Ikin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  be- 
comes of  a  livid  colour,  with  a  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a  gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a  flow,  firm  and 
equal  pulfe  j  if  the  floughs  cafl:  ofi^  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner, and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  j  and^' 
if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a  lively  colour 
of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  ,to  hope  for  a  falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMEN.—  The  patient  muft  be  kept 

quiet,  and,  for  the  moil  part,  in  bed,  as  he  will  be 
apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mufl:  be 
nourilhing  and  refl:orative;  as  fago-gruel  with  red 
v/ine,  jellies,  fl:rong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought 
to  be  generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality  j  as  red- 
v/ine  negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.  The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufl:  be 
avoided- '  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.    Strengthening  cordials 

alone 
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alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety  j  and  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  neglected. 

If,  at  the  beginning,  there  is  a  great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vonnit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
benedi^ius,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 
are  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a  few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit* 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
■with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a  gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  honey, 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  floughs 
large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the 
following  gargle  may  be  ufed  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pedtoral  deco6lion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-rootj 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  ftrain  the 
liquor  j  to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white- wine  vine- 
gar, an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
tindlure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed 
as  a  gargle,  but  a  little  of  it  fhould  frequently  be 
injefted  with  a  fyringc  to  clean  the  throat,  before  t*he 
patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This  method  is 
peculiarly  neceflTary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a 
gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  fteams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient's  ftomacli 
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win  bear  it.    If  nor,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  pow- 
dered/ with  two  drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
itiay  be  boiled  irt  an  Englifli  pint  and  a  half  of  wa- 
ter, to  half  a  pint  j   to  which  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea- 
cupful  0^  it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Blifter- 
,|ing  plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient's  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low. 
They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears, 
'or  upol^  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and 
a  little  cinnamon,  will  be  very'proper  for  his  ordi- 
nary drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
wine  be  mixed  with  it;  * 

In  cafe  of  a  violent  loofenefs',  the  fizeof  a  nutmeg 
ofdiafcort^htm,  or  the  japonic  confe6tion-,may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necefTary. 

If  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens, 
the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the 
1  noftrils  frequently ;  and  the  drink  muft  be  lharpened 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tindlure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a  ftranguary,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
'  with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three 
lor  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over  the  body 
fhould  ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  j  as 
manna,  fennaj  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejeftion  of  fpirits,  or 
■hight-fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a  confump- 
tion,  fliould  cnfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 

X  elixir 
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elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a  glafs  of 
generous  wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a  milk-diet, 
and  riding  on  horfeback,  are  the  moft  likely  means 
for  recovering  his  ftrength. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 
OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
cfFeft  of  an  obftructed  perfpiration  j  the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
fo  point  out,  and  (hall  not  here^  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fliall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almofl:  every  cold  is  a  kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  al- 
ready been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution  Is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe  :  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medi- 
cine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even 
the  greateft  circumfpeftion  defend  them  at  all  times 
from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could 
be  kept  conftantiy  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth, 
fuch  a  thing  as  catching  cold  would  be  impoffible : 
But  as  that  cannot  be  effeded  by  any  means,  the 
perfpiration  mull  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such 
changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do  not  affed  the 
health  i  bur,  when  great,  they  mull  prove  hurtful. 

8  Whek 
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When  opprefllon  of  the  breaft--  a  (luffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obfl:ru£led, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  lelTen  his  diet,  at  leaft  the 
ufuaJ  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from 
all  ftrong  liquors.  Inftead  of  flefh,  fifh,  eggs,  milk, 
and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread- 
pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado,  gruels,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water-gruel  fweetened. 
with  a  little  honey ;  an  infufion  of  balm,  or  linfeed 
ftiarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon;  a  de- 
coclion  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or 
any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light ;  as  fmall 
poflet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  fhould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  fliarpened  with  the  jelly 
of  currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed  to 
generous  liquors  may  take  wine- whey  inftead  of 
gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
iand  to  encourage  a  gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I  have  often 
known  this  pradice  carry  off  a  cold  in  one  day,  which 
in  all  probability,  had  it  been  neglected,  would  have 
coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for 
feme  months.  Would  people  facrifice  a  little  time 
to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pradlife  a  moderate  degree 
of  abftinence  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a  cold  ap- 
pear, v/e  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  moft  of  the  bad 
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efFefts  which  flow  from  an  obftrufted  perfpiration^ 
might  be  prevented.  But,  after  the  difeafe  has  ga- 
thered (Irength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
often  prove  vain.  A  pleurify,  a  peripneumony,  or 
a  fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  commor. 
effefts  of  colds  which  have  either  been  totally  ne- 
glecledj  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a  cold,  by  getting  drunk. 
But  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a  very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  perfpiration  j  but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  flirong  liquors,  inft:ead  of  removing 
the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a  com- 
mon cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammator} 
fever. 

When  thoi*e  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to 
lofe  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm, 
and  take  a  little  medicine;  by  which  means  the  dif- 
order  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable 
to  fuftain  hard  labour.   But  even  fuch  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  arc 
often  too  hardy  to  do  it  j  they  affect  to  defpife  colds, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  con 
fined  by  what  they  call  a  common  cold.    Hence  it  is 
that  colds  deflroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Lik 
an  enemv  defpifed,  they  gather  flrength  from  delay 
•till,  at  length,  they  become  invincible.    We  ofte 
"  fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe 
day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs^  throw  awa 
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their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fe-" 
vereft  weather,  with  this  difeale  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a  perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  flouts  himfelf  up  in  a  warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch 
a  general  relaxation  of  the  Iblids  as  will  not  be  eafily 
removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  -when  the 
difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join 
to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercifej  as 
walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  &c. 
An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
-will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a  proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  v/ater  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.    But  care 

^muft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm, 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.    It  fliould  never  be  much 

•'■wanner  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fliould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
ater-grucl,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take 
off  a  fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than  all 
the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.    This  is 

:  all  that  is  necefiary  for  removing  a  comimon  cold; 
and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abflii- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  "the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequentj 
the  ikin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
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Jiis  head  or  breaft,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and 
to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended  in  the 
fcarlct  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they 
give  a  ftool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a  bliftcring- 
plafter  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table- fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and,  in  fhort,  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpeds  as  for  a  flight  fever. 
I  have  often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obfcrved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
breaft:. 

The  chief  fecrct  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid* 
ing,  as  far  as  poflible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to 
let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumfl:ances 
relating  to  this  important  fubjedt,  are  fo  fully  treated 
of  under  the  article  0bfiru5led  Perfpiration,  that  it  is 
jieedlefs  here  to  refume  the  confideration  of  them, 

OF  A  COMMON  COUGH. 

A  COUGH  is  generally  the  effefl  of  a  cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
glected. When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  fliews  a  weal^ 
llate  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  ^ 
confumption.. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
^nd  ftrong,  with  a  hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  b^ 
properj  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
r^th^r  prolongs  the  difeafe.    When  the  patient  fpits 

freely^ 
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freely,  bleeding  is  unnecefTary,  and  fometimes  hurt- 
ful, as  ic  tends  to  leflen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fliarp 
pe(fi:oral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered ;  as  gum 
ammoniac,  iquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum'ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given 
various  ways :  Two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxy- 
mel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  lame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of 
balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A  SYRUP  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
honey,  and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in 
this  kind  of  cough.  A  table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be 
(aken  at  pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefc 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A  cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy-leaves  and  marfh-mallow 
roots,  or  the  floVvers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently; or  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
may  be  put  into  the  patient's  drink  twice  a-day. 
Fuller's  Spanifh  infufion  is  alfo  a  very  proper  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  a  tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day  *. 

When  a  cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces^  the  patient  fhould 


*  Sec  Appendix,  Spam'Jh  Infufmi, 
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keep  forne  fofc  perioral  lozenges  almoft  conftantly 
in  his  mouth;  as  the  Pontefrad  liquorice  cakes, 
barlc-y-fugar,  the  common  bairamic  lozenges,  Spa- 
nifli  juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  by  taking  off  their  flimulating  qua- 
lity, help  to  appeafe  the  cougli  *. 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a  flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflary, 
befides  expedorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
ilTues,  fecons,  or  fome  other  drain,  l^n  this  cafe  I 
have  often  obferved  the  mod  happy  effeds  from  a 
Burgundy-pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  fhoul- 
ders.  I  have  ordered  this  fimple  remedy  in  the  mod 
pbftinate  coughs,  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  and  in 
many  different  conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing 
it  fail  to  give  relief,  unlefs  where  ther?  were  evident 
figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a  piece  of  foft  leather,  about 
^he  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  flioulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a  cheap  and  fimple 
medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be.  defpifedi  but 
yfc  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  me-^ 

*  In  a  former  editjpn  of  tlys  book  I  recommended,  for  an  objr 
flinate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulfion,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  common  al- 
kaline fpirit.  I  havefince  been  told  by  feveral  pradlitioners,  that 
th^y  found  it  to  l>e  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,  and 
everyway  deferving  of  the  charafter  which  I  had  given  it.  Wher^ 
this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplicd  by  adding  to  the 
common  oily  emulfion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  Thebaic, 
ii/u'Jwe,  ox  liquid  laudanum. 
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does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  \i\ 
almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  al- 
ways an  immediate  effeft  j  but,  if  kept  on  for  fomp 
time,  it  will  lucceed  where  moft  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occafions  j  but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  cxpeft  to  reap  from  the  application  ; 
befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth,  or  wafhed  with  a  little  warm  milk  and  wa» 
ter.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceflary  in  difcontinu- 
ing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  plafter  j  this  however  may  be 
fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and  at 
length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a  warm  feafon  *. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides defludions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pedtoral  medicines. 
Thus,  in  a  cough  proceeding  from  a  foulnefs  and 
debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
Jiomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a  fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 
in  his  breath  fully ;  but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

*  Some  complaii;  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  whil« 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from 
the  difFercnt  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from 
the  manner  of  making  it.  I  generally  find  it  anfwer  beft 
when  mixed  with  a  little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as 
poGIblc.  The  dear,  hard,  cranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the  pur-, 
fofe  bcft. 
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The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  j  for  which 
purpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moft 
proper.  Thus,  after  a  vomit  or  two,  the  facrcd 
lindure,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a  confider- 
able  time  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls 
twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  necefiary,  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  People  may  make  this 
tindure  themfelves,  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera 
picra  *  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  white-wine,  letting  it 
ftand  a  few  days,  and  then  ftraining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a  debility  of  the 
ilomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confider- 
abls  fcrvice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in 
powder,  or  made  into  a  tincture  along  with  other 
Itomachic  bitters. 

nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife  j  to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponacious" 
pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium 
difguifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances. 
require,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the 
coush  i&  moft  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and 
hands  in  v^arm  v/ater  will  often  appeafe  the  violence 
pf  a  nervous  cough. 

When  a  cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a  cough,  is  occafioned  by  teethings  keeping  the 
^ody  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  faciU^ 


♦  See  Appendix,  Iliera  Picra% 
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tates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a 
cough,  fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will 
generally  cure  the  cough;  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily 
clyfters,  and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy, 
are  often  greatly  afflided  with  a  cough,  which  is 
generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to 
wear  a  loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A  COUGH  is  not  only  a  fymptom,  but  is  often  likc' 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ulhered  in  by  a  very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affeds  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re^- 
moved  by  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fliould 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet 
and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF    THE   HOOPING-COUGH,  or 
CHIN. COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  afTefts  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe,  an4 
generally  fuffer  moft  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a  defcription  of  it  is  unneceflary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftioo,  obftru6ls  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  fjlids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe:  Confe- 
qtiently  its  cure  muft  depend  upon  cleanfing  and 

ftrengthenipg 
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ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  promoting  pcrfpiration,  and  the 
different  fecretions. 

The  diet  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion;  for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken-broth,  with  other  light  fpoon-meats,  arc 
proper;  but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be 
allowed  fago  gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a 
tittle  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyflbp,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fv/eetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey;  or, 
if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed 
a  little  negus. 

One  of  the  moft  effeflual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady, even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a  purer 
to  a  lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient's  being  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  infedion  prevails.  Moft  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infectious  ^  nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  vil- 
lage, when  another,  at  a  very  fmall  diftance,  is  quite 
free  from  it.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,.  we  are 
fure  of  the  faft.  No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft 
in  removing  the  patient  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
place  where  he  caught  the  difeafe,  and,  if  poflible, 
into  a  more  pure  and  warm  air  *. 

*  Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe 
is  on  the  decline;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon  for 
this  opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a 
change  of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to 
take  the  patient  out  daily  in  a  carriage.  This  feldom  anfwera 
any  good  purpofc* ;  but  often  do?s  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 
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When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient 
Is  in  danger  of  being  fuffbcated  by  the  cough,  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  erpecially  if  there  be  a  fever  with 
a  hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleed- 
ing is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lilngs,  and 
to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  leidom 
be  necefifary  to  repeat  the  operation  •,  yet  if  there  be 
lymptomsof  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  fecond, 
or  even  a  third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a  favourable  fymptom 
when  a  fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this 
difcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or 
the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix*. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I  have  often  fcen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a  tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englilh  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a  few 
drops  of  milk  and  a  little  fugar,  they  will 
It  tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A  fmall  tea-cup- 
ful of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.'  When 
the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafiOn 
for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the 
ftomach  will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  whi.ch  ia 
this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm, 
but  they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other 
ftrcretions;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould 


See  Appendix,  yomitirta  Julef. 
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not  however  be  ftrongj  gentle  vomits  frequcntl/ 
repeated  are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  nnore  beneficial, 
than  flrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The 
beft  medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its 
perparations,  as  the  fyrup,  tindure,  &c.  Ofthefe 
a  cea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are 
farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  proportionally 
increafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effed. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter 
tindlure,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey;  or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a  tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 
tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a  difagreeable  medicine  when 
mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  perioral,  and 
balfamic  medicines  pofTefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit 
them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  confti- 
tution,  without  confidering  that  every  thing  of  this 
nature  muft  load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion, 
and  of  courfc  aggravate  the  diforder  *. 

The  millepedes j  or  woodlice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a  chin-cough.  Thofe  who 
chufe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infecls,  may  infufe  two 

*  Dr.  DuPLANiL  fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  effedls  from 
the  kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently 
aUeviated  even  by  the  firft  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a  child  of  one  year 
old,  is  a  quarter  of  a  grain  diffolved  in  a  cup  of  any  liquid,  re- 
jjeated  two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a  child  of  two  years  the 
dofe  is  half  a  grain  ;  and  the  quantity  mufl  be  thus  increafed  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

ounces 
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ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  fmall 
white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  ftrained  througli  a  cloth,  and  a  table- fpoonful 
of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a  little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  orfeven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a  cup  of  hyfl:op  or  penny-royal-tea,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a  well-known  remedy  ia 
North- B  ritain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a  mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foles  of  the  feet  may  be 
rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  j  but  the  beft  method 
is  to  fpread  it  upon  a  rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter.  It  fliould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing at  leaft,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin- 
cough,  and  in  moft  other  coughs  of  an  obftinate 
nature.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the 
patient  is  very  hot  or  feverifli,  left  it  Ihould  increafe 
thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water i  and  a  Burgundy-pitch 
plafter  kept  conftantly  betwixt  the  ftioulders.  But 
when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a  bliftering  plafter,  and 

•  Some  recommend  the  extraft  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough  ;  but  fo  far  as  1  have  been  able  to 
Obferve  >tis  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly 
admimftcred  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the  moft  troublefome 
lymptoms  of  thii  difordcr, 

to 
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to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  llTue-oint^ 
ment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
free  froni  a  fever,  the  Peru«^ian  b-irk,  and  other  bit- 
ters, are  thfe  mofl:  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  adecoflion  or  in- 
fufion,  as  is  mofl:  agreeable.  For  achild^  ten^  fifccen, 
or  twenty  grains^  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient; 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an 
adult,  half  a  drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper; 
Some  give  the  extract  of  the  bark  with  cantharides; 
but  to  manage  this  requires  a  confiderable  attention; 
It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a  few  grains  of  caftor  along 
with  the  bark.  A  child  of  fix  or  feven  ye^rS  of  age 
may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen 
grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a  dofe.  This  may  be 
made  into  a  mixture  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any 
fimple  diftilled  water,  and  a  little  fyrup,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-dayi 


CHAP.  Ax. 

INFLAMMATION  OF    THE  STOMACH, 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 

ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous,, 
and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  afllftancej  as  they 
frequently  end  in  a  fuppuration,  and  fomctimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES.  An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufcs  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever  j  as  cold  liquor  drank  while 

ihe 
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the  body  is  warm,  obftrufted  perrpiration,  or  the 
fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likevvife 
proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid 
and  llimuiating  fubilances  taken  into  the  ftomach  j 
as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  jjoifons,  and 
fuch  like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled  from 
•the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applica- 
tions, it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach. Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken  into 
the  fiomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of  fruit,  &c,  may 
liKcwife  have  that  effedt. 

SYMPTOMS.  It  is  attended  with  a  fixed  paia 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  j  great  reftleflhefs 
and  anxiety ;  a  fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfej  vomit- 
ing, or,  at  leaft,  a  naufea  and  ficknefs ;  exceffive 
'nhirft;  coldnefs  of  the  extremities;  difficulty  of 
breathing;  cold  clammy  fweats ;  and  fometimes 
convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  ftomach  is 
fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of 
the  mo.ft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fenfe  of 
pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind 
of  food  or  drink,  efpgcially  if  it  be  either  too  hoc  or 
too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs.  has  a  hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN.  All  acrimonious,  heatine;,  and 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
cr  other  cordials ;  but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the 
difcafe,  and  often  ©ccafion  fudden  death.  The  incli* 

Y  nation 
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nation  to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attend- 
ants, and  make  thenn  think  a  vomit  neceffary  j  but 
that  too  is  ahnofi:  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fliould  neither  be  qyite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel 
made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth, 
are  the  moft  proper.  The  drink  fliould  be  clear  whey, 
barley-water,  water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been 
boiled,  or  decoflions  of  emollient  vegetables;  as  li- 
quorice and  marfh-mallow  roots,  farfaparilla,  &c. 

MEDICINE.  Bleeding  in  thisdifeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  necefiary,'  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  ob- 
flinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  opera- 
tion feveral  times,  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfc 
deter  us  from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally 
rifes  upon  bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a  decoftion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed 
as  they  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied 
too  warm,  nor  be  fuffered  to  continue  till  they  be- 
come quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would 
aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm » water,  and  warm  bricks  or 
poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet. 
The  warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will 
be  of  great  fervice. 

8  I* 
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In  this,  and  ail  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  biiftering-plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  aftecled,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I  know.  I 
have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recollect  one  inftance 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  (hall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  ;  and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  a  little  fweet  oil, 
honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the 
purpofeof  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep 
the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame- time  nourifh  the  pa* 
tient,  who  is  often,  in  this  difeafe,  unable  to  retain 
any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they 
muft  not  be  negledled,  as  the  patient's  life  may  de- 
pend on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of 
the  fliomach;  to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  fl;ale 
botded  beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may 
likewifc  be  occafioned  by  a  rupture,  by  fcirrhous 
tumours  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppofite  fides 
growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  intefliines  is  denominated 
Urn  f  agon.  Enteritis^  Uc.  according  to  the  name  of 
the  parts  aflS^ded.  The  treatment  however  is  nearly 
the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canaj  be  the 

Y  2  feat 
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feat  of  the  difeafe  j  we  fliall  therefore  omit  thefe  dif- 
tini^lions,  left  they  fliould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  thc! 
foregoing  difeafe  j  only  the  pain,  if  poflTible,  ismorei 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like* 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters  and  fuppofitories, 
are  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  con- 
tinually belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts,  and  the  vomiting  only 
returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters 
pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope;  but  when 
the  clyfters  and  faces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient 
is  exceeding  weak,  with  a  low  fluttering  pulfe,  a  pale 
countenance,  and  a  difagreeable  or  ftinking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon.  to  fear  that  the  confequences 
will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftools, 
with  a  fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a  total  celTation 
of  pain,  are  figns  of  a  mortification  already  begun, 
and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN.  The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  infianr^mation  of  theftomach. 
The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and 
all  violent  palTions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to 
be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities :  his 
drink  weak, and  diluting;  as  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.  Bleeding  in  this>  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance.    It  fliould  be  perfornned  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according  to 
n  the 
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the  ftrcngth  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 
dileafe. 

A  BLISTERING  pluftef  IS  here  likewife  to  be  ap- 
plied immediately  over  the  part  where  the  moft  vio- 
lent pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the 
bowels,  but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines, 
which  before  had  no  effed,  will  operate  when  the 
blifter  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyflers  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient's  feet  and  legs 
fhould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water ;  and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foles  of  the  feet.  The 
clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin  gruel 
with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  freili  butter. 
Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or  three  hours, 
:or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues  coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrongpurga- 
tivesi  but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  in- 
creafe  their  contraftion,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  join  them 
iWith  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relax- 
ing the  fpafmodic  contraftions  of  the  guts,  greatly 
laffift  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is  a  folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englilh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a  tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half-hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 

Y  3  laudanum 
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laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  glafs  of  pepper-mint 
or  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation, 
and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a  very  happy  effea  in  flaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to 
^ha^pen  the  patient's  drink  with  cream  of  tartar, 
juice  of  lemons  or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained, 
with  vinegar, 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  wiU 
ftay  on  the  llomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mufl: 
t^ke  purging  pills.  I  have  generally  found  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer  very  well:  Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a  drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit 
for  pills.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if 
they  dq  not  operate  in  a  few  hours^  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a  ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I  have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
The  patient  muft:  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he 
c^n  eafily  bearit  without  fainting,  and  if  one  im.mer- 
fipn  has  not  the  defired  efFeft,  it  may  be  repeated  as 
foon  as  the  patient's  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited. 
It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath, 
than  to  continue  too  long  at  a  limej  and  it  is  often 
necefTary  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the 
defired  effect. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a  ftool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that 
this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient'^ 

louver 
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lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him 
walk  upon  a  wet  pavement,  and  dafliing  his  legs  and 
thighs  with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when 
others  fail,  at  leaft  merits  a  trial.  It  is  indeed  at- 
-  tended  with  fome  danger  j  but  a  doubtful  remedy 
lis  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quickfilver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  even  a  pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed  that*.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufped  a  mortification  of  the  guts, 
t^'iis  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  fhat  cafe  ic 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his 
death.  But  when  the  obftrudlion  is  occafioned  by  any 
caufe  that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is 
not  only  a  proper  medicine,  but  the  beft  that  can  be 
adminiftered,  as  it  is  the  fitteft  body  we  know  for 
making  its  way  through  the  inteftinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceed  from  a  rupture,  the  patient 
muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intef- 
tines  returned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If 
this,  with  fomentations  and  clyfters,  lliould  not 
fucceed,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a  furgicai  opera- 
tion, which  may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  danger- 
ous difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  with- 
out a  ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have  had 
feveral  pounds  of  hard,  dry  faces  taken  out  of  their 
guts.    They  ftiould  iikewife  beware  of  eating  too 

•  When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
its  own  intention,  as  it  pulls  down  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
which  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  fhould  be  hung  u-.  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quick- 
fclvcr        be  difcharged  by  his  mouth. 

Y  4  freelf 
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freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  ftale  windy^ 
liquors,  &c.  I  have  known  it  brought  on  by  living 
too  nnuch  on  baked  fruits,  which  are  feldom  good. 
It  likcwife  proceeds  frequently  frona  cold  caught  by 
wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet. 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafcs,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of 
cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coflivenefs  and 
acute  pain  of  the  bowels  j  and  requires  diluting  diet, 
evacuations,  fomejitations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  flatulent,  the  bilious,  the  hyjicric, 
the  nervous,  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a  parti- 
cular method  of  treatment,  we  fliall  point  out  their 
moft  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed 
for  their  relief. 

Tu^fiatuknt,  or  wind- colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ob- 
flru6led  perfpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate 
people,  whofe  digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  moft 
liable  to  this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  afFeft  the  flomach 
or  inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a  painful  ftrerch- 
ing  of  the  ajfFedled  part.  The  patient  feels  a  rumbling 
in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a  difcharge 
of  wind  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is 
feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  va- 
pour wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  lo 
another,  till  it  finds  a  vent. 

When 
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When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medicine 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a  dram  of 
brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  ftiould 
likewifefit  with  his  feet  upon  a  warm  hearth-ftone,  or 
apply  warm  bricks  to  them  j  and  warm  cloths  may, 
^e  applied  to  his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpi- 
ceries,  or  any  thing  of  a  hot  nature,  may  be  ventured 
upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at 
the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation appear.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a 
colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  al- 
ways be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they 
were  taken  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  firfl: 
uneafinefs  J  but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot 
things  are  to  be  avoided  aspoifon,  and  the  patient  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  oc- 
cafion  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I  have 
generally  found,  the  bell  method  of  cure  for  thefe 
was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as 
water-gruel,  fmall  polTet,  water  with  toafl:ed  bread 
foaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigefl:ion 
generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occafioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  poflTet.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a  dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 

any 
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any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning, 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote 
the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel 
"with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

These  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented 
were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they 
get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a  dram,  or  to 
drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green 
trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  pradice 
of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits 
prove  a  real  medicine,  and  indeed  the  befl:  that  can 
be  adminiftered,  A  glafs  of  good  pepper-mint  water 
will  have  nearly  the  fame  efl^ed  as  a  glafs  of  brandy, 
and  in  fome  cafes  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  a  hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which 
being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almoft  con- 
tinual, and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo 
far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
impending  iliac  pafTion, 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  flrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.    Clear  whey  or 

gruel. 
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gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream 
of  tartar,  mud  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken- 
broth,  with  a  little  manna  diffolved  in  it,  or  a  flight 
decoclion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or 
any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
necelfary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  fliould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a  decoftion  of  toalled  bread,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effect,  the  faline  draught,  with 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
A  fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a  cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  Clyfters,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife 
be  frequently  adminiftered. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bi-  ' 
lious  colic  fhould  ufe  flefh  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly 
upon  a  light  vegetable  diet.    They  Ihould  likewife 
take  frequently  a  dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tama- 
rinds, or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hyjieric  colic  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  But  what  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a  greenifh 
colour.  There  is  a  great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with 
dejection  of  mjnd  and  difficulty  of  breaching,  which 
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arc  thecharafterifticfymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Some- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this 
generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a  few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens 
the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
however  the  vomiting  fliould  prove  violent,  luke- 
warm water,  or  fmall  pofTet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe 
the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in 
a  glafs  of  cinnamon-water.  This  may  be  repeated 
every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a  cup  of 
pennyroyal-tea  after  them.  If  afafoecida  Ibould  prove 
difagreeable,  which  is  fomerimes  the  cafe,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tinflure  of  caftor  in  a  cup  of  penny- 
royal tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru  dropped  upon  a  bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken 
in  its  ftead.  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  may  alfo  be 
i]fed,  which  has  often  a  good  effed*. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufadlurers  of  white  lead, 
Sz:c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is 
likewife  a  frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
ir  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end. 
I  have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermifiion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing 

•  See  Appendix,  Anti-hyfteric  plajler. 

bound 
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bound  in  fpitc  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and 
the  patient  recover  *.  It  generally  however  leaves 
the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a  palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  pafTion,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  that  we  fhall  not  infifl  upon  it. 
The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their 
operation  muft  be  afTiIled  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  The  caftor  oil  is  reckoned  pecu- 
liarly proper  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed 
with  the  clyfters  and  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  me- 
dicine in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife  proper 
for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a  palfy  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  or  a  little  oil  of  nutmegs  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muft  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a  palfy,  the  Bath-waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  Ihun  all 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe  who 

*  As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a  ftool  v/hen  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for 
this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a  fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervicein  fcveral  other 
cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  &c. 

work 
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work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinefs 
fafting,  and  their  food  fhould  be  oily  or  fat.  They 
may  take  a  glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a  little  brandy  or 
rum  every  morning,  but  fliould  never  take  fpirits 
alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  befl:  for  them  •,  as  fat 
broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad.  They  fliould 
frequently  go  a  little  out  of  the  tainted  air  j  and 
Ihould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  cofhive.  In  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has 
been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic, 
to  wear  a  piece  of  flannel  round  the  waift,  and  to 
drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  diftindions  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  the  reader.  Thefe  already  mentioned  are  the 
moft  material,  and  fhould  indeed  be  attended  to,  aa 
their  treatment  is  very  difi^erent.  But  even  perfons 
who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  diftinguifli  very  accu- 
rately in  thefe  matters,  may  neverthelefs  be  of  great 
fervice  to  patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only 
obfervingthe  following  general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water;  to  apply  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to 
the  ftomach  and  bowels ;  to  make  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  j  and  to 
give  him  an  emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 

CAUSES.  This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any 

of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever. 
It  may  likewifc  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of 

the 
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the  kidneys  i  fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  within 
them  J  by  rtrong  diuretic  medicines  j  as  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  tincfture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent 
motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly 
into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the 
back,  involuntary  contradions,  or  fpafms,  in  the 
urinary  veffels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.-  There  Is  a  lharp  pain  about 

the  regio;i  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever, 
and  a  ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affeded 
fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear^  and  afterwards  of  a 
reddifli  colour  j  but  in  the  worft  kind  of  the  difeafe 
it  generally  continues  pale,  is  pafled  with  difficulty, 
and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  The 
patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he  endeavours  to 
walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with  moft  eafe  on  the 
afFeded  fide,  and  has  generally  a  naufea  or  vomiting, 
refembling  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  paffing  urine  with  which  it  is 
conftantly  attended. 

REGIMEN.  Every  thing,  of  a  heating  or 

ftimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  muft 
be  thin  and  light ;  as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild 
vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors 
muft  be  plentifully  drank;  as  clear  whey,  or  balm- 
tea  fweetened  with  honey,  decoflions  of  marfh-mal- 
low  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  pa- 
tient, notwithftanding  the  vomiting,  muft  conftantly 
keep  fipping  fmall  quantities  of  thefe  or  other  dilut- 
ing 
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ing  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates 
the  inflamnnation,  and  expels  the  Obftrufting  caufe, 
as  copious  dilution.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  eafy, 
quiet,  and  free  fronn  cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE.  Bleeding  is  generally  necefTary, 

cfpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces 
may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a  lancet,  and  if 
the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewif« 
be  applied  to  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a  difcharge 
from  thefewill  greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  In  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  mufl:  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
part  affedted,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If 
the  bladders  be  filled  with  a  decoclion  of  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  a  little  fafFron  is 
added,  and  mixed  with  about  a  third  part  of  new 
milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  ad- 
minifteredj  and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a 
little  fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  whdje  gravel  or 
a  lione  is  lodged  in  the  kidney  5  but  when  the  gravel 
or  (lone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Urgter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomenta- 
tions, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fw^oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics:   as  junipeilwater 

*  The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der. They  are  fonietimes  obftruaed  by  fmall  ftones  or  gravel 
falling  down  from  the  kidneys,  aad  lodging  in  them. 

fweetened 
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fweetened  with  the  fvrup  of  marfh-mallows  j  a  tear- 
Ipoonful  of  the  fwcef  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a  fev/ 
•  drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a 
"cup  of  the  patient's  drink.  He  ought  Jikewife  to 
cake  exercifc  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carrias-e,  if  he 
be  able  to  bear  it. 

Wh£n  the  difeafe  is  protraded  beyond  the  fevcnth 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  rtupor, 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefc,  fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufped: 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an 
abfcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fhews  that  an  ulcer  Is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  bq 
careful  to  abdain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  falted 
provifions;  and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilagi- 
nous herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of 
young  animals,-  made  with  barley  and  common  pot- 
herbs, &c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter- 
milk that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a  fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  charadler,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for  a 
confiderable  time.'  Chalybeate  waters  have  likcvvife 
been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  medicine 
is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a  confiderable 
time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  efFeds. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  in- 
fiammatioB,  or  obftru£li;3n  of  the  kidneys,  muft  ab- 
ftain  from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tar- 
tar; and  their  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  eafy 
di^eftion.  They  ftiould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and 
fiiould  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

Z  INFLAM- 
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,  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  pafllng  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a  conftant  inclination  to 
go  to  ftool,  and  a  perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a  cooling  nature. 
Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in 
robuft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  necelTary  to  re- 
peat it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  fhould  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  or  a  decoftion  of  mild 
vegetables;  and  emollient  clyftcrs  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a  hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality,  and  fhould 
live  entirely  upbn  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild 
vegetables. 

A  STOPPAGE  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  as  a 
fwelling  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  hard/^m  lodged 
in  the  re^iumi  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  excrefcences 
in  the  urinary  pafl'ages,  a  palfy  of  the  bladder,  hy- 
fteric  afi'eaions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a  par- 
ticular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under  ourpre- 
fent  confideration.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  in  all 
of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are  the  fafeft,  as 
ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating 
natvire,  generally  increaXe  the  dftpger,  I  have  known 
,  fomc> 
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fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  Introducing  probes 
into  the  urinary  paflages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought, 
fomevvhat  that  obftru6led  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and 
others  bring  on  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der, by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine^ 
&c.  for  that  purpofe, 

INFLAMMATON  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjed  to  inflammation  than  mofl 
of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flowerj 
but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with 
difRcuky  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a  fuppuration 
:or  fcirrhus. 

CAUSES.  Befides  the   common  caufes  of 

inflammation^  we  may  here  reckon  the  following, 
v'l-z,  exceflive  fatnefs,  a  fcirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf, 
violent  fliocks  from  flrong  vomits  when  the  liver 
was  before  unfoujid,  an  adufl:  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of 
the  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver 
after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftruding 
the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate 
iiypochondriacal  afi'edlions,  &c. 

-SYiMPTOMS.  This  difeafe  is  known  by  \ 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a  fenfe  of 
weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, loathing  of  food,  great  thirfl:,  with  a  pale  or 
yellov/ifh  colour  of  the  Ikin  and  eyes. 

Tuifymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
■legree  of  inflammation,  and  like>^ife  according  tb 

particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammatiori 

Z  2  happens* 
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happens.  Somptimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  an  inflamnnation  is  not  fo  much  as  fufpefted  j 
but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of 
the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker, 
and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a  dry  cough,  a. 
hiccup,  and  a  pain  extending  to  the  flioulder,  with 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  bediftinguifhed  from  the  pleurify 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed  fronn 
the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  de- 
gree of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A  conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  excef- 
five  third,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a  fuppu- 
ration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged  out- 
wardly, the  danger  is  great.  When  the  fcirrhus  of  the 
liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a  proper  re- 
gimen, may  neverchelefs  live  a  number  of  years  to- 
lerably eafyj,  but  if  he  indulge  in  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irri- 
tating nature,  the  fcirrhus  will  be  converted  into  a 
cancer,  which  mufl:  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN.  The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inQammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  di- 
luting liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank 
freely.  The  food  mud  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

'   MEDICINE.-  Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be 

ginning  of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  bcneceflary,. 
even  though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 
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it.  Ml  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided ;  the 
body  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a  little  honey  or  manna,  will 
aniwer  this  purpole  very  well.  The  fide  afFeded 
muft  be  fomented  in  the  manner  direded  in  the  fore- 
going difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould  be  fre- 
quently adminiftercd  j  and,  if  the  pain  fhould  not- 
withftanding  continue  violent,  a  bliftering-plafter 
may  be  applied  over  the  part  afFe61,ed, 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
|iave  a  very  good  efFeft  here,  For  this  purpofe  half 
a  drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a  tea-fpoonful  of 
the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of 
the  patient's  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The 
only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of 
diluting  liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  hu- 
man blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink 
nothing  that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

I?  the  ftools  Ihould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreakcd 
with  blood,  no  means  muft  be  ufed  to  ftop  them, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfcefsor  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
all  methods  fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  is  fomentations,  the  appli- 
cation of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Some- 
times indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes  away  in 
the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difdiarged  by  ftool, 
but  thefc  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means  can 

Z  3  promote. 
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promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the  cavity  of 
'the  abdcmen  at  large,  death  muft  enfue;  nor  will  the 
event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  is  opened 
by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver  adheres 
to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a  bag  for  the  matter, 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  \  in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs  by  a  fuf- 
ficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the  patient*s 
life  *. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  fhould  end  in  a  fcirrhus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  flefh,  fifh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned 
or  faked  provifions  j  but  fliould,  for  the  moft  part, 
live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots  j  taking 
gentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or 
butter-milk.  If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it 
ihould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than 
wines  or  fpirits. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  rule  with  refpect  to  all  of  them,  is  to  let  blood, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a  heating 
nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  af- 
fected, and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a  fufFicient 
quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 

*  I  know  a  oentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfcefles  of  the  li- 
ver  opened,  and  is  now  a  ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above 
eighty  years  of  age. 
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OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
■  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

THE  cholera  morbus  is  a  violent  purging  and 
vomiting,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and 
a  conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  Ic  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  moft  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES.  It  is  occafioned  by  a  redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold;  food  thas 
eafily  turns  rancid^or  four  6n  the  ftomach ;  as  butter, 
bacon,  fweet-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effect  of 
ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits;  or  of  poifonous  fub- 
Hances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  violent  pafTions  or  afFeftions  of  the 
mind ;  as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  It  is  generally  preceded  by 

a  cardiiilgia,  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatu- 
lences, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  To 
thefe  fucceed  excefllve  vomiting,  and  purging  of 
green,  yellow,  or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftention  of  the  flomach,  and  violent  griping  pains. 
The  re  is  likewife  a  great  thirft,  with  a  very  quick 

•  I  have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif- 
eafe, and  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

Z  4'  unequal 
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unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a  fixed  acute  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  becooie  quite  imper- 
ceptible, the  extren:^ities  grow  cold,  or  cramped, 
and  arc  often  covered  with  a  clammy  fweat,  the 
Urine  is  obftruded,  and  there  is  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convul- 
fions,  are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE.  At  the  beginning  of  thi?  dif- 
eafe the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe 
lliould  be  aflifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and 
vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  drink 
freely,  of  diluting  liquors  i  as  whey,  butter-milk, 
■warm  water,  thi-n  watcr-gruel,  fmall  poffet,  or,  what 
i.s  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very  weak 
chicken  broth.  This  Ihould  not  only  be  drank  plen- 
tifully to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a  clyfrer  of  ic 
given  every  hour  jn  order  to  promote  the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a  decoclion  of  coafted  oai-hread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring- water.  If  oat- bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  u fed 
iti  'its  ftead.  If  this  does  not  put  a  flrop  to  the  vo- 
miting, two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum,,  may  be  taken  every  hour 
tin  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  fl;opped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  difcharges 
do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted. But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the 
I  evacuations. 
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cvacua*tions,  which  may  be  known  from  the  finking 
of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourle  muft  immediately  be  had 
to  opiates,  as  recommended  above  j  to  which  may 
be  added  ftrong  wines,  with  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
waters,  and  other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negus, 
or  ftrong  wine-whey,  will  likewife  be  neceffary  to 
lupport  the  patient's  fpirits,  and  promote  the  per- 
Ipiration.  His  legs  fliould  be  bathed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied 
to  the  foles  of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung  out  of  warm 
fpirituous  fomentations  fhould  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a  relapfej  it  will  be  nece{rary,  for  fome  time,  . 
to  continue  the  ufeof  fmall  dofcs  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  wine,  at 
lead  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  pa- 
tient's food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  he  fhould  ufe  moderate  exer- 
cife.  As  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally 
much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other 
bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  ftiarpened  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome  time.' 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpairof  relieving 
the  patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  circumftances. 
Of  this  I  lately  faw  a  very  ftriking  proof  in  an  old 
man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  did  not  fee  them 
till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could 
be  felci  the  extremities  were  cold  and  rigid;  the 

countenance 
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countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  ftrength  almofi: 
quite  exhaufted.    Yet  from  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates 
and  cordial  medicines. 

OF  A  DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A  LOOSENESS,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  difeafe,  but  rather  as  a  falutary  evacua- 
tion. It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped  unlefs 
when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens 
the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes  happens, 
we  fhall  point  out  the  moft  common  caufes  of  a 
loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a  loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obftrufted  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors, 
to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to  take 
every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a  loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a  vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not 
only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecre- 
tions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in 
carrying  off  a  debauch.  Half  a  drachm  of  ipecacu- 
anha in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient  ought 
to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eafy  digeftion, 
and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A  LOOSENESS,  occafioned  by  the  obftrudlion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
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If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fiibftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obfl;ru6led. 
At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  re- 
ftore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the 
difcafe,  but  the  patient's  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A  p£R,ioDiCAL  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flop- 
ped. It  is  always  an  eflbrt  of  Nature  to  carry  off 
Ibme  offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the 
body,  might  have  fatal  effefts.  Children  are  very 
liable  to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while 
teething.  It  is  however  fo  far  •  from  being  hurtful 
to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth 
with  lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  ftools  fliould  at 
any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a  tea-fpoonful  of 
magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a  little  panado,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
will  generally  correct  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the 
griping  ftools. 

A  DIARRHOEA,  or  loofcnefs,  which  procccds  from 
violent  paffions  or  affeflions  of  the  mind,  muft  be 
treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe 
are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlefs 
they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 
Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  moft 
proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal 
tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 
Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are 
here  of  the  greateft  importance. 

When  a  loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  orpoifon- 
©us  fubftances  taken  into  flhe  ftomach,  the  patient 

muft 
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inun;  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpe£l  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary. 
Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to 
remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
occafions  a  loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&:c.  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors  j  as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  or  a  few  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a  loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools  mixed 
with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  muft 
be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the 
powder  of  .tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel. 
Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  proper  to 
flrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  genera- 
tion of  worms. 

A  LOOSENESS  is  ofccn  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally 
proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe 
of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  cor- 
reded  by  mixing  with  it  quick-lime,  chalk,  or  the 
like. 

In 
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In  people  whofc  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating,  will  occafion  a  loofe- 
nefs.  Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will 
be  proper,  bcfides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ule 
iuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  fbrengthen  the 
llomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringent  ingredients,  in  white-wine.  Such 
perfons  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a  glafs  or 
two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a  loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  neceflary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon;  rice-jelly;  fago,  with  red  port j  and  the 
lighter  forts  of  flefh-meat  roafted.  The  drink  may 
be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made 
from  lean  veal,  or  with  a  fheep's  head,  as  being  more 
gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken-broth. 

Persons  who,  from  a  peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  temperately, 
avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  food^ 
and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to 
beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obftruft 
the  perfpiration,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin.  All  violent  paffions,  as  fear,  anger,  8?c.  arc 
likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as 
excefs  in  eating  anddrinking;  foulqefs of  theftomach; 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliments ;  a  tranflation  of  the 
morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout^  the  cryfipelag* 

or 
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or  other  difeafes  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likew?re 
proceed  from  a  loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddcnly 
Itopped  J  from  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacu- 
ation, as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menfesy  &c.  from  a 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the  cholic,  the  iliac  pafTion, 
a  rupture,  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  worms ;  or  from  any 
kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufual 
fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain  j  as  contu- 
fions,  compreffions,  &c.  It  is  likewife  a  fymptom 
of  wounds,  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  in- 
teftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motionsi 
as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a  cart  or  coach, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  pafTions, 
or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objefts, 
efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced 
vomitin.g.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a  regurgita- 
tion of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  :  in  this  cafe,  what 
the  patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a  yellow  or  greenifti 
colour,  and  has  a  bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  arc 
fubjeft  to  nervous  afi^sdlions  are  often  fuddenly  feized 
with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  ge- 
nerally comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage 
of  the  menfeSj  and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or 
four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a  foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  difeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a  difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a  ftop  to  the  vomiting, 
a  dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  camomije-tea. 
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When  the  retrocelTion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting, 
all  means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  thele  difcharges ; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  elFedled,  their  place  muft  be 
fupplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing 
the  extremities  in  warm  water,  opening  iffues,  fe- 
cons,  perpetual  blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effeft  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  purgatives 
Ihould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  ftewed  prunes, 
manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moftaptto 
vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out 
of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pof- 
ture,  but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  Ic 
may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a  difli  of  cof- 
fee, tea,  or  feme  light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant 
women  who  are  afflidted  with  vomiting  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  They  fhould  nei- 
ther allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor 
fhould  they  eat  much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a  very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe;  if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a 
little  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are 
low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a  fpoonful  of  cin- 
namon-water, with  a  little  marmalade  of  quinces  or 
oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark  in- 
fufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
v/ill  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe*  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a  good 
medicine.    It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or 
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twenty  drops,  twite  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a  glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  allevi- 
ated by  making  oyfters  a  principal  part  of  diet. 

A  VOMITING,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  bed 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a  difh  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  pafllons,  or 
afFedlions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  mufl:  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceeding 
dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept 
perfeftly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  foothed, 
and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a  little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aro- 
matic plafters  have  likewife  a  good  effedl.  The  fto- 
mach-plafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tory  may  be.  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a 
plafter  of  theriaca,  which  will  anfwer  rather  better. 
Aromatic  medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly, 
as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled 
in  it,  &c.  The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbe4 
with  fEther,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The  belly  (hould  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed 
up  to  the  breaft  in  a  warm  bath. 

I  HAVE  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
Jthe  a6t  of  efFervcfcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  flopping  a 

vomiting, 
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vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  diflblving  a  drachm  of  the  fait  of 
tartar  in  an  ounde  and  half  of  frclh  lemon-juice,  and 
adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  p^permint- water,  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a  little  white 
fugar.  This  draught  muft  be  fwallowed  before  the 
effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. A  violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  flop- 
ped by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  ftomach  after 
all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leaft  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient 
muft  avoid  all  manner  of  aftion.  The  diet  muft  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  no- 
thing fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  ftiould  live 
entirely  upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often 
[fits  eafier  on  the  ftomach  than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 
DISORDERS   OF   THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 

THE  diabetes  is  a  frequent  and  exceflive  dif- 
charge  of  urine.    It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people  j  but  often  attacks  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life,  cfpecialiy  thofe  who  follow  the 
more  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard  drink- 
:crs  in  their  youth. 

A  a  CAUSES. 
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CAUSES..  A  diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 

quence  of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where 
the  patient  has  fufFered  by  exceflive  evacuations  j  ic 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding 
long  journies  upon  a  hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying 
heavy  burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on 
by  hard  drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  ftimulating 
diuretic  medicines,  as  tinflure  of  cantharides,  fpirits 
of  turpentine, .  and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  efFeft 
of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mineral  waters. 
Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  un- 
lefs  tjiey  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  mif- 
take  it  happens  that  they  often  occafion  worfe  difeafes 
than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a  word,  this 
difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a  laxity  of 
the  organs  which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fonfiething 
that  ftimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a  thin 
diflblved  ftare  of  the  blood,  which  rpakes  too  great  a 
quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paflages. 

SYMPTOMS.  In  a  diabetes  the  urine  gene- 

rally  exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  fnnell.  The  patierjt  has  a  continual 
thirft,  with  fome  degree  of  fever;  his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a  frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flefti  waftes  away 
tili  the  patient  k  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is 
a  heat  of  the  ,  bowels ;  and  frequently  the  loins, 
tefticles,  and  feet  are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning; but,  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult..  In,  drunkards,  and  very  old  * 
people,  a  perfed  care  is  not  to  be  expelled. 

RE- 
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REGIMEN.  — Every  thing  that  flimulates  the 
vrinary  pairages,,or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  miift  be 
avoided.  For  this  reafon^ the  patient  fliould  live 
chiefly  »n  folid  food.  Hif  thirft  may  be  quenched 
with  acids;  ad  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and 
falop,  with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  food.  Of 
animal  fubftances,  Ihell-fifh  are  to  be  preferred  j  as 
oyfters>  crabs,  &c.  - 

Thp  drink  may  be  Briftokwater.  When  diat  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which;a  due  propor- 
tion of  oak-bark  has  jDeen. macerated,  may  be  ufed 
The  white  deco61ioa'^>  with  ifinglafs:  diflblved  in  it, 
is  hkewifc  a  very  proper  drink.    ;  , 

The  patient  ought,  daily  t;o  take  exercifc,-  but  it 
fliould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him,,,, He  fhould' 
lie  upon  a  hard  bed  or  matrafs.  ^^otliing,  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A  warm  dry  air 
the  ufe  of  the  flefli-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  pro' 
motes  perfpiration,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A  larffc 
ftrengthening  plafter  may  be  applied  to'the  back  • 
or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  a  great  part  of  the  body 
may  be  wrapt  in  plafter. 

MEDICINE.  Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient 

be  not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a 
^good  efFeft.  They  may  conflft  of  rhubarb,  with 
xardamum  feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in 
'Wine  and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  muft  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin-ents 
and  corroborants.  Haifa  drachm  of  powder  made  of 
*  See  Appendix,  m/u  DecoSlm, 
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equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpiflated  juice  com- 
nrionly  called  7'erra  Japomca,  may  be  taken  four 
times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 
The  allum  mufl:  firfl:  be  melted  in  a  crucible i  aftef- 
wards  they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along 
with  every  dofe  of  this  powder  the  patient  may  take 
A  tea-cupful  of  the  tinfture  of  rofcs  *. 

If  the  patient's  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a  tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum- whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englifh 
quarts  of  milk  over  a  flow  fire,  with  three  drachms 
of  allum,  till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafc,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and 
irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  leflcn  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

The  beft  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A  drachm  of  bark  may  be: 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times, 
a-day.    The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious 
and  lefs  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  ■ 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Suchll 
as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may  ufe  theft 
deco6tion,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red» 
wine,  and  fharpened  as  above,  m 
-  There  is  a  difeafe  pretty  incident  to  labouring! 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INCO N-Mti 
T INENCT  of  urine.    But  this  is  entirely  difFerentp 
from  a  diabetes,  as  the  water  paflfes  ofi'involuntarilyltji 

*  See  Appendix,  Tinaurt  of  Roj'a,  W< 
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by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity. 
This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous. 
It  is  owing  to  a  relaxation  of  the  fphinfter  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effedl  of  a  palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times it  is  the  effedt  of  a  fever.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  a  long  ufc  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of 
ftimulating  medicines  injefted  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of 
allringent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have 
been  mentioned  above  j  but  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caule, 
a  piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a  bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts. 

OF  A  SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a  fuppreflion 
of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  j  as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  j  fmall  ftones 
or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  pafTages,  ha.rd'faces 
lying  in  the  re£ium,  pregnancy,  a  fpafm  or  con- 
traction of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in 
the  bladder  itfelf,  a  fwelling  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  ^c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obftrufting  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine  J  but  as  this  inflrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  fafety  by  perfons  {killed  in  lurgery,  we  lhal.l  fay 
nothing  further  of  its  ufe.    A  Bougee  may  be  ufed 
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by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter, 

.  We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftruftions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient's  ftrength  will  permit,  is  neceffary, 
efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates 
the  fever,  by  leflening  the.  force  of  the  circulaton, 
but,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or 
ftriclure  upon  the  veflels  which  occafioned  the  ob- 
ftrudlion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  muft  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of 
decoftions  of  mild  vegetables  as  mallows,  camo- 
mile-flowers, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either 
.be  applied  to  . the  part  afFedled,  or  a  large  bladder 
filled  with  the  decodion  may  be  kept  continually 
upon  ir.  'Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves  into  ^ 
flannelrbag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part,  which  is 
far  from  being  a  bad  method.  Thefe  continue  longer 
warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decoclion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally  moift. 

In  all  obfirudions  of  urine,  the  bodv  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by 
ftrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle 
infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyiters  in  this  cafe 
not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  aflift  in  remov-*^ 
ing  the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan«» 
titles.  The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoftions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marih-!' 
mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds;,  &c.  A  tea-fpoonful  of 
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the  fweet  fpirics  of  nitre,  or  a  drachm  of  Caflile  foap, 
may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient's  drink ;  and, 
if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall 
gin-punch  without  acid. 

PfRSONS  fubjedl  to  a  fuppreflion  of  urine  ought  to 
live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light,  and 
their  liquor  diluting.  They  fhouid  avoid  all  acids 
and  auftere  wines,  Ihould  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie 
hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedcntary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  ftones 
happens  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time,  it  accumulates  frefli  matter,  -and  at  length 
becomes  too  large  to  pafs  ofFwith  the  ufine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  ftone, 

CAUSES.  The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  oc- 

;  cafioned  by  high  living  j  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringenc 
'Wines-,  a  fedentary  life;  lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  coo 
;  much  on  the  back  j  the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  ftony  particles  J  aliments  of  aa 
;  aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the 
.decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afflicTied 
.with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

^  SYMPTOMS.  Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 

kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loinsj  ficknefs;  vomit- 
ing ;  and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  ftone 
dcfcends  into  the  ureler,  and  is  too  large  to  pafs  along 
•with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed  j  the 
pain  extends  tov/ards  the  bladder;  the  thigh  and  leg 
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of  the  affected  fide  are  benumbed  ;  the  tcltides  arc 
drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obllrofted. 

A  STONE  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a  pain,  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water; 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  flopping 
fuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a  full  Itream ;  by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion, 
efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage  on  a  rough 
road  J  from  a  white,  thick,  copious-,  flinking,  mu- 
cous fediment  in  the  urine;  from  an  itching  in  the 
top  of  thepenisi  from  bloody  urine ;  from  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  ftool  during  the  difcharge  of  urine; 
from  the  patient's  pafTing  his  urine  more  eafily  when 
lying  than  in  an  ere£t  pollure  ;  from  a  kind  of  con- 
vulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the  fliarp  pain  in  dif- 
charging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine ;  and  lafUy,  from 
founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN.  Perfons  afflided  with  the  gravel 

or  ftone  fliould  avoid  aliments  of  a  windy  or  heating 
nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.    Their  diet 
ought  chiefiy  to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.     Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce, 
parfley,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  radifhes  may  be  fafely  eat.    Onionr,  leeks,  and 
cellery  arc,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The 
moft  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and 
water,  barley-water;  decodlions  or  infufions  of  the 
roots  of  marih-mallows,  parfley,  liquorice,  or  of 
other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,   as  linfeed, 
lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.    If  the  patient  has 
been  accudomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink 
fmall  gin-punch  without  acid. 

f  Gentle 
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Gentle  excrcife  is  proper;  but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  fliould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons 
afflided  with  gravel  often  pals  a  great  number  of 
ftoaes  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage; 
but  thofe  who  have  a  ftone  in  the  bladder  are  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where 
there  is  a  hereditary  tendency  to  this  dift-afe,  afeden- 
tary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people 
careful,  upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  ob- 
ferve  a  proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or,  at  lead, 
prevented  from  incrcafing;  but  if  the  fame  courfe 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  be  perfifted  in,  it  muft 
be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE.  In  what  is  called  a  fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a  ftone 
flicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  the  patient  muft  be  bled,  warm  fomentations 
ftiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affefled,  emol- 
lient clyfters  adminiftered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has 
been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles,  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjeft  to 
frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two 
or  three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifti  pint  of 
oyfler  or  cockle-fliell  lime-water.  The  Doftor  very 
juftly  obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be 
too  fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  effcd  in  diftblving  a 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  pre- 
vent its  growth. 

When 
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When  a  flone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doclor 
recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyfter  or  cockle-fliell 
lime-water*,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner: 
The  patient  muft  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that 
is  leaft  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of 
Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englilh  pints 
of  oyfter  or  cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  foap  is  to 
be  divided  into  three  dofes;  the  largeft  to  be  taken 
fading  in  the  morning  early j  thefecond  atnoonj  and 
the  third  at  feven  in  the  evening,  drinking  above 
each  dofe  a  large  draught  of  the  lime-water;  the 
remainder  of  which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt 
dinner  and  fupper,  inllead  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above  ; 
at  firft  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  former,  and  three 
drachms  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  daily.  This 
quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and 
ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints, 
for  fevcral  months;  nay,  if  the  ftone  be  very  large, 
for  years.  It  may  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient, 
if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the 
foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take 
the  fecond  or  third  lime-water  inftead  of  the  firft. 
However,  after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accufr 
tomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the 
firft  water,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it, 
heighten  its  diflblving  power  ftill  more  by  pouring 
it  a  fecond  time  on  frefli  calcined  fhells. 

The  cauftic  alkalij  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medidnc 
chiefly  in  vogge  at  prefent  for  the  flone.  It  is  of  a  very 

*  $ee  Appendix,  Lime-Wat cr> 
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acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fome 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor i  as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfced-tea,  a  Iblution  of  gum-arabic,  or 
a  decoftion  of  marOi-mallow  roots.  The  patient 
muft  begin  with  fmall  doles  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or 
forty  drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it*. 

Though  the  foap-lces  and  lime-water  are  the  moft 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  beeii  difco- 
vered  for  the  ftone ;  yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a 
more  fitnple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found 
to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a  trial.  An 
infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fylvejlrisy  or  wild  carrot, 
fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give  confi- 
derable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  could  not 
bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A  decoftion  of 
raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and  evening,  to  the 
quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of 
fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  Irkewife  been  found  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likcwife  found  to  be  of 
confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or 
in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  uva  urfi.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both 
for  the  gravel  and  llone.  It  feems,  however,  to  be, 
in  all  refpecls,  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water  5 
but  it  is  lefs  difagrecable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 

*  The  cauftic  alcall  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
qmck-hme  with  one  of  potafhes,  and  fufFering  them  to  ftand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  muft  be  carefully  filtrated  before 
1:  be  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a  fmall  quan^ 
tity  of  water  may  be  added  to  {h?  mixture, 
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knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  ge- 
nerally taken  in  powder  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may 
however  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight 
drachms  a-day,  with  great  fafety  and  good  effedt. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

GF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 
OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS,  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  always 
dangerous,  that  they  prbve  often  falutary.  When 
fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  ftop  them,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life. 
Moft  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalleft  difcharge  of  blood 
from  any  part  oFthe  body,  fly  immediately  to  the  ufe 
of  ftyptic  and  aftringent  medicines,  by  which  means 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal 
difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  difcharge  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  muft  not  be  flopped. 
They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  her- 
felfi  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  obflruding  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fomc- 
times  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif- 
charges i  but  even  this  requires  the  greatefl:  caution. 
Inftances  might  be  given  whfere  the  flopping  of  a 

fmall 
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fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the 
fingers,  has  proved  fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
very  common.  Thofe.who  are  farther  advanced  in 
years  are  more  liable  to  hasmoptoe,  or  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 
life,  hasmorrhoidal  fluxes  are  moft  common  j  and  in 
the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from  the 
urinary  paflages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  difierent,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a  particular  conftruftion 
of  the  body,  as  a  fanguinc  temperament,  a  laxity  of 
the  vefl^els,  a  plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times 
they  proceed  from  a  determination  of  the  blood  to- 
wards one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  veins,  &c.  They  may  likewife  proceed  from 
an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fever j  this 
likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafioned  by  an 
obftrucled  perfpiration,  or  a  flridlure  upon  the  fliin, 
the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a  diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occafion  ha-morrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentry,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  Vv-hich 
tend  to  dilTolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  vola- 
tile alkaline  faks,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritat- 
ing quality  may  iike\vife  occafion  hemorrhages;  as 
alio  ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that 
greatiy  ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent 
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Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  efFed.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  I  have  known  tliem  fometimes  oc- 
cafion  an  kjemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  cfForts 
of  the  body,  by  overtraining  or  hurting  the  velTels, 
may  have  the  fame  effedl,  cfpecially  when  the  body 
is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the 
_^head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muft  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It 
•will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to 
live  chiefly  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong 
liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  ftimu- 
lating  quality.  The  body  ftiould  be  kept  cool,  and 
the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  hsemorrhage  is  owing  to  a  putrid  or 
diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live 
chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables 
of  a  nourifliing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His 
drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  Iharpen- 
cd  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of 
vitriol.  The  beft  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a  flux  of  blood  is  the  effed  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
effedcd'by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a  nut- 
meg of  Locatelli's  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
jperma-ceti. 

When 
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'  When  an  obftru(5led  perfpiration,  or  a  ftricbure 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  hx- 
inorrhagc,  I'c  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  di- 
luting liquors,  Jying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufliing  in 
tlie  face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs 
in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching 
of  the  noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood  this  difcharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a  vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a  phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a  great  determination  of  blood  towards 
the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmofl:  fervice.  It  is  likewife 
beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  fpleen, 
and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  dif- 
eafes  where  bleeding  is  neceflary,  a  fpontaneous  dif- 
charge of  blood  from  the  nofe  i,s  of  much  more  fer- 
vice than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a  lancet. 

In  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped 
or  not.  It  is  a  common  pradice  to  flop  the  bleeding, 
without  confidering  whether  it  be  a  difeafe,  or  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe.  This  conduft  proceeds  from 
fear;  but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

When  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  j  and  therefore  ic 

fhould 
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fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  Icaft  as  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfeft  health,  who 
-  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddcnly  flopped, 
efpeciaily  if  the  fynnproms  of  plethora,  mentioned 
above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 
flopped  without  rllking  the  patient's  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient's  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  (topped. 
But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the 
pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow 
cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  ot  be- 
ing fick,  or  faint,  it  muft  immediately  be  ftopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  ftiould  be  fe:  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a  little,  and  his  legg 
imraerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 
His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a  little  tighter  than 
ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about 
the  place  where  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding, 
and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Tiirfc 
mufl:  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to 
flop,  and  removed  entirely  asfoon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noitrils  will  ftop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doffils  of 
lint  dipped  in  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine,  may  be  put  up 
the  noftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be 
dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  uiffoived  in  watsr  may 
likewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a  tent  dipped  in 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rclleJ  in 
a  powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt 

all  urn. 
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allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  nollril  from 
whence  the  blood  iffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  rcidom  time  to  operate.  Ic  may  not  how- 
ever be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber's  fait,  and  tne  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a  draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
not  operate,  in  a  few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  cold  water  and  vi- 
negar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear 
it.  If  a  ftronger  medicine  be  necelTary,  a  tea-cupful 
;of  the  tindlure  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a  little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
I  parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals.be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe. — ■ 
I  have  feldom  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  (lopped  outward- 
ly, it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome, 
;and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  ape 
to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  fails 
lafleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a 
great  quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  fronn 
:the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paffages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noftrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faftening  pieces  of 
fpunge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremi- 
ties] afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
■on  fh€  <)mfid^  wich  ^  fgfficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

jB  b  After 
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After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eaCy  and  quiet  as  pofTible.  He  (hould 
not  i>ick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and 
Ihould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  afFeded  with  frequent  bleeding  af 
the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water,, 
and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to 
wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their 
body  as  much  in  an  ercd  podure  as  pofllble,  and 
never  to  view  any  objeft  obliquely.  If  they  have 
too  much  blood,  a  vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  ther> 
a  cooling  purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe proceeds  from  a  thin  diflblvec?' 
ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  ftiould  be  rich  and  nou- 
rifliing;  as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago -gruel  with 
wine  and  fUgar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perfifted  in 
for  a  confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES. 

A  DISCHARGE  of  blood  ffom  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veflcls  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  velTels 
only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceed- 
ing painful,  the  difcafc  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Persons  of  a  loofe  fpungy  fibre,  of  a  bulky  fizei 
who  live  high,  and  lead  afedentary  inactive  life,  are 
mod  fubjed  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  a 
hereditary  difpofuion.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  i| 
attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when Itis  ac^ 
cidental.  ;Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women^. 

elpccially 
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efpecially  thofe  of  a  fanguiije  plethoric  habit,  or  of 
ci  melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 
by  ftrongaloetic purges,  high-feafoned  foodj  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  negleft  of  bleed- 
ing, or  other  cuftomary  evacuations,  much  riding, 
great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or 
difEcult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paf- 
fions,  will  likewife  occafion  the  piles.  I  have  often 
known  them  brought  on  by  cold,  efpecially  abouq 
the  feat.  A  pair  of  thin  breeches  will  excite  the  dif- 
order  in  a  perfon  who  is  fubjeft  to  it,  and  fometimes 
even  in  thofe  who  never  ha'd  it  before.  Pregnant 
women  are  often  afBifted  with  the  piles. 

A  FLUX  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a  difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries 
oiFdifeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  althma,  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  in- 
flammatory fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muft  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  firength,  and  man- 
.  ner  of  living.    A  difcharge  which  might  be  exceffivc 
and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  rnay  be  very  moderate, 
;  and  even  falutary  to  another.    That  only  is  to  be 
I  efteemed  dangerous  which  continues  too  long,  and 
:  is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wade  the  patient's  ftrength, 
hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other  funflions 
.  nccefiary  toi^life. 

"When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  raufl:  be  check- 
'  cd  by  a  proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines. 

B  b  2  The 
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The  DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confiding 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and  broths. 
The  DRINK  maybe  chalybeate  water,  orange- whey, 
decodlions  or  infufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucila- 
ginous plants,  as  tHe  tormentil  root,  bifiort,  the 
inarflimallow-roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a  very  good  medicine 
i:i  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing 
to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  pro- 
duce any  effects  ;  but  when  taken  as  here  diredted, 
and  duly  perfilled  in,  I  have  known  it  perform  very 
extraordinary  cures  in  violent  haemorrhages,  efpe- 
cially  when  affifted  by  the  tindture  of  rofes  j  a  tea- 
cupful  of  which  may  be  taken  about  an  hour  after 
every  dofc  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a  ftrengthener  and  aftringent.  Half  a  drachm 
of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  red  wine,  fharpened 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a  falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flop- 
ped. Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by 
flopping  a  periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
hiemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  mufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and 
diluting.    It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  the  body  be 
(J  "  ,   •  kept 
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kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes 
of  the  flowers  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  rnixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a  tea-> 
fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if 
necelT^iry.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  brimfl;one 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed 
with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary, 
and  a  tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Emollient  c]yfi:ers  are  here  likewife  beneficial  i 
but  there  is  fometimesTuch  an  allridion  of  the  amsj 
that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I  have 
known  a  vomit  have  a  very  good  efi^eft. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  tho 
part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of 
leeks  fried  with  butter.  If.  thefe  do  not  produce 
a  difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  muft 
be  applied  as  near  them  as  poffible,  or,  if  they  will 
fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better. 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
with  a  lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is 
attended  with  no  danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applica- 
tions, are  recommended  in  the  piles  j  but  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  feen  any  efixds  from  thefe  worth 
mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part 
moifl:,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a  foft  poultice, 
jpr  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a  liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 

B  b  ^  emollienc 
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emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blooc^ 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  hamoptoe^  or 
/pitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a  flender  make,  and  a 
lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breafts, 
are  mofl:  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moft  common  in 
the  fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before  they 
arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fub- 
jed  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  after- 
wards moft  liable  to  an  haemoptoe. 

CAUSES  An  h^^optoe  may  proceed  from 

excefs  of  blood,  from  a  peciiliar  weaknefs  of  the 
lungs,  or  a  bad  conformation  of  the  breaft.  It 
often  occafioned  by  excefiive  drinking,  running, 
■wreftling,  finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have 
weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of 
that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  fhould  likewife 
guard  againfl  violent  paffions,  exceffive  drinking^ 
and  every  thing  that  occafions  a  rapid  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  with- 
out, or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting 
into  the  \/ind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the 
lungs,  qnd  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  ob- 
ftrudlion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may  occafion 
a  fpitting  of  blood ;  as  negled  of  bleeding  or 
purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  ftoppage  of  the 

bleeding 
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bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c. 
I:  may  likewife  proceed  from  a  polypus,  fcirrhous 
concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obftruifls  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.   It  is  often  the  effect 
of  a  long  and  violent  cough  j  in  which  cafe  it  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  a  confumption.     A  violent 
degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  will  occafion  an  hsmoptoe.    It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too 
much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
lungs.     This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who 
work  in  hoc  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or 
:  the  like.    It  may  likewife  happen  to  fuch  as  afcend 
I  to  the  top  of  very  high  m.ountains,  as  the  Peak  of 
Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  noP always  to.  be  confidercd 
.  ss  a  primary  difeafe.    It  is  often  only  a  fymptom, 
;  and  in  fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
lis  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry 
other  fevers.    In  a  dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption, 
it  is  a  bad  fymptom,  and  fliews  that  the  lungs  are 
ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. — —Spitting  of  blood  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a  fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of 
the  breaft,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfcnefs,  and  a 
difficulry  of  breathing.    Sometimes  it  is  uftiered  in 
iwith  fhivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  coftive- 
•nefs,  great  lafTitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
:and  loins,  &c.    As  thefe  fhew  a  general  ftrifture 
upon  the  vefiTcls,  and  a  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
infiammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of 
.3  very  copious  difcharge.    The  above  fympt6ms  do 
not  attend  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  gums  or 

P  t)  4  fauces, 
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fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be  diflin- 
guifhed  from  an  h?emoptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood 
that  is  fpic  up  is  thin,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour; 
and  at  other  times  it  is  chick,  and  of  a  dark  or 
blackifh  colour;  nothing  however  can  be  inferred 
from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a 
longer  or  lliorter  time  in  the  bread  before  it  was  dif- 
charged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a  ftrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a  found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous ;  but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of 
a  weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  a  fcirrhus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  difchargc 
proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a  large  vefiel  than  of  a 
fmall  one.  When  the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit 
up,  but  lodges  in  the  breaft,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly 
increafes  the  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from 
an  ulc?r  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or 
quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  befoothed,  and  every  occafion 
of  exciting  the  paflions  avoided.  •  The  diet  fhould  be 
fofr,  cooling,  and  flender;  as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet, 
in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be  too  low.  Even  water- 
gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient  for  fome 
days.  All  ftrong  liquors  muft  be  avoided.  The  pa- 
tient may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Every  thing  however 
fhould  be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 

time. 
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time.  He  ihould  obferve  the  ftri6tell  filence,  or  at 
lead  fpeak  with  a  very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE.  This,  like  the  other  involun- 
tary di  (charges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddeniy 
flopped  by  aftringent  "medicines.  More  mifchief  is 
often  done  by  thefe  thanjf  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on. 
It  may  however  proceed  To  far  as  to  weaken  the  pa- 
tient, and  even  endanger  his  life,  in  which  cafepror 
per  means  mud  be  uicd  for  reftraining  it. 

The  body  Hiould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet ;  as  roafted  apples^  ftewed  prunes,  and  fuch  iike. 
If  thefe  ihould  not.  have  the  dcfired  efFecl,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  electuary  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceifary.  If  the  bleed- 
ing proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  as  directed  for  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feveriHi,  bleeding  and 
fmail  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  i  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  his  ordi- 
r.ary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may 
likewife  be  ftiarpened  with  acids, ,  as  juice  of  Jemon, 
or  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ;  or  he  may 
take  frequently  a  cup  of  the  tincture  of  rofes.  ' 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water 
lus  likewife  a  very  gqod  effed  in  this  difeafe.  Opi- 
ates too  are  fometimes  beneficial ;  but  thefe  muft  be 
adminiRered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drpps  of 
jaudanum  may  be  given  in  a  cup  of  barley-water 
twice  aday,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided 
they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a  very  good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufRcient 
quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.    It  may  be 

taken 
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taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-dayj 
nnd,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a  cough,  it  Ihould 
be  made  into  an  cleftuary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and 
3  little  gf  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

^If  Wronger  aftiingents  be  neceflary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given 
in  a  glafs  of  water,  three  or  four  tjmes  a-day. 

Those  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould 
be  light  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables. Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  th? 
mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  j  but  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  Romach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea  j  and  is  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting 
fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an 
obftrudlion  of  the  menfes  in  women  i  and  fometimes 
from  the  flopping  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flax  in  men. 
It  may  beoccafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimu- 
Jatcs  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  ftrong  vomits  or 
purges,  acrid  poifons,  fharp  or  hard  fubftances  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is  often  the  effcd  of  ob- 
ftrudions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other 
vifcera.  It  m.ay  likewife  proceed  from  external  vio- 
lence. 
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lencc,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  In  hyftcric  wo'men, 
vomiting  of  blood  is  a  very  common,  but  by  no 
means  a  dangerous  fymptom. 

A  GREAT  pare  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafiited  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a  dyfentery  or 
putrid  fever  may,  be  occafioned.  The  beft  way  of 
preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by 
frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters.  Purges  muft 
not  be  given  till  the  difcharge  is  ftopt,  otherwife  they 
will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder. 
All  the  food  and  drink  muft  be  of  a  mild  cooling 
nature,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  Even  drink- 
ing cold  water  has  fomecimes  proved  a  remedy,  but  it 
will  fucceed  better  when  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol.  When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  neceffaryj  but  the  patient's  weak-? 
nefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of 
ufci  but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

After  the  difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  ge- 
nerally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acri-. 
mony  of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle 
purges  will  be  neceflary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  vefl"els  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.    It  is  more  or  lefs 

dangerous 
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dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumftances 
which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  in- 
terruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the 
kidneys;  but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  blad- 
der. When  bloody  urine  is  oecafioned  by  a  rough 
flone  defcending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
which  wounds  the  ureters,  it  is  attended  with  a  (harp 
pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of  making  water. 
If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a  ftone,  and 
the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended  with  the  moft 
acute  pain,  and  a  previous  ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  oecafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a  ftone  lodged  in 
the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fliarp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  lome  degree 
of  danger  :  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with 
purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  fomewherc  in 
the  urinary  paffages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  pro- 
ceeds from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather 
to  be  confidered  as  a  falutary  evacuation  than  a  dif- 
eafe.  If  the  difcharge  however  be  very  great,  it  may 
wafte  the  patient's  ftrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit 
of  body,  a  dropfy,  or  a  confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mufi:  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

Whin- 
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When  ic  is  owing  to  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation  j  a  defcription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a  plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary.  The  body 
muft  IHcewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or 
cooling  purgative  medicines;  as  cream  of  tartar, 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  elec- 
turarv. 

When  bloody-  urine  proceeds  from  a  diflblved 
ftate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commoly  the  fymptom  of 
fome  malignant  difeafe  J  as  the  fmall-pcx,  a  putrid 
fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient's  life  de- 
pends on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
acids,  as  has  already  been  fhewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpefb  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient's  diet  muft  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a  foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as 
decoctions  of  marfh-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  fo- 
lutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to  one ;  two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  difiblved  in  the  ftrained  liquor,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has 
often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  ftopped 
too  foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in 
the  vellels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,  and 
ulcers.  If  hov>^ever  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  lufler  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftrin- 
gents may  be  nccefTary,   In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 

take 
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take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime  water,  v^ith  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tihdlure  of  Peruvian  bark^  three  times 
a-day.  , 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  I^LUX. 

This  difeafe -prevails  In  the  fpring  and  autumn* 
It  is  moft  common  in  marlliy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic. 
Perfons  are  moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air 
is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and 
fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES.  The  dyfentery  may  be  occaficned 

by  any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid  ;  as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft:  frequently 
communicated  by  infedion.  This  ought  to  make 
people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  f)erfons 
as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the 
patient's  excrements  has  been  known  to  communi- 
cate the  infedion. 

SYMPTOMS  It  is  known  by  a  flux  of  the 

belly  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally  more 
or  lefs  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like  other 
fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a  quick  pulfe, 
great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  ftools 
are  at  firft  greafy  or  frothy,  afterwards  they  are 
ftreaked  with  blood,  and,  at  laft,  have  frequently 
the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall 

filaments 
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filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkin.  Worms  are  fome- 
times  paflcd  both  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patienc 
goes  ro  ftool,  he  feels  a  bearing  dqwn,  as  if  the  whole 
bowels  were  falling  our,  and  fometimes  a  parr  of  the 
inreliirte  fS  aftually  protruded^  which  proves  exceed- 
ing troublefome,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency- 
is  likewife  a  troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  towards 
the  end  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  diarrhoea 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools.  It 
may  be  diftinguiflied  fvom.  the  cholera  mrhis  hy  its 
not  bein^  attended  witli,  fuch  violent  and  frequent 
firs  of  vomiting,  &c. 

W  HEN  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  v/aftcd  by  the  gout,  the  fcurvy, 
or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
Vomiting  and' hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  fliew 
an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When  the  llools 
are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable 
cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  fliows 
the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind!  It  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fymptom  when  clyfters  are  immediately  re- 
turned ;  but  ftill  more  fo,  when  the  paffage  is  fo  ob- 
ftinately  fhut,  that  they  cannot  be  injected,  A  feeble 
pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  figns  of  approach- 
ing death. 

REGIMEN,  Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly 
to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  Jefs  to  the 
i  fafety 
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lafety  of  fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  dif- 
eafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  infeaion  fpread, 
by  the.negledlofcleanlinefs;  but  in  no  one  more  than 
this.  Every  thing  about  the  patient  fliould  be  fre- 
quently changed.  The  excrements  fhould  never  be 
luiTered  to  continue  in  his  chamber,  but  removed 
immediately  and  buried  under  ground.  A  conftanc 
ftrcam  of  frefli  air  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  cham- 
ber s  and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid. 

The  patient  muft  not  bedifcouraged,  but  his  fpirits 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a  cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and 
apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes  of  this  na- 
ture have  a  tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits, 
and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from 
thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  perfonsof  fkill, 
it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worft  effcdls. 

A  FLANNEL  waiftcoac  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often 
a  very  good  effed  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body.  Great 
caution  however  is  neceffary  in  leaving  it  off.  I  have 
often  known  a  dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently 
throwing  off  a  flannel  waiftcoac  before  the  feafon  v/as 
fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece 
of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fliould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a 
warm  feafon, 

.  In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft;  be  paid 
to  the  patient's  diet.  Flefti,  fifti,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach,  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled  in 
milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  rriadc  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  aninmals,  may 
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be  eat.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwcrs  the  pur- 
pofc  of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I  have  often 
known  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a  putrid  na- 
ture, cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had 
proved  ineffeftual  *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfcn- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  cake  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a  few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a  cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fqch  a  quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
enedto  the  patient's  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food  f . 

In 

•  The  manner  of  maicino;  this  broth  Is,  to  take  a  fheep's  head 
and  feet  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a 
hot  iron  ;  afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a  jellyi, 
A  little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  aii 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a  little  of  it  warm 
with  toafted  bread,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A  clyfterof  it  may 
likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth 
made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  {kinned  ;  but  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  hurts  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
bufinefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine* 
otherwife  this  might  be  fliswn  to  poffefs  virtues  every  way  fuited 
to  the  cure  of  a  dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a  putrid 
ftate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it* 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will  how- 
ever be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a  vomit,  and  a  dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife 
be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

t  The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of 
SKdicmein  the  Hnivcrfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  food 
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In  a  putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
cat  freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit  j  as  apples^ 
grapesi  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftrawberrics, 
&c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eat  raw  or  boiled,  with  or 
without  milk,  as  the  patient  chufes.  The  prejudice 
againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great,  that  many  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of  dyfenteries.  This 
however  is  an  egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and 
experience  fliew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  befl: 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  refpcft  calculated 
to  counteraft  that  tendency  to  putrefadion,  from 
whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  dyfentery  pro*- 
ceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a  cafe  ought  therefore  to 
be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes,  pro- 
vided it  be  good  *. 

The- 

in  his  public  leflures  with  great  encomiums.  He  diredled  it  to  be 
made  by  tying  a  pound  or  two  of  the  fineft  flour,  as  tight  aspof- 
iible,  in  a  linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and 
to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour,  till  a  cake  or  crufl  was  formed 
around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it  while 
boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a  hard  dry  mafs, 
as  dire6led  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  will 
not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given 
in  clyfters. 

*  i  lately  faw  a  young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a  dyfen- 
tery in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  hi» 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
ments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  Ikin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a  view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a  cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with, 
no  better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I  advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe 
of  drugs,  and  to  trull  entirely  to  a  diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with 
gentle  exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure 
at  that  fcafon.    Thefe  he  eat  with  milk  twice,  and  fometimei 
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The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  •  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink, 
and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had, 
barley-warer  fliarpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be 
drank,  or  a^ecodlion  of  barley  and  tamarinds ;  two 
ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm 
water,  water-grueJ,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has 
been  frequently  quenched,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile-tea,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality 
tends  to  prevent  a  mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE.  At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eale  it  is  always  necefiary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages. 
For  this  purpofe  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be 
given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea. 
Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceffary  here.  Afcruple, 
or  at  moft  half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally 
cient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimcs  a  very  few 
grains  will  fufiice.  The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a 
drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb,  muft  be  taken  5 
or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  rather  better,  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epfom  falts.  This 
dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or 
three  times.  Afterv/ards  fmall  dofcs  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of 

ihrice  a-day.  The  confequence  was,  that  in  a  fhort  time  his  ftools 
were  reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a  day,  to  three  or  four, 
and  fometimes  not  fo  many.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came 
in,  and  was,  in  a  few  weeks,  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country  where  I  was,  with  a  view  to  return  to  America. 
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the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a  table-fpoonful  of  the 
I'yrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prcfcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effedl  a  cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A  CLYSTER  of  llarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gurai-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
iragacanth,  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a  flow  fire,  and  a  table-fpoonful 
of  in  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effe£t,  the  patient  may 
.take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg 
of  the  Japonic  confe^ioriy  drinking  after  it  a  tea- cup- 
ful of  the  decodion  of  logwood  *. 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  fuffer  a  relapfej  to  prevent  which,  great 
circumfpection  with  refped  to  diet  is  necefl^ary.  The 
patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fermented,  liquors,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a  glafs  of  good  wine;  but  he  muft 
drink  no  kind  of  malt-liquor.  He  fhould  likewife 
abftain  from  animal  food,  as  fifti  and  fiefli,  and  live 
principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  Ihould  go  to  the  country 
as  foon  as  his  ftrengih  will  permit,  and  fliould  take 
exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage.  He 
may  likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy, 
and  niay  drink  twice  a-day  a  gill  of  lime-water  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

•  See  Appendix,  DscoHiott  of  Logwoid. 

When 
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When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a  ftrift  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a  fpare  ufe  of  animal 
food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  all  communication  with  thefick.  Bad  fmells  arc 
likewife  to  be  fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife 
from  putrid  animal  fubftances.  The  neeeflaries  where 
the  fick  go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When-  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a  vomit,  to  go 
to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor, 
to  promote  a  fweat.  This,  with  a  dofe  or  two  of 
rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry  off  the 
difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail,  w© 
would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take 
cither  a  vomit  or  a  purge  every  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  a  preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  COELIAC  PASSION,  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit 
confideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from 
a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which 
is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  paffes  through 
them  without  almoft  any  fenfible  alteration  j  and  the' 
patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nourifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  pafTion  fucceeds  to 
a  dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always' 
dangerous  in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conftitu- 
tion  has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If 
the  ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the 
thirfi:  great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated, 
and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours, 
the  danger  is  very  great. 
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The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fanne  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted,  by  firft 
cleanfing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits 
and  purges;  afterwards  fuch  a  diet  as  has  a  ten- 
dency to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with 
opiates  and  aftringent  medicines,  will  generally  per- 
fe6t  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedl  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool. 
This  difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both 
in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think 
it  needlefs  to  infift  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 
OF  THE  HEAP-ACH, 

'  A  CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  a^eft  any  part  of  the  body  j 
but  we  (hall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  rnofl 
frequently,  and  are  attended  with  the  greateft  dan- 
ger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  afl^eds  a  partis 
cular  part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia-^ 
when  the  whole  head  is  affeded,  cephalaa ;  and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A  fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyjiericus. 

There  are  alfo  other  difl:inflions.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  internal,  fonaetimes  ej^ternal^  fometimes  it  is 

an. 
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an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fympto- 
matic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a  hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a  confiderable  heat  of  the  part  affefled.  When 
from  a  cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a  fenfe  of  coldaefs  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftru<5ls  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafion 
a  head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  who  abound 
with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head-ach  often 
proceeds  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions j  as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that 
determines  a  great  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head;  as 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head 
for  a  long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of 
the  blood  from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a  head-- 
ach j  as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  objedl,  wear- 
ing any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  or  the  like. 

When  a  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a  heavy,  obtufe,  preffing 
pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  feems 
to  be  fuch  a  weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  hold 
it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  matter 
of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affefts  the  fkuU, 
and  often  produces  a  caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repul- 
fion,  or  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
fmall-pox,  meaflcs,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a  hemicrania  generally  proceeds  from 
crudities  or  indigeflion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  wiU 
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alfo  occaHon  head-achs.  I  have  often  feen  inftances 
of  this  m  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  d  d 
not  take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a  moft  violent,  fixed,  conftant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafion^ 
great  debi  uy  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fleep, 
deftroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a  verngo,  dimnefs  of 
light  a  noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits, 
and  fometimes  vomiting,  colli venefs,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual 
and  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is 
Jikewife  a  very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  complaints. 

When  a  head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceffive 
head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a  bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very'' vio- 
lent, it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy, 
deafnefs,  a  veriigo,  the  palfy,  epilepfy,  &c. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
oblerved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emol- 
lient fubftances  as  will  correa:  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  keep  the  body  open  j  as  apples  boiled 
in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink 
ought  to  be  diluting;  as  barley-water,  infufions  of 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  decoftions  of  the  fu- 
dorific  woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  luke-warm 
water;  the  head  fliould  be  fliaved,  and  bathed  with 
water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  keep  in  an  ered  pofture,  and  not  to  lie 
with  his  head  top  low. 

Whe?; 
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When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
an  hoc  bilious  cofiftitution,  bleeding  is  neceflary.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping 
alio,  or  the  applicatian  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a 
bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  mod  af- 
fe(5led.  In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the 
whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a  grofs  habit,  iffues  or 
perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought 
likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives.- 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a  copious 
vitiated  ferum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  Ikull,  with  a  dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
neceffary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  o^f  jalap,  or 
the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  open  for  a  confiderable  time  by  a  perpetual 
blifter. 

Whejj  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  (loppage 
of  a  running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  Ihould  frequently 
fmell  to  a  bottle  of  volatile, falts ;  he  may  likewife 
take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe, 
fo  as  to  promote  a  difcharge  from  it  j  as  the  herb 
maftich,  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A  hemicrania,  efpecially  a  periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a  fpulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficiently 

cleared. 
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cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceffary. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a  vitiated  ftate  of 
the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe, 
the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink 
freely  of  the  decodion  of  woods,  or  the  decoflion  of 
farfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquorice  *.•  Thefe  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  fweeten  the  humours,  and,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  efFedts.  When 
a  collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  muft: 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render 
the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient's  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watch- 
ing, delirium,  &c.  recourfe  mufl:  be  had  to  opiates. 
Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mild 
purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  affected  part  may  be  rubbed  with 
Bate's  anodyne  balfam,  or  a  cloth  dipped  in  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  cup  of 
valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Pro- 
per evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  fol- 
low the  ufe  of  opiates  f. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
tis  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke-warni 

*  See  Appendix,  DecoBion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

f  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmall 
dofes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed*  I  have 
^nown  a  patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  m 
twentyrfpur  hours ;  but  fuck  dofes  ought  only  to  be  adminiftered 
by  a  perfon  of  fkill. 

^  water. 
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water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horferadifh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  necef- 
fary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a  gouty  humour 
affe(5ling  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines}  as  the  faline 
draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like, 

A  LITTLE  of  Ward's  eflence,  dropt  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fome- 
times  remove  a  violent  head-ach  j  and  fo  will  aether, 
when  applied  in  the  fame  manner, 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
fcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  fhoulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftru6led  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I  have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  negledling 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by 
fitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or 
expofing  it  any  how  to  a  draught  of  cold  air.  Food 
or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other 
fweet-meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more 
deftruftive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chew- 
ing any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth  ^ 
with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the 
^n^tnel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mlf- 

chief, 
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chief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  befpoiled  whenever  the 
air  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubjea  to 
the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three  or 
four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often 
proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  afFeding  the  gums. 
In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall 
out  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a  rotten 
or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firft: 
endeavour  to  draw  off  the  humours  from  the  part 
aifedted.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives, 
fcarifying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them, 
and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water. 
The  perfpiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by 
drinking  freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  dilut- 
ing liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too 
have  often  an  exceeding  good  effedl  in  the  tooth-ach. 
It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind 
of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a  tooth  till 
proper  evacuations  have  been  premifed  j  and  thefe 
alone  will  often  effe6l  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill 
increafe,  a  fuppuration  may  be  expefted,  to  promote 
which  a  toafl:ed  ng  fliould  be  held  between  the  gurn 
and  the  cheek  j  bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  aff^ected,  with  as  great  a  degree  of 
warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they 
grow  cool :  the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the 
fteams  of  warm  v/ater  into  his  mouth,  through  an 
inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the 
mouth  of  a  porringer  filled  with  warm  water,  &c. 

Such 
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Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva, 
or  caufc  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice. 
For  this  purpofej  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables 
iTiay  be  chewed  as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or 
pellitory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of 
yel/oiv  ivater  ftozver-de-luce  in  this  ca^e.  This  root  may 
either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a  little  of  it 
chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail 
to  eafe  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  ufed 
with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-ach;  "as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard 
chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things, 
by  occafioning  a  greater  flow  of  Jaliva,  frequently 
give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held 
between  the  teeth ;  or  a  piece  of  fticking-plafler, 
about  the  jbignefs  of  a  fhilling,  with  a  bit  of  opium 
in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a  fize  not  to  prevent  the  (tick- 
ing of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery, 
where  the  pulfation  is  moft  fenfible.  De  la  Motte 
affirms,  that  there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not 
give  relief.  If  there  be  a  hollow  tooth,  a  fmali  pill 
made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into 
the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot 
be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum 
maftich,  wax,  lead,  or  any  fubflance  that  will  ftick 
in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliflering-pladers.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be- 
tv/ixt  the  fhoulders,  but  they  have  the  bcft  effedl 
4  when 
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when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  lower-jaw. 

After  all,  when  a  tooth  is  carious.  It  is  often  im- 
poffible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extracting  it  j 
and,  as  a  fpoilt  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it 
is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  Hiould  afFeft  the 
reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much 
pradlifed  by  mechanics  as  well  as  perfons  of  the 
medical  profeffion.  The  operation  however  is  not 
without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  performed 
with  care.  A  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  ftrue- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the 
jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a  found  tooth  inftcad  of  a 
rotten  one  *. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  alFedls  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  mag- 
net to  the  affeded  tooth.  We  ftiall  not  attempt  to 
account  for  its  mode  of  operation,  but,  if  it  be  found 
to  anfw€f,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  cer- 
tainly deferves  a  trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  ex- 
pence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Eledricity  has 
likewife  been  recommended,  and  particular  inftru- 
ments  have  been  invented  for  fending  a  fhock  through ' 
the  afFeded  tooth. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at 
certain  feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often 
prevent  it  by  taking  a  purge  at  thefe  times. 

•  This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  ftriking  upon 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  th« 
paia  in  the  carious  tooth. 

Keeping 
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Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a  tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  falc  and  water,  a  de- 
coction of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All 
brufhing  and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and» 
unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does  mifchief. 
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This  diforder  chiefly  afFeds  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  au- 
ditorius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great 
reftleflnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes 
epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have 
been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a  fudden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the 
head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat. 
It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infects 
getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there  ;  or  from 
any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to 
the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  and  occafions  deafnefs,  which  is  ge- 
jierally  reckoned  a  favourable  fymptom. 

"When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infedls,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl  be 
taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  pofllble.  The 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the 
patient  fliould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnuff,  or 
feme  flrong  fternutatory.  If  this  fliould  not  force 
2  ouc 
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out  the  body,  it  muft  be  extrafted  by  art.  I  have 
feen  infeds,  which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out 
of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oi]j  which  is  a 
thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam* 
mation,  it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a  cooling  regimen  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm 
or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  v/ill  be  pro- 
per. The  car  may  likewife  be  fomented  with  fteams 
of  warm  water,  or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mal- 
lows and  camomile  flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm  j 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An 
exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to 
apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a  jug  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  a  ftrong  decoftion  of  camomile  flowers. 

The  patient's  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes 
of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a  fcruple  of  the  former, 
and  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His 
drink  may  be  whey,  or  decodlions  of  barley  and  li- 
quorice with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the 
ear  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated 
oil,  or  a  little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufl!ed,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the 
abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  hu- 
mours may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxa- 
tives, blifters,  or  iflfuesj  but  the  difcharge  muft  not 
be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 
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^  This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  j  as  indU 
^eftionj  wind  J  the  acrimony  of  the  bilej  fharp> 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach> 
^c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  worms;  the  ftop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations ;  a  tranflation  of 
gouty  matter  to  the  ftomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  Ijfe  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  afflided  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a  fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  moft  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpefl:  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
food.    In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  beft  with 
his  ftomach,  and  fhould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it. 
If  a  change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint, 
the  patient  may  take  a  gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards 
;a  dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife  to  take 
lan  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other  fto* 
imachic  bitter,  cither  in  wine  or  water.    I  have  often 
.known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially 
ifailing,  or  a  long  journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
;  carriage. 

When  a  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  flatu- 
;lency,  the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and 
ffeelsanuneafydiftenfion  of  the  ftomach  after  meals* 
Th's  is  a  moft  deplorable  difcafe,  andisfddom  tho- 

D  d  roughly 
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roughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  tc 
avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on 
the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This  rule 
however  admits  of  fome  exceptions.  There  are  naany 
inftances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled  with  wind, 
who  received  great  benefit  from  eating  parched 
peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a  windy  nature  *, 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
any  kind  of  a6live  employment  by  which  the  bowels 
are  alternately  compreffed  and  dilated.  The  moft 
obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I  ever  met  with  was  in  a 
perfon  of  a  fedentary  occupation,  whom  I  advifed, 
after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener ;  which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  en- 
joyed good  health. 

When  a  pain  of  the  flomach  is  occaTioned  by  the 
fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they 
muft  be  difcharged  by  vomit  j  this  may  be  excited 
by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  fheath 
and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its 
contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a  tranf- 
lation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflary, 

,  as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have 
drank  a  whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in  this  cafe, 

'  in  a  few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft  intoxicated, 
©r  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed  by  it.    It  is  im- 

*  Thefe  are  prepared  by  lleeping  or  foaking  peafe  "in  water, 
and  afterwards  drying  them  in  a  pot  or  kiljn  till  they  be  quit? 
hard.   They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafHrt, 

po^bk 
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pofTible  to  afcerrain  the  quantities  neceflary  upon 
thefe  occafions.  This  mull  be  left  to  the  feelings  and 
difcretion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer  way  however  is, 
not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion 
of  camomile  flowers,  or  carduas  henediSius. 

If  a  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the  flop- 
pag^of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits. 
It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  mild  purgatives  j  as  rhubarb  or  fenna,  &c» 
When  this  difeafe  afFedls  women  in  the  decline  of 
life,  after  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes,  making  an  iffuc 
in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice* 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
muft  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  arc 
recommended  in  the  following  fedtion* 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  fingular  fervicc*  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  o£ 
wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Persons  afflided  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medi- 
cines i  thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe, 
tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  confequently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  beft 
method  is  to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together. 
Equal  parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be 
infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 
OF  WORMS. 

THESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  wz.  the  tania, 
or  tape- worm  j  the  teres,  or  round  and  long 
worm  J  and  the  afcarides,  or  round  and  fhort  worm. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  body  ;  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymp- 
toms,  and  require  aimoft  the  fame  method  of  treat- 
ment, as  thofc  already  mentioned,  we  ftiall  not  fpend 
time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the'ftomach  or 
fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  like- 
wife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the 
ftomach.  The  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly 
lodge  in  the  re£lum,  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and 
occafion  a  difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

,  The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamilhnefs, 
vomiting,  a  difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food, 
and  at  other  times  a  voracious  appetite,  a  dry  cough, 
Qonvulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a  privation 
of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  hzive  been  known  to  per- 
forate the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  The  effe£ls  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent.  | 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  the  folium,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  the  tape-worm,  j 

viz.  ■ 
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viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a  voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  ^/r^nW^J,  befides 
an  itching  of  the  anus,  caufe  fvvoonings,  and  tenef- 
mus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES.  Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes  J  but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  flomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 
aflive  and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quanti- 
ties of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs 
and  roots,  are  generally  fubjeft  to  worms.  There 
feems  to  be  a  hereditary  difpofition  in  fome  perfons 
to  this  difeafe.  I  have  often  feen  all  the  children 
of  a  family  fubjedl  to  worms  of  a  particular  kind. 
They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the 
nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one 
woman,  have  often  worms,  when  ihofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS.-  The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms,  are  palenefs.of  the  countenance,  and,  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flufhing  of  the  face ;  itching 
of  the  nofe  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  children 
pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes  ;  ftarting,  and  grinding 
of  the  teeth  in  fleepj  fwelling  of  the  upper  lipj  the 
appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  vora- 
cious ;  loofenefs ;  a  four  or  ftinking  breath ;  a  hard 
fwelled  belly ;  great  thirft ;  the  urine  frothy,  and 
fometimes  of  a  whitifh  colour  j  griping,  or  colic 
pains  j  an  involuntary  difcharge  of /^i/ii;^?,  efpecially 
when  afleep  ;  frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a  dry 
cough,  and  unequal  pulfe  palpitations  of  the  heartj 
fwoonings;  drowfinefsj  cold  fweats;  palfyj  epilep- 
tic fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  nervous 

D  d  3  fymptoms, 
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fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  witch- 
craft, or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Snnall  bodies 
in  the  excrements  refembling  melon  or  cucumber 
feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm. 

I  LATELY  faw  fome  very  furprifing  effects  of  worms 
in  a  girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  laft  expired,  and, 
iipon  opening  her  body,  a  number  of  the  teres,  or 
long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which 
were  confiderably  inflamed;  and  what  anatomifts 
call  an  inius  fufcepiioy  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the 
gut  within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  th^n 
four  difl^erent  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal  ^, 

MEDICINE.  Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms  f,  yet 
no  difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician's 
fkill.  In  general,  the  moft  proper  medicines  for 
their  expulfion  are  flrong  purgatives  j  and  to  pre- 
vent their  breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  nov/ 
and  then  a  glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  befl:  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel, 
|i'ive-and-twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  witl-^ 

*  That  worms  exift  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  that  they  muft  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a  difeafe,  is  equally 
certain:  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The. 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  profeffed  worm-dodlors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind, and  doing  much  mifchief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe, 
and  liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  confift  of 
Ilrong,  draftic  purges :  1  have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  con- 
llitutions  to  the  deHi  uftion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  no; 
the  leaft  fymptom  of  worms. 

f  A  medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  up» 
wards  of  fifty  Britilh  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  ex- 
felling  worms,    ■  ^ 
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fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a  dole.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dole  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a-werk,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a  drachnrx 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-dayi  mixed 
■vvi'th  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives  j  as  aloes,  hiera 
picra,  tinfture  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  fallad  oil  and  a  table- 
fpoonful  of  common  fait,  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of 
red  port-wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing 
oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with  fugar 
or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the 
ihort  round  worms  called  afcarides^  and  likewife  the 
teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides,  As 
this  water  evidently  abounds  with  fulphur,  we  may 
hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  mufl;  be  a  good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe;  which  is  found  to  be  a  fad. 
Many  praftitioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large 
dofes,  ^nd  with  great  fuccefs.  It  (hould  be  made 
into  an  eleftuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate-water  cannot  be  obtained, 
fea-water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a  con- 
temptible medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-watcr  cannot  be 
had,  common  fait  dilTolved  in  water  may  be  drunk. 

D  d  4  I  have 
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I  have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with 
very  good  effeft.  Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  takeri 
pver  night,  and  the  fait  water  in  the  morning. 

BuT^  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
agam,  if  the  flomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  j  to 
prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian 
bark.  Half  a  drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  ,of  red  port-wine,  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed. 
Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate-wine  taken  twice  or 
th  rice  a-day.  Infufions  or  decodlions  of  bitter  herbs 
may  likewife  be  drank;  as  the  infufion  of  tanfy, 
water-trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood, 
the  lefl"er  centaury,  &c. 

For  a  child  of  four  or  five  jears  old,  fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
be  mixed  in  a  fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the  houfe 
all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be 
repeated  twice  a-weck  for  three  or  four  weeks,  Or\, 
the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  afcrupleof 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  asthiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  muft 
be  increafed  or  diminiflied  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient. 

BissET  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
har's  foot,  is  amoft  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long 
round  worms.  He  orders  the  decoftion  of  about  a 
drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a  dofe  to  a  child  be- 
i:wixt  four  and  fey  en  years  of  age.    This  dofe  is  to 

be 
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be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  adds,  that  the 
green  leaves  iT\ade  into  a  fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar  is 
aimoft  the  only  medicine  he  has  ufcd  for  round  worms 
for  three  years  paft.  Before  preffing  out  the  juice, 
he  moiftens  the  bruifcd  leaves  with  vinegar,  which 
corretSls  the  medicine.  The  dofe  is  a  tea-fpoonful 
at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I  HAVE  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which 
in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a  fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them,  white  foap  in  their 
pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are 
all  good  againft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various 
ways.  We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants, 
both  for  external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage- 
bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  asthiops 
mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are 
more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a  very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb, 
fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  re- 
fined fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a  child  is 
from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An 
adult  may  take  a  drachm  for  a  dofe*. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air  j  to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folidj  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  pre- 

♦  A  powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long  kept 
a  fecret  on  the  Continent :  it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the  French 
king,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  Pouuder,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, 

vent 
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vent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  traflij^ 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a  child  who  is 
lubjed  to  worms,  a  glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals  j 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  fto- 
mach  is  good  bothTor  preventing  and  expelling  thefc 
vermin  *. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 
OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

THIS  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  fls.in  puts  on  a  yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a  faffron  hue,  and  dies  a  white  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a  fpecics  of 
this  difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES,  .The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun- 
dice is  an  obftrudion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or 
occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals, 
as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric 
colic  ;  violent  paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong 
purges  or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice, 

*  We  think  it  neceflary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
■who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care. 
The  principal  ingredients  in  moft  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury, 
.  which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I  lately  faw  a  fliocking  inftance 
of  the  danger  of  this  conduft.  A  girl  who  had  taken  a'dofe  of 
worm  powder,  bought  of  a  travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  per- 
haps was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water,  during  its  epera- 
tion.  She  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on  the  following  day, 
with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 

Some- 
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Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from 
that  difeafe  being  prematurely  flopped  by  aftringenc 
medicines.  In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the 
mconium  not  being  fufficiently  purged  ofF.  Pregnant 
women  are  very  fubjed  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a  fymp« 
torn  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the 
(loppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes, 
the  bleeding  piles,  ifTues,  &:c.  will  ocCfiiiQn  the  jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS.  — r—  The  patient  at  firft  com- 
plains of  exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion 
to  every  kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he 
generally  feels  a  kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain 
over  the  whole  body.  The  ftools  are  of  a  whitilh  or 
clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above, 
is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  an  unufgal  load  or  oppreffion  on 
his  breaft.  There  is  a  heat  in  the  noftrils,  a  bitter 
tafte  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  at  the 
ftomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  indigeftion.      ,  - 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  compli.? 
cated  with  no  other  malady,  it  is  fddom  dangerous; 
but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns 
frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or 
hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
yellow. 

REGIMEN,  The  diet  fliould  be  cool,  light, 

and-  diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
mild  vegetables  :  as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  fl:ewed 
prunes,  preferv^d  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  &c.  Veal 

or 
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or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewlfe  very 
proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almoft 
•wholly  for  fome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  Ihould 
be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  de- 
coi5tions  of  cool  opening  vegetables  j  or  marfh- 
mallow-roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage; 
■walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and 
there  be  no  fymptoms  of , inflammation.  Patients 
have  been  often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a  long  jour- 
ney, after  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual. 

Amusements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a  fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a  dull  melancholy  difpofition.  What- 
ever therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits,  muft  have  a  goodeffedj  as 
dancing,  laughing,  finging,  &c. 

MEDICINE.  If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 

full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide  about  thq  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  neceffary.  After  this  a  vomit  muft  be  adml^ 
niftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it  may 
be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are  more 
beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  efpecially 
where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflammation.  Haifa 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a  fufEcient 
dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water.  The  body  muft 
likewife  be  kept  open  by  taking  a  fufficient  quantity 
pf  Caftile  foap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaundice  recom- 
jTiended  in  the  Appendix* 

Fomenting 
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Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver,"  and  rubbing  them  with  a  warm 
hand  or  flefh  brofh,  are  likewife  beneficial ;  but  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a  bath  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  breaft.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  fliould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice  i  as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  Butthefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them, 
and  negleft  more  valuable  medicines  j  befides,  they 
are  feldom  taken  in  fufRcient quantity  to  produce  any 
effeds.  People  always  expeft  that  fuch  things  (hould 
aft  as  charms,  and  confequently  feldom  perfift  in  the 
life  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  ex- 
crcife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  whei?  it 
is  a  fimple  difeafe^  and  when  complicated  with  the 
dropfy,  a  fchirrous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberless  Britidi  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Britan- 
fiica  mentions  near  a  hundred,  all  famous  for  curing 
the  jaundice.  The  fadl  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off 
of  its  own  accord ;  in  which  cafe  the  laft  medicine  is 
always  faid  to  have  performed  the  cure,  I  have 
fometimes  however  feen  confiderable  benefit,  in  a 
very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a  decoction  of  hemp- 
feed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled  in  two 
Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened  with  coarfe  fu- 
gar.  '  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh  pint  every  morning. 
It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

I  HAVE  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur- water 
cure  a  jaundice  of  very  long  ftanding.  It  fiiould  be 
4  ufcd 
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tifed  for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muft  both  drink 
and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a  vety  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A  drachm  of  it-  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  water  grueh 
If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  in- 
creafed.  A  very  obftinate  jaundice  has  been  cured 
by  fwalJowing  raw  eggs. 

Persons  fubjed  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  aftringent  aliments. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 
OF   THE  DROPSY. 

THE  dropfy  is  a  preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part,  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a  colleftion  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affeded,  as 
the  finafarca^  of  a  colleftion  of  water  under  the  flcin  3 
the  afcitesy  or  a  colledlion  of  water  in  the  belly ;  the 
hydrops  pe^crisy  or  dropfy  of  the  brcaft  j  the  hydrO' 
eephalust  or/dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES-  The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an 

hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewifc  proceed  from 
drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  It  is 
true  almoft  to  a  proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a  dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a  very  com-"- 
mon  caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
Si  cccds 
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ceeds  from  excefllve  evaciiationsj  as  frequent  and 
copious  bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  fre- 
quent falivations,  &c.  The  fudden  ftoppagc  of  cuf- 
tomary  or  neceflary  evacuations,  as  the  menfeSy  the 
hiemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife 
caufe  a  dropfy. 

I  HAVE  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 
the  body  was  heated  by  violent  cxercife.  A  low, 
damp,  or  marfhy  fituation  is  likewife  a  frequent 
caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a  common  difeafe  in  moift, 
flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be  brought  on  by 
a  long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  or  of  vifcous  aliment 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is  often  the  efredl  of 
other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a  fcirrhus  of  the 
liver,  a  violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a  diarrhoea, 
a  dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  a  confumption  of  the 
lungs.  In  fliort,  whatever  obftruils  the  perfpiration, 
or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may 
occafion  a  dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS.— ——The  anafarca  generally  begins 
with  a  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
■which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  prelTed  with  the  finger,  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head. 
Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the 
urine  is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  thirft  great  j  the 
body  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  ob- 
ftrufted.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a  flow 
Tvafting  fever,  and  a  troublefome  cough*  This  lafl: 
is  generally  a  fatal  fymptom,  as  it  fliews  that  the 
lungs  are  affeded, 
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In  an  afciieSy  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there  Is 
a  fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a  fludluation,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  one  fide, 
and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite. 
This  may  be  diftinguifhcd  from  a  tympany  by  the 
weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by  thejluftuation. 
When  the  anajarca  and  afcites  are  combined,  the  cafe 
is  very  dangerous.  Even  a  fimple  afcites  feldom  ad- 
mits of  a  radical  cure.  Almoft  all  ;hat  can  be  done 
is  to  let  off  the  water  by  tapping,  which  ^Idom  af- 
fords more  than  a  temporary  relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a  cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given 
early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular 
or  a  fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  un- 
found,  there  is  great  ground  to  fear  that  the  confc- 
quenqes  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN.  The  patient  muft  abftain,  as 

much  as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and^muft  quench  his  third  with 
muftard-v/hey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
forrel,  or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry, 
of  a  ftimulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread, 
the  flefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roafted  j 
pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  muftard, 
onions,  creffes,  horfe-radifh,  rocambole,  fhalot,  &c. 
He  may  alfo  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a  little 
brandy.  This  is  not  only  nouriihing,  but  tends  to 
quench  third.  Some  have  been  adlually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by  a  total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and 
living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned 

above. 
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Above.  If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spaw- 
water,  or  Rhenifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  in- 
fufed  in  it,  are  the  beft; 

Exercise  is  of  the  greatell  importance  in  a  dropfy* 
if  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
ought  to  continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can. 
if  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft  ride  on 
Jiorfeback)  or  in  a  carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the 
motion  fq  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  iti 
His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ments warm  and  dry.  •  If  he  lives  in  a  damp  country, 
he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a  dry  one,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  into  a  warmer  climate.  In  a  word,  every 
method  fnould  be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration> 
and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  like- 
wife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient's  body,  two  ar 
three  times  a-day,  with  a  hard  cloth,  or  the  flefli- 
Bru/h  J  and  he  ought  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next 
his  fkin. 

MEDI(:I^J■E.  -If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomitsj 
brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote  a  dif- 
charge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half  a  drachm 
lof  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxy- 
:mel  of  fquills,  will  be  a  proper  vomit.  This  may 
ibe  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary,  three  or 
ifour  days  intcrrveniing  between  the  dofes..  The  pa- 
itient  muft  not  drink  much  after  taking  the  vomit, 
:other\yife  he  deftroys  its  effeft.  A  cup  or  two"  of 
xamomile-tea  will  be  fufficient  to  work  it  off. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge :  Ja- 

E  e  lap 
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lap  in  powder  half  a  drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two 
drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made 
into  a  bolus  with  a  little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  Tke  lefs  the  patient 
drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he 
may  take  now  and  then  a  cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed- 
time the  following  bolus :  To  four  or  five  grains  of 
camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a  gentle  fweat, 
•which  fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and 
then  a  fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it.  A  tea-cupful  of  the 
following  diuretic  infufion  may  likewife  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day. 

Take  juniper-berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radifh,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  afties  of  broom  half  a 
pound  j  infufe  them  in  a  quart  of  Rhenifh  wine  or 
llrong  ale  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off* 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
nfc  the  decoction  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  I  have  known  an  obflinate 
iinafarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  alhes  of  broom 
ill  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  confiiltudon  be  good ;  but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a  bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
ftare  of  the  vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  noc 
to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufeof  fuch  medicines 
as  promote  the  fecredons,  and  to  fupport  the  patient's- 
fircngth  by  v/arm  and  nuurifliing  cordials. 
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^The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a  young  woman 
who  was  cured  "of  a  dropfy  by  taking  a  drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a  draught  of  ale,  after  Ihe  had 
been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills 
is  likewife  a  good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  itj 
^ith  a  fcruple  of  nitre,  itiay  be  given  twice  a-day  in 
a  glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water.  Ball  fays,  a  large 
fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard-feed  taken  every  night 
and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
the  decodtion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  ii:, 
has  performed  a  cure,  after  other  powerful  medicines 
bad  proved  ineffeftual. 

I  HAVE  fometimes  feen  good  efFefts  frpm  cream 
of  tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  leaft  palliate,  if  it 
does  not  perform  a  cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by 
taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  dayj  and  may 
increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  iti  This  quantity  is  not. 
however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three 
or  four  dofts. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  life  the 
decoction  of  feneka-root,  as  directed  above ;  or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus's  fpiric 
in  a  cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day.  To 
promote  a  difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  infufion 
of  the  London  hofpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial. 

Take  of  zedoary-root,  two  drachms  j  dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each'  a 
.drachm  i  cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms ;  fait 
of  wormwood,  a  drachm  and  a  half :  infufe  in  an 
Englilh  pint  and  a  half  of  old  hock- wine,  and  when 
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fit  for  life,  filter  the  liquor.  A  wine-glafs  of  it  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged ; 
but  ^he  operator  mufl  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deep;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fldn,  anJ  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken, 
by  fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to 
prevent  a  gangrene. 

In  an  afcites,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines, the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping. 
This  is  a  very  fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would 
often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time  but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  expeded  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be 
procured  *. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a  courfe  of  itrengthening  medicines;  as 
the  Peruvian  bark  j  the  elixir  of  vitriol ;  warm  aro- 
raatics,  with  a  due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infafed  in 
wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and 
nourilhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Chapter;  and  he  (hould  take  as  much  exercife 
as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue.    He  fhould  wear 

*  The  very  name  of  an  eperation  is  dreadful  to  inofl  people, 
and  they  wi/h  to  uy  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  feldom  fucceeds  to  our  wilh.  I 
Jiave  had  a  patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a  month  for 
feveral  years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the 
operation  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  Jaft  rather 
worn  out  by  age  than  by  the  difeafe. 

flannel 
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0annel  next  his  fkln,  and  make  daily  ufc  of  the 
flcOi-brufh. 


CHAP,  xxxviir. 

OF   THE  GOUT. 

'T^HERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fiiews  the  imper-. 
A  feaion  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a  ftronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
yhence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  muft  be  a^ive  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  prin- 
■  cipal  caufes  of  the  gour,  yet  many  other  things  may 
'  contribute  to  bring  on  the  difbrder  in  thofe  who  are 
I  not,  and  to  induce  a  paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jjecl  to  it;  as  intenfe  ftudy;  too  free  an  ufe  of  acid 
lliquors;  night-watching;  grief  or  uneafinefs  of 
imindj  an  obftrudlion  or  defed  of  any  of  the  cuf- 
rtomary  difcharges,  as  the  menfes,  fweating  of  the 
ffeet,  perfpiration,  &:c. 

SYMPTOMS  A  fit  of  the  gout  is  gene- 

rrally  preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belch i^ig  of 
wind,  a  night  he^d-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vo- 
riniiing.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  de- 
(jeftion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a  pain  in  the  limbs, 
■with  a  fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  paffing 
'.down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often  remarkably 
Jceen  a  day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a  flight 
-Bain  in  paffing  urine,  and  fometimes  an  involuntary 
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fliedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are 
much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  fit;  and  fome  obferve,  that  as  is  the  fever 
u  hich  ufliers  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the  fit  bej  if  the 
fever  be  fliort  and  fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife; 
if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be 
fuch  alfo.  But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with 
refped  to  very  regular  fits  of  the  gout.  ■■ 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following 
manner:  About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  great  toe,  fome- 
times  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or 
calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a 
fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured  upon  the 
part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fhivering,  with  fome 
degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increafcs,  and 
fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part 
were  ftretched,  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn 
in  pieces,  &c.  The  part  at  length  becomes  fo  ex- 
quifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to 
have  it  touched,  or  even  fufi^er  any  perfon  to  walk 
^crofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit :  He  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 
tOrfwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a  little 
rnoiflure.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a  gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a  number  of  which 
conftitutes  a  fit  of  the  gout  j  which  is  longer  or 
fl^orcer  according  to  the  patient's  age,  ftrength,  th 
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feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body 
to  this  difeafe.  ' 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however  ge- 
nerally grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  dif- 
eafe is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other 
evacuations.  Infome  patients  this  happens  in  a  few 
days  J  in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome, 
months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age  and 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated, 
feldom  get  free  of  it  before  the  approach  of  fum- 
mer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced. 

REGIMEN.  As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  anjd  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a 
diluting  nature  ;  but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak, 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
this  is  not  a  proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he 
mufl:  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take 
frequently  a  cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a  glafs  of  ge- 
nerous wine.  V/ine-whey  is  a  very  proper  drink  in 
this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  perfpiration  without 
greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  better  if  a  tea-fpoonful  of  fal  volatile  oleofuiny  or 
fpirirs  of  hartfhorn,  be  put  into  a  cup  of  it  twice 
a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give, at  bed-time 
a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tincflure  of  guaiacwn  in 
a  large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will  greatly 
promote  perfpiration  through  the  night, 

E  e  4.  A* 
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As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif- 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affefled  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
f]:iould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
laft  is  mofl  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of 
Iliancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a  kind  of  fpecific  in  the 
gout.  They  wrap  a  great  quantity  of  it  about  the 
leg  and  foot  afFe*5tcd,  and  cover  it  with  a  (kin  of  foft 
dreffed  leather.  This  they  fuflfer  to  continue  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  fometimes  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  ceale.  I 
never  knew  any  external  application  anfwer  fo  well  in 
the  gout.  I  have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  vio" 
lent  pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved 
by  it  in  a  few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is 
generally  greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They 
chufe  the  fofteft  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or 
never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

Th5;  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  afi^eifts  the 
mind  diflurbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications 
that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  > 
They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a 
fafer  to  a  more  dangerous  part  of  the  body^  where  it 
often  proves  fatal.  A  fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  Nature's  method  of  removing  fomething 
that  might  prove  deftruiflive  to  the  body,  and  all  that' 
we  can  do,  with  fafety,  is  to  promote  her  intentions, 
apd  to  aflift  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  fcer  ov/n 
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way.  Evacuations  by  tjleeding,  ftool,  &c.  are  like-; 
wife  to  be  iifed  xyich  caution  j  they  do  not  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  dire&<e,  and  rometimes  by  weakening 
the  patient  prolong  the  fit :  Bur,  where  the  confti- 
tution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fhorten  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether  j  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a  temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon 
why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed 
for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have  loft  their 
lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent  tq 
ftop  the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drjve  them 
into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty 
matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities. 
The  latter  is  as  rtiuch  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe  as  the  former,  and  ought 
equally  to  be  promoted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gent-le  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tinflure  of  rhubarb, 
or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  ftiould 
Ifo  drink  a  weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters  in 
nail  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinna- 
mon^ 
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non,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-pcel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  fliould  be  light,  but  nourifhing, 
and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a  carriage. 

Out  of  the  fir,  it  is  in  the  patient's  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a  return  of  the  dif- 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fliould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
medicipe.  I  have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept 
.  off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
aftringent  medicines  j  but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I  had 
occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly, 
and,  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a  regular  fit  of  the 
gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
that  a  fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a  fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conflitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leflen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger 
in  following  fuch  a  courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a  proper  regimen,  • 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe  ;  and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfifl:  in  fuch  a  courfe 
have  reafon  to  exped  a  cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  firft  place,  uni' 
verjd  temperance.   In  the  next  place  fufficient  exercife  *, 

*  Some  make  a  fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufcular  exerclff. 
This  fecret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  who  ftrongly  recom- 
mends that  mode  of  cure  ;  and  whoever  will  fubmit  to  it,  in  the 
fulleH;  extent,  may  expcfl  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advan- 
tages. 
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By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  a  nin- 
dolent  manner,  but  labour,  fwear,  and  toil.  Thefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholcforne,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes, 
are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper 
to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and  all  intenfe  thought.  The 
fupper  fliould  be  light,  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong 
liquors,  efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch, 
are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  mag- 
nefia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and 
autumn  J  and  afterwards  a  courfe  of  ftomachic  bit- 
ters, as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of 
gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a  decodion  of 
burdock  root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of 
any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
March  and  Odtober  twice  a-day,  An  iflue  or  per- 
petual blifter  has  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  the 
gout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally  ufed  in  the 
decline  of  life,  they  would  not  only  often  prevent  the 
gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can 
afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from 
bathing  and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  prorriotes 
digeftion  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a 
regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extre- 
mities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro-r 
per  applications,  to  recal  and  fix  it,  become  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  When  the  gout  affects  the  head, 
the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difap- 
pears,  while  either  fevere  head-ach,  drowfinefs,  trem- 
bling, giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come  on. 

Whei^ 
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When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  opprefllon,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If  it  at, 
tacks  the  ftonnach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigallric  region,  and  total  lof^ 
of  llrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  muft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muft  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foles.  gliltering-plafters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
9f  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfq 
necelTary,  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  molt  part,  if  there 
be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be  very 
careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  ftornach  with  a  fenfe  of  cold,  the 
'  moft  warm  cordials  are  neceflaryj  as  ftrong  wine 
boiled  u^  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices ;  cinnamon- 
water  j  peppermint-v/aten  and  even  brandy  or  rum. 
The  patient  fliould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a  fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  and  if 
he  fhould  be  troubled  with  a  naufea,  or  inclination 
to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing 
that  will  make  him  vomit  freply. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a 
decoftion  of  marfh-mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate. 
If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  decodion. 

PjtRSONS  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very 
attentive  co  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  - 

about 
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about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  exped  i 
return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  dif- 
orders,  and  by  being  mirtaken  for  them,  and  treated 
improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient's  life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  Jiving,  have  reafon 
to  expedl  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfpeft 
with  regard  to  its  firft  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by 
wrong  condiift  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a 
chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs, 
coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines;  and  to 
fall,  at  laft,  a  viftim  to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the 
more  noble  parts* 
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This  difeafe  has  often  a  refemblance  to  the  gout. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain, 
and  is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  It  is  moft  common  in  the  fpring,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguifhed 
into  acute  and  chronic ;  or  the  rheumatifm  with  and 
without  a  fever. 

CAUSES  The  caufes  of  a  rheumatifm  are. 

frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver ;  viz.  an  obftru^led  perfpiration,  the  immoderate 
\)fe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes 
of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The  ' 
moft  extraerdinary  cafe  of  a  rheumatifm  that  I  ever 
law,  where  almoft  every  joint  of  the  body  was  dif- 

torted. 
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torted,  was  in  a  man  who  ufed  to  work  one  part  of 
the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
water.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have  likewife 
been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  iti 
allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame 
elfeds  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling 
in  the  night,  ^^c. 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
cxceffive  evacuations,  or  the  (loppage  of  cuftomary 
difcharges.  It  is  often  the  effedl  of  chronic  difeafesj 
which  vitiate  the  humours  j  as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues 
venerea,  obftinate  autumnal  aguesj  ^c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy 
countries.  It  is  mofl:  common  amongft  the  poorer 
fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low  damp 
houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome  food,  which 
contains  but  litde  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily  di- 
gefled. 

SYMPTOMS.  The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 
monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fiiivering,  a  quick 
pulfe,  reftlelTnefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  \Vhich  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion.  Thefe 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  afFeded 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as 
in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
matory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  flrong,  bleeding 
is  neceflTary,  wliich  may  be  repeated  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  cafe.    The  body  ought  likewife  to' 

be 
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be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cool  opening 
liquors;  as  decodlions  of  tamarinds,  cream  tartar 
whey,  fenna  tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet  fliould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confifting  chiefly  of 
roafted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken  brothi 
After  the  feverifli  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain 
Hill  continues,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed,  and 
take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpiration  j  as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri^  &c.  He  may  likewife: 
take,  for  a  few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a  cup  of  wine- 
whey,  a  drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  efFed.  The  patient  may 
either  be  put  into  a  bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affe6ted. 
Great  care  muft  be  tak^n  that  he  do  not  catch  cold 
after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  "is  feldom  attended  with  ' 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
Ihoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflam.mation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fubjed  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  ex- 
tremely obftinate,  and  fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  dilutino- 
diet,  confuting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubftances,  as 
flewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  moft  proper.  Arbuthnot 
fays  "  If  there  be  a  fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheu- 
imatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey  /'  and  adds,  «  That  he 
^  knew 
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knew  a  perfon  fubjefl  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  never 
be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a  diet  of  whey 
and  bread."  He  likewife  fays,  "  That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water  gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will  eafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably."  This  I  have  often 
experienced,  but  foUnd  it  always  more  efficacious 
■when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  diredled. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  the  volatile  tincture  of  guhn  guaiacum,  at  bed- 
time, in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a  week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  "and  the  patient's 
ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted 
for  a  few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame 
time  leeches  or  a  bliftering-plafler  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  afFeded.  What  I  have  generally  found  an- 
fwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in  obftinate  fixed 
rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  plajier*.  I  have  like- 
wife  known  a  plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch  worn  for 
fome  time  on  the  part  affeded  give  great  relief  in 
rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Alexander 
of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  ob- 
ftinate rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  part  affefted 
■witK  tin<5lure,  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tindure  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a  double  or 
treble  ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  afFcvfled  is 
likewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  jet  they  ought  ftill  to  be 

*  See  Appendix,  WarnPPlafier, 

n  perfifted 
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pcrfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fuhjeft  to  frequenc 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  innme- 
diately  afiefled  with  the  difeafc  or  noc.  The  chronic 
rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refped, 
that  the  moft  proper  dme  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex-? 
tirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  mofl:  free  from  the 
(Jilbrder. 

I'o  thofe  who  can  afi^ord  the  expence,  I  would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  knowledge,- 
cured  very  obftinatc  rheumatifms,  and  are  always 
fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifnrj 
is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is 
mot  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrowgate  waters  and  thofe 
of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  fliould  likewife  be  drank 
and  ufed  as  a  warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our.  own  domeftic  plants 
which  may  be  uf^d  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
macifm.  One  of  the  beft  is-  the  white  mujiard.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a  glafs  of  water  or  fmall 
wine.  The  water-.trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in 
this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  or 
drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile, 
land  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit  however  is 
to  be  expedled  from  thefc,  unlefs  they  be  taken 
for  a  confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are 
often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not 
perform  an  imnnediate  cure  ;  whereas  nothing  would 
be  more  certain  than  their  eff^ed,  *were  they  duly 
perfifted  in.    Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of 
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medicines  is  one  reafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo 
fcldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  riding 
on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin. 
Iflues  are  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic 
cafes.  If  the  pain  afFeds  the  fhoulders,  an  iflue 
may  be  made  in  the  arm  j  but  if  it  affeds  the  loins> 
it  fhould  be  put  in  the  leg,  or  thigh. 

Persons  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjedk 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  befl:  medicines  in  this 
cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
cither  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a, 
bottle  of  wine  j  and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glafl"es 
of  it .  taken  daily,  as  fhall  be  found  neceflfary  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the 
bark  itfelf  proves  fufficiently  purgative,  the  rhubarb 
may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjefl:  to  frequent  attacks  of  the 
rheumatifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a  dry,  warm 
fituation,  to  avoid  the  night- air,  wet  clothes,  and 
wet  feet,  as  much  as  poflible.  Their  clothing  fliould 
be  warm,  and  they  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their 
ikin,  and  make  frequent  ufq  of  the  flefh-brufh. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 
OF    THE  SCURVY. 

THIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marfhe's,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a  dull  melancholy  dif- 
pofition,  are  mofl;  fubjeft  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal 
to  failors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that 
are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on 
board,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is  neglefted. 

Tt  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
called  xht  land  fcurvyy  however,  is  feldom  attended 
•with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eat  by  failors 
ion  long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  diff'erence  in 
I  the  difeafe. 

CAUSES.  The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moift  air  J  by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmoke-dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of 
digeftion,  and  aflx)rds  little  nourifhment,  It  may 
alfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuflomary  eva- 
cuationsj  as  the  menfes,  the  hasmorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 
It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a  hereditary  taint,  in  which 
cafe  a  very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  difordcr. 
Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffing  paflions,  have  a 
great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  dif- 
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eafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
negleft  of  cleanlinefs  ;  bad  clothing}  the  want  of 
proper  excrcife;  confined  airj  unwholefome  food  j 
or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or 
vitiates  the  hunaours. 

SYiVIPTOMS.  this  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion  ;  rottennefs  of  the 
gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flightefi  touch; 
a  ftinking  breath ;  frequent  bleeding  at  the  nofe  j 
crackling  of  the  joints  J  difficulty  of  walking  j  fome- 
times  a  fwelling  and  fomctimes  a  falling  away  of  the 
legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet- 
coloured  fpots  •,  the  face  is  generally  of  a  pale  or- 
leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other  fymp- 
toms  come  on;  as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  hemor- 
rhages, or  difcharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers,  pains  in  various 
parts,  efpecially  about  the  breaft,  dry  fcaly  eruptions 
all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lad  a  wafting  or  hedtic 
fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is  often 
carried  off  by  a  dyfentery,  a  diarrhoea,  a  dropfy, 
the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a  mortification  of  fomc 
of  the  bowels. 

CURE.-  We  know  no  Vt^ay  of  curing  this 

difeafe  but  by  purfuing  a  plan  directly  oppofite  to 
that  which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a  vitiated 
'ftate  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  in 
diet,  air,  orexercife;  and  this  cannot  be  removed 
but  by  a  proper  attention  to  thefe  important  ar- 
ticles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a  cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed,  as 

foon 
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foon  as  poffible,  to  a  dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  realbn  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a  fedentary  life,  or  deprefling 
paffions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  muft  take 
daily  as  much  exercifein  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear, 
and  his  mind  fliould  be  diverted  by  cheerful  com- 
pany and  other  amufements.  Nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  either  to  prevent,  or  remove  this  difeafe, 
than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour.  But 
this,  alas  !  is  /eldom  the  lot  of  perfons~affli6ted  with 
thefcurvyi  they  are  generally  furly,  peevifli,  and 
morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a  long 
ufe  of  faltcd  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a  diet 
confuting  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables  j  as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water- crelTes, 
fcurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  &<:.  The  ufc  of  thefe 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefii  beer  or 
cyder,  will  fcldom  fail  to  remove  a  fcurvy  of  this; 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced;  but'to 
have  this  efFedl,  they  muft  be  perfifted  in  for  a  con- 
Cderable  time.  When  freih  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufedj 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient's  food  and 
drink  fliould  in  this  cafe  be  fliarpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of 
fea-falt. 

These  things  however  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  fcurvy j  for  which  reafon  fea-faring 
people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in 
plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofeberries, 
apd  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
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by  pickling,  prcferving,  &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the 
chymical  acids,  recommended  above,  which  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  ufed.  Wc 
have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were  well  ventilated, 
had  good  ftore  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid  in, 
and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and 
warmth,  that  failors  wjould  be  the  moft  healthy 
people  in  the  world,  and  would  fcldom  fulFer  either 
from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which  are  fo  fatal 
to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men  ;  but  it  is  too  much  the  tem- 
per of  fuch  people  to  defpife  all  precaution}  they 
will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  arc 
fpeaking  ofj  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them }  and  no  man  oughc 
to  engage  in  a  long  voyage  without  having  thefe, 
articles  fecured. 

I  HAVE  often  fcen  very  extraordinary  effedls  in  the 
land-fcurvy  from  a  milk  diet.  This  preparation  of 
Nature  is  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  proper- 
ties, which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fit  for  reftoring 
a  decayed  conflitution,  and  removing  that  particular 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  which  feems  to  confli- 
tute  the  very  efTence  of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other 
difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour 
with  greedinefs,  flefh,  and  fermented  liquors,  while 
milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  mott  proper  diink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-miik.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cy- 
der, perry,  or  fpruoe-beer,  may  be  ufed.    Wort  Jias^^ 

likewife 
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lik^wife  been  found  to  be  a  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy, 
and  nnay  be  iifed  at  Tea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the 
longcft  voyage.  A  decodion  of  the  tops  of  the 
fpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in 
the  quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice  a-day.  Tar- 
water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decoc- 
tions of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables  j  as 
farfaparilla,  marlh-mallow  roots,  &c.  Infufions  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefler  centaury, 
marfh-trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I  have 
feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the 
juice  of  the  laft-mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with 
good  effeA  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with 
which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Harrowgate- water  is  certainly  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  the  land-fcury.  I  have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  con- 
dition by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpe- 
cially  with  a  view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fliarpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
igeftion. 

A  SLIGHT  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  ofF  by 
:  frequently  fucking  a  little  of  the  juice  of  a  bitter- 
I  orange,  or  a  lemon.    When  the  difeafe  affedls  the 
:  gums  only,  this  practice,  if  continued  for  fome  time, 
will  generally  carry  it  off.    We  would  however  re- 
commend the  bitter-orange  as  greatly  preferable  to 
lemon  ;  it  feems  to  be  as  good  a  medicine,  and  is  noc 
near  fo  hurtful  to  the  flomach.    Perhaps  our  own 
forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of  them. 
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All  kinds  of  fall  ad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eat  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce, 
parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is 
amazing  to  fee  how  foon  frefli  vegetables  in  the 
fpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  fouK 
nefs  which  is  upon  their  fkins.  It  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  their  effeds  would  be  as  great  upon  the 
human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity 
for  a  fuHicient  length  of  time. 

I  HAVE  fometimes  feen  good  effects  in  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  ftanding,  from  the  ufe  of  k 
'decodion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufualljr 
made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  frefli  root  in  fix 
Englifh  pints  of  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it 
be  confumed.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a 
whole  pint  of  the  deco6tion  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
cafes  where  I  have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  ftronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quantities. 
The  fafeft  way,  however,  is,  for  the  patient  to  begin 
with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in  ftrength. 
and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ftomach  will  bear  it.  It 
muft  be  ufed  for  a  confiderable  time.  I  have  known 
fome  take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been  told 
of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years,  before 
they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who,  never- 
thelefs,  wiere  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  Leprosy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this 
country  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  CO 
the  fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 
more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 
upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  faked 
meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed^ 
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&c.— For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would  recom- 
,inend  the  fame  courfc  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the 

< 

,,fcurvy. 

i 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING's  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  afFedls  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofc  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a  fedcntary  life  are  very  fubjed  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi- 
men, but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  moft  liable 
to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES.  This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

a  hereditary  taint,  from  a  fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly 
parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be 
affeded  with  the  fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the 
humours,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mcafles,  &c.  External 
injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometimes 
produce  fcrophulous  ulcers }  but  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a 
predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  fhort, 
whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the 
folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula  j  as  the  want 
of  proper  exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined 
air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of 
poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negledt  of  clean- 
iincfs,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  dif- 
eafe 
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cafe  in  children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  Ion**' 
wet  *. 

SYMPTOMS.  At  firft  fmall  knots  appeaf 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a  long  time 
without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
difcbarges  a  thin  fanies,  or  watery  humour.  Other 
parts  of  the  "body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breads,  &c. 
Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often 
affeds  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  j  and  I  have  fre- 
quently feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly  en- 
larged by  it. 

Those  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  Theyfeldom  difcharge 
good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure. 
The  while  fweliifigs.  of  the  joints  feem  likewife  to  be 
of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  i' 
fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they  only  difcharge  a' 
thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a  more  general  fymptomof  the 
fcrophula  than  a  fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

REGIMEN.  As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  3 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nourifhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion  ;  as  well  fermented  bread,  made,, 
of  found  grain,  the  flefh  and  broth  of  young  animals, 
with  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  generous  wine,  or 
good  ale.    The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not 

*  The  fcropliula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail 
in  large  manufafturing  towns,  where  people  live  grofs,  and  lead, 
fedentary  lives. 

too 
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too  cold,  and  the  patient  Ihould  take  as  much  ex- 
ercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  imporc- 
ance.  Children  who  have  enough  of  exercife  are  fcl- 
dom  troubled  with  the  fcrophula, 

MEDICINE.  The  vulgar  are  remarkably  cre- 
dulous with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula,  many 
of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch, 
that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know- 
but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperftition' 
always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
difeafes  which  are  the  moft  difficult  to  underftand, 
we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft  number  of  mi- 
raculous cures  being  performed.  Here,  however, 
the  deception  is  cafily  accounted  for.  The  fcrophula, 
at  a  certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itfelfj  and, 
if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time, 
the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature, 
who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  way  the  in- 
fignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often 
gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  mua  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering,  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility, 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found, 
that  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  for  fome  time, 
efpecially  widi  fea-water,  has  a  good  effeftj  but  this 
Ihould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  moft  two  ftools 
every  day. 

BatuiuC 

1 
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Bathing  in  the  fait  water  has  likewife  a  very  good 
cffeft,  efpecialJy  in  the  warm  feafon.  I  have  often 
known  a  courfe  of  bathing  in  fait  water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a  fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  When  fait  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his 
body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water, 
or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter. 
To  an  adult  half  a  drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given,  in  a  glafs  of  red  wine,  four  or  five  times  a- 
day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance, 
may  ufc  the  deco6lion  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a  drachm  of 
"Winter's  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englifli 
quart  of  water  to  a  pint:  towards  the  end  half  an 
ounce  of  diced  liquorice-root,  and  a  handful  of  rai- 
fins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoc- 
tion lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of 
the  bark.  The  liquor  muft  be  (trained,  and  two, 
three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  given  three  times  a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  th'e 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  (hould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advan- 
tage in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a  general 

rule. 
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pie,  that  the  fea-water  is  mofl:  proper  before  there 
arc  any  fuppuraplon  or  fymptoms  o(  tabes ;  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a  de- 
gree of  he<5lic  fever ;  and  the  hemlock  in  old  in- 
vecerace  cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  can- 
cerous ftate.  Either  the  extraft  or  the  frefh  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  mufl:  be  fmall  at 
firfl:,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is 
able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Bjfore 
the  tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to 
it,  unlefs  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it 
v/arm.  After  it  breaks,  tlie  fore  may  be  drefied  with 
fomc  digeftive  ointment.  What  I  have  always  found 
to  anfwer  beft,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed, witbi 
about  afisth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  .  The  fore  may  be  drefied 
with  this  twice  a-day ;  and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and 
does  not  digefl  well,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
thev  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a  great  chance  to  get 
well  J  but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all 
probability  he  never  will.  -  >  .  . 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  quarrying 
into  families  affeded  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophul^;,  we 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing, 
at  the  betrinning  of  the  book. 

OF 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infecTiion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
IS  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers  i  after- 
wards it  affects  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thefe 
puftules  are  attended  with  anintolerableitching,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient  is  warm  a-bed,  or  fits°by  the 
fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  fkin  is  covered  with  large 
blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a  white 
fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  dry 
itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a  dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled,  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  fufFered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours;  and,  if  it  be 
fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or 
other  internal  diforders. 

The  bett  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  ful- 
phur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  parts  mofl:  affefted  may  be  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  two 
ounces ;  crude  fal  ammoniac  finely  powdered  two 
drachms  J  hog's  lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If^ 
fcrt)plc  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  eflence  of  lemon  be 
added,  it  will  entirely  take  away  the  difagreeabie 
fmcll.  About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  of  this  may  be 
.rubbed  upon  the  extremities,  at  bed-time,  twice  or 
thrice  a-week.  It  is  feldom  neceflarv  to  rub  the  whole 

body  J 
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body ;  but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at 
once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too 
many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a  full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a  purge 
or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of 
it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently- 
open.  He  {hould  beware  of  catching  cold,  fliould 
wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing 
warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought 
to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment ;  and 
fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unkfs 
they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimftone,  and  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  otherwife  they  will  communicate 
the  infecftion  anew  *. 

I  NEVER  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  direfled 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch ;  and  1  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail; 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs 
neglected,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  returns. 
The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above  will  gene-r 
rally  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  perfon  j  but,  if 
any  fymproms  of  the  difeafe  fhould  appear  again,  th^, 

*  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves  that,  though  this  difeafe  may 
feem  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  is  more  trouble- 
fome  to  cure,  as  the  infeaion  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and 
breaks  out  a  fecond,  or  even  a  third  time.  The  fame  incon- 
veniency  occurs  in  pri-.ate  families,  unlcfs  particular  regard  is 
paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  wliich  [all  is 
by  HO  means  an  eafy  operation. 

iTicyii^ine 
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medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and 
efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for  a  confidcrable  time, 
than  when  a  large  quantity  is  applied  at  once.  As 
moft  people  diflike  the  fmell  of  fulphur,  they  may 
uff,  in  its  place,  the  powder  of  white  hellebore  root, 
made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner,  which 
will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch ;  as  the  ftoppage  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many 
of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable, 
have  a  near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe ;  and  1  have 
often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with 
greafy  ointments  that  made  thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fud, 
denly  in,  which  Nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve 
the  patient's  life,  or  prevent  fome  other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool-hardy  • 
as  to  wafh  the  parts  afFeded  with  a  ftrong  folution  of 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial 
ointment,  without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid 
cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  obferve  a  proper  regi- 
men. The  confequences  of  fuch  condud  may  be 
eafily  gueffed.  I  have  known  even  the  mercurial 
girdles  produce  tragical  efFeds,  and  would  advife 
every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how 
he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as 
a  medicine  without  the  greateft  care.  Ignorant  people 
look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a  kind  of  charm,  without 
confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin  J  yet  it  is  unneCeflary  for  either:  The  for- 
^  3  mer 
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mer  may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur, 
and  the  latter  will  never  be  fouad  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cieanlinefs. 

Those  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafc 
eught  to  beware  of  infedted  perfons,  to  ufe  whole-- 
fome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cieanlinefs  *. 


CHAP.  XL. 
OF  THE  ASTflMA. 

THE  afthma  is  a  difeafeof  the  lungs,  which  fel- 
dom  admits  of  a  cure;  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  dillinguiflied  into 
the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous.  The 
former  is  attended  with  expeftoration  or  fpitringj  but 
in  the  latter  the  patient  feidom  fpits,  unlefs  fometimes 
a  little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing; 

CAUSES.  The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

ttiry.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a  bad  formatioii 
of  chebreaft;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken 
into  the  lungs  j  violent  exercife,  efpecially  running  j 
the  obftruftion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the 
mrnfes,  hemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  recroceffion 


•  Tjie  uch  is  now  by  cieanlinefs  banifhed  from- every  genteel 
■  lamily  in  Bricain.  It  itill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer  for: 
ofpeafantsin  Scotland,  andamopgthe  manufafturers in  England. 
.  1  hefe  are  not  only  fuficient.to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive, 
fpread  the  infeftion  among  others.    It  were  to  be  wilhed 

.  fomee.T..aual  method  could  b^  devifed  .^or  extirpating  it  al- 
together.  Several  country  clergynrcn  have  told  me.  that  by  get. 
ting  fnch  as  wer^  infefted  cured,  and  ftrongly  recommending  an 
a  tenno«  to  cieanlinefs,  they  have  banifhed  the  itch  en  tirely  o«t 

tf^nr  pan.O.ea.    Why  jiiight  not  others  do  the  fame  ? 
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of  the  gout,  or  ftriking  in  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  meafles,  Sec.  violent  paflions  of  the  nnind,  as 
fudden  fear,  or  furprife.  In  a  word,  the  difeafe  may 
proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either  impedes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents 
their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air.,  , 

SYMPTOMS.  An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a  kind  of  wheezing  noifc.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great  that  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  ercd  pofture,  otherwife  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocatcd.  A  fit  or  paroxyfm  of 
the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a  perfon  has  been 
expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad 
in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet,  or  continued 
long  in  a  damp  place  under  ground,  &c. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  uftiered  in  with  lift- 
lefinefs,  want  of  deep,  hoarfcnefs,  a  cough,  belching 
of  wind,  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  breaft,  andj 
difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefc  fucceed  hear,  fever,, 
pain  of  the  head,ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  opprcffion . 
of  the  breafti  palpitation  of  the  heart  a  weak,  and,i 
Ibmetimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of^ 
tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow_- 
worfe  cowards  night ;  the  patient- is  eafier  when  up, 
than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN.  The  food  ought  to  be  lighty^ 

and  of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  roafted,  and  the  flefh  of  young  animals  tQ,| 
that  of  old.'  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to 
fwell  in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  pud- 
dings, white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
/oafted,  are  proper;    Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds^ 

cfpecially 
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ffpccially malt-liquor, are  hurtful.  The  patlentrhould 
feat  a  very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at' all,  and 
Ihould  never  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  long  coflive.  His 
clothing  fhoiild  be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  winter- 
ieafori.    As  all  diforders  of  the  bread  are  much  re- 
lieved by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and' promoting  the 
perfpirationj  a  flatinel  fliirt  of  waiftcoat,  and  thick 
Ihoes,  will  be  of  fingular  ftrvice. 
'But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importarice  iii  the  all'hma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  people 
Can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a  large 
town,  or  the  {harp,  keen  atmofphere  of  a  bleak  Hilly 
'  count'-yj  a  medium  therefore  between  thefe  is  to  be 
ichofen.    The  air  near  A  Utgt  town  is  often  better 
:  than  at  a  diftance,  provided  the  patient  be  rernovcd 
!  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  fmoke.  Soriie  afth- 
;  rnatic  patients  indeed  breath  eafieT  in  town  than  in 
:  the  countrv;  bilt  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in 
towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.    Afthmatic  perfons 

•  Who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  blight,  at  leafl, 

•  to  fieep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great 
ifervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into 
:  a  warmer  climate.  Miny  afthmatic  perfons  who  can- 
!hot  live  ih  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the 
ifouth  of  Francfe,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy.*' 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  very  greit  importance  in 
•the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  prep.rratiori 
:  of  the  blood,  &c.  Thfe  blood  of  afthmatic  perfons  i^ 
i  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  adion  of 
:  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon  fuch  people 
ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either  on  foot, 
ihorfeback.  Or  in  a  carriage^  as  they  can  bear. 

G  g  2  MEDI- 
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MEDICINE  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done; 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient: 
when  feized  with  a  violent  fk.  This  indeed  requires, 
the  greatell  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves: 
fuddenly  fatal.    In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the  body  4^: 
generally  bound;  a  purging  glyfter,  with  a  folution 
of  af-ifoetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  adminiftered,, 
ihd  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.    The  patient's  feet  and  legs  ought  toi 
be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
with  a 'warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth.    Bleeding,  unlefs, 
extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould  forbid  it,  is 
highly  proper.  If  there  be  a  violent  fpafm  about  the 
breaft  or  ftomach,  warm  fomentations,  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  afFecled,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foles 
of  the  feet.  The  patient  muft  drink  freely  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinfture 
of  caftor  and  of  fafFron  mixed  together,  in  a  cup  of 
valerian-tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.    Sometimes  a 
vomit  has  a  very  good  efFedl,  and  fnatches  the  pa- 
tient, as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  how- 
ever will  be  more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have 
been  premifed.  A  very  ftrong  infufion  of  roafted 
coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  an  afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moid  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote 
expedloration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed ;  as 
the  fyrup  of  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  fuch 
like.  A  common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  oxy- 
mel  of  I'quills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pills,  made  of 
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equal  parts  of  afafoecida  and  gum-ammoniac,  at 
bed-tliiie  *. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpaf- 
niodics  and  bracers  are  the  raoft  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  talce  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric 
elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  huk  is  fometipes 
found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in 
fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  fhoi-t,  every  thing 
that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafni,  may  be 
of  ufc  in  a  nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by 
the  ufe  of  affes  milk;  I  have  likewife  known  cows 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a  very  good 
efffecl  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetcns  and  iffues  haye 
a  good  effeft  ;  they  may  either  be  put  in  the  back, or 
fide,  and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
lhail  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the 
afthma,  but  in  mofl:  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are  ex- 
tremely proper.  They  are  both  a  fafe  and  efficacious 
remedy  and  though  they  do  not  alvvays  cure  the  dif- 
eafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient's  life. 

*  After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  aether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a  fit  of  the  afthma.    I  have 
likewife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  elFeds  ; 
'To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac  add  two 
"'obnces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fjme  quantity  of  tnilfamic 
/■fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  paregoric  elixirj,  -jQ/^t))is/tw<» 
>ibIe-fpoonfuIs  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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G  H  A  P.  XU. 
OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

THE  apoplexy  is  a  fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  an4. 
...      morion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appear- . 
'ance  dead     the  heart  and  Igngs  however  ftill  conr- 
rinue  to  move.    Though  this  difeafe  proves  ofter^i 
fatal^  yet  it  may  fometimfs  be  removed  by  proper 
care.    It  chiefly  attacks  fcdentary  perfons  of  a  grofs 
Iiabit,  who  ufe  a  rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulgc- 
in  ftrong  liquors.    People  in  the  decline  of  life  arc 
moft  fubjecT:  to  the  apoplexy.    It  prevails  moft  irn, 
winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons^  an^  sjery  lovwi 
Hates  of  the  barometer.  ,/ 
CAUSES.—; — The  ini)"rTediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 
plexy is  a  comprefTion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an 
excefs  of  blood,  or  a  colledion  of  watery  humours. 
The  former  is  callpd  a  faiiguine,  and  the  latter  s^feroui 
apoplexy.    It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that, 
incrcafes  the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or'  pre-, 
vents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  headj  as 
intenfe  ftudyj   violent  palljons^j   viewing  objeds 
for  a  long  time  obliquely  3   wearing  any  thing  top 
tight  .about  the  neckj  a  rich  and  luxurious  dietj 

*  I  knew  a  woman  vyho  In  a  violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized  with 
a  fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firll  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as  ' 
if  daggers  had  been  thrtip  through  her  bead,  as  Jhe  exprejfed  it. 
Atcervvards  fhe  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low,  and  ' 
was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacua- 
tions,, ^e.was  kept  alive  for  about  a  forthight  When  her  heacj 
was  bp^;ned,  a  large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  ii^ 
•^he  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

fuppreflion 
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fapprefTion  of  urine  j  fuffering  the  body  to  cool  fud- 
denly  after  having  been  greatly  heated  j  continuing 
long  in  a  warm  bath ;  the  exceflive  ufe  of  fpiceries, 
or  hlgh-feafoned  food  ;  excefsof  venery ;  the  fudden 
ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  ;  fuffering  iffues,  fetons, 
&c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomarv  evacuation ;  a  nnercurial  falivation  puftied 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ;  wound g  or 
bruifes  on  the  head;  long  expofure  to  exceffive 
cold;  poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

SYIVIPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure.  The 

ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pam 
andfwimming  of  the  head;  lofs  of  mennory  ;  drow- 
fmefs;  noife  in  the  earsj  the  night-mare  ;  a  fpon- 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration. 
When  perfons  of  an  apopleiiic  make  obferve  thefe 
fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a  fit,  and  (hould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleed- 
jng,  a  flender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the 
face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood-veffels, 
efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; 
the  pulfe  beats  ftrong ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  and 
fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed 
with  a  fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine 
are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is 
fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mufl:,be 
taken  to  leflsn  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patient  fliould  be  kept  perfedtiy  eafy 
and  cool.  His  head  fhould  be  raifed  pretty  high, 
and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.    His  clothes 
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ought  to  be  loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and 
frt-fh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters 
fliould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the 
motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  will 
be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a 
proper  pofture,  he  Ihould  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck 
or  acrn,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A  laxative 
clyfter,-  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefh  butter, 
and  a  fpoonful  or- two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may- 
be adminiftered  every  two  hours;  and  bliftering- 
plafters  applied  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a  little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a  decodion 
of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream- tartar- whey,  or 
Common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diflblved  in  it. 
Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber's 
falts,  manna  diflblved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  ortha 
like.    All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be 
avoided.    Even  volatile  falts  held  to  the  nofe  do. 
mifchief.    Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not 
to  be  given,  nor  any  thing  that  may  increafc  the 
motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 
•  In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  coun- 
tenance islefs  fiOrid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. . 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceflary  here,  as  in  the  former 
cafe.    It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafcty  and  advantage,  but  ihould  not  be  re- 
peated.   The  patient  ftiould  be  placed  in  the  fame 
jjofture  as  dircded  above,  and  fliould  have  bliilering- . 

plafters 
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plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  in  the 
fame  manner.  Purges  here  are  likewife  neceflary, 
and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm-tea.  If  he 
he  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
drinking  fmall  wine- whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduus 
benediaus.  A  plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a  confide- 
rable  time,  has  often  carried  off  aferous  apoplexy. 

When  apopleftic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has.  difcharged  the  poifon  in 
this  way. 

Persons  of  an  apopleftic  make,  or  thofe  '^vho 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a  very  fpare 
and  Qender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries, 
and  high-feafoned  food.    They  ought-  likewife  to 
guard  againft  all  violent  paffions,  and  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.    The  liead  fliould  be 
fhaved,  and  daily  wafhed  with  cold  water.  The  feet 
ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue long  wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open  either 
by  food  or  medicine,  and  a  little  blood  may  be  let 
every  fpring  and  fall,    Exercife  lliould  by  no  means 
be  neglected  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  modera- 
tion.   Nothing  has  a  more  happy  effeil  in  prevent- 
ing an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fetons; 
great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them 
to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their  ftead* 
Apopleftic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft?  with  a 
full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low,  or  wear 
any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,    AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWjELS. 

W E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aflric 
,  tions  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  lymptoms 
of  difeafes,  as  of  the  chojic,  the  iliac  pafllon,  &c. 
but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools 
which  fometifnes  happens^  and  which  in  fome  partir 
cular  conftitutions  m^y  occafion  difeafes. 

CosTiv£NEs§  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  \yines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback  ;  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a  long  ufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufficiently  ftimulate  the  inteftincs.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defcending  to  t,he 
inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times  it 
proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves, 
as  a  pal fy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumors,  a  coI4  dry  ftare 
of  the,  inteftines,  &c. 

Excessive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafipn  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels.    It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochon- 
driac and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and,- 
other  grievous  fymptpms.    Some  pepple  however^ 
c^p  fciear  coftivenefs  to  a  great  degree.    I  know  per- 
fons who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  gQ 
.to  ftool  above  once  a-week,  and  others  not  above 
ORce  a-fortnight. 

Persons 
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Persons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live 
ppon  a  moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or 
boiled  apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels 
y/ith  currants,  buttery  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like^ 
Broths  with  fpinagc,  leeks,  and  other  Ibfc  pot-herbs, 
axe  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought 
to  be  eat.  No  perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs 
ftiould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially  that  which  is 
made  of  fine  flour.  The  beft  bread  for  keeping  the 
Ipody  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they 
call  mefihi.  It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  aCT.- 
puftpmed  to  it. 

GosTiviNEss  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  prornotes  the 
perfpiration  j  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
a- bed,  &c.  Intenfe  thought,  and  a  fedentary  life, 
are  likevyife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  ex- 
cretions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  with- 
out doors,  ancl  by  a  gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper 
of  mind. 

The  drink  fliould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All" 
ardent  fpirirs,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port,  ' 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.    Malt-liquor  that 
is  fine,  and  of  a  moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper;  - 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient's  inclination  direds. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought,  if 
pofllble,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant  ufe  of 
jidcdicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many 

incon- 
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inconveniencies,  and  ofcen  with  bad  confcquences  *. 
I  never  knew  any  one  get  into  a  habit  of  taking  me- 
dicine-for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could'leavc 
it  off.  In  tin^e  the  cuftom  becomes  neceflary,  and 
generally  ends  in  a  total  relaxation  of  the  bowels^ 
iflidj'geftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength, 
^nd  destih. 

•  Whin  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  me- 
dicine, we  would  reconnmend  gentle  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb to  be  takeh  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is 
riOt  neap  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap, 
dr  the  other  dr&Mc  piargatives  fo  nnuch  in  cfe.  In- 
fttfiortsi  of  fennaf  and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken,- 

-  *  The  !eariied  D,r»  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofewho  are  troubled 
With  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  .oils,  as  frefh  butter,  cream,  marrow, 
iat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  liiade  of  the  internal  parts  of  anlmails,« 
36  the  liver,  heart,  midriffi  &c.  He  likewife  recommends  tlie 
eyprefied  oilsof  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  paflaches, 
and. the  fruits  themfelves ;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  ligsi  de- 
codlions  of  mealy  vegetables;  thefe  lubricate  the  inteflines;  fome 
faponaceous  i'ubflances  which  flimulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydro- 
.itfer',.  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unreficed  fugar,  &c. 

The  Doflor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conllitutions,  who  are  fubieft  to 
allridtion  of  the  belly,  and-  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when 
ftrpnger  medicinal  fubftances  are  fometimes  ineft'eflual ;  but  that 
fiJch  lenitive  diefhotts  thofe  whofe  bowels' are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and- that 
even^common  water,  wh«y,  fotir  milk, ^and- butter  milk  have  that 
eiFefl; — That  new  milk,  efpecially  affes  milk,  ftimulatea  Itill 
more  when  it  fours  on. the  ftomach.j  and  that  whey  turned 
four  will  purge  Urongly;  —  That  moll  garden  fruits  are  like-- 
wife  laxative;  and  that  fome  of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw 
fuch  as  take  them  immoderately,  into  a  cholera  morbus,  or  in- 
cttrable  diarrhoea-. 

or 
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or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartt^r  di.lTolved  \a  wat^Fn 
grueJ.  About  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg  of  lenitive  elec-i 
ruary  taken  twice  or  tlirice  a-day,  generally  anfwcrs 
the  purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a  foul  ftomach  j  indi- 
geftionj,  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife;  grief  j 
fear;  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  depreffing  paffions  j 
exceflive  heat ;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats, 
or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  di- 
seftion  ;  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c.  v 

The  patient  ought,  if  poflible,  to  make  choice  of 
an  open  dry  air ;  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback 
or  in  a  carriage  j  to  rife  betimes ;  and  to  avoid  all 
intenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a  diet  of  eafy  di- 
o-eftion ;  and  fliould  avoid  exceffive  heat  and  great 
fatigue. 

-  If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient's  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.    If  naufea  and  teachings  fhew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a  vomit  will  be. 
of  fervice.    After  this  a  gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb, or  of  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be 
taken.    The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the. 
ftomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.    Though  gentle, 
evacuations  be  necclTary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and. 
voqnits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  fto- 
mac|i,,  and  liurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  nmedicinc  in  mod- 

cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,.  or 

wane 
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want  of  appetite.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  mav 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a  glafs  of  wine 
water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  trnfture 
of  the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce 
ot  the  latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuld  of  it  taken  in 
wine  or  watery  as  above: 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
iire  generally  of  confidcrable  fervice  in  this  cafe  The 
fait  water  has  likewife  good  effedls  j  but  it  muft  not 
be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Kfarrowgate, 
Scarborough,  MofFat,  and  moft  other  Spas  in  Bri- 
tain,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  V/e  would  ad- 
vife  all  who  are  afflifted  with  indigeftion  and  want 
of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  ren- 
dezvous. The  very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful' 
company,  will  be  of  fervice  j  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
ercife^  difllpation,  amufements,  &c. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-l>urn,  is  not 
a  difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  zn  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which 
is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufca,  and  vo- 
miting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  in- 
digeftion, bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach, &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint 
ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy 
aliments,  and  ftiould  never  ufe  violent  exercifc  foon 
after  a  plentiful  meal.  I  know  many  perfons  who 
never  fail  to  have  the  heartrburn,  if  they  ride  foOn 
afccr  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or 
7  any 
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any  fermented  liquor  j  but  are  never  troubled  witli 
it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  watef 
without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart- burn  proceeds  fronn  debility  of 
the  ftomach  or  indigcftion,  the  patient  ought  to  tak.6 
a  dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb;  afterwards  he  may  ufe 
infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the 
rtomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  irt 
the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn, 
a  tea-fpoonful  of  th^  fweet  fpiric  of  nitre  in  a  glafs 
of  water,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe. 
If  it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a 
dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken-. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occafions  the 
heari-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  fugar,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifti  quart  of  water, 
and  a  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  necelTary. 
Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk  may  take  a  tea-fpoonful 
of  prepared  oyfter-fhells,  or  of  the  powder  called 
cabs-eyes,  in  a  glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint- 
v/ater.  But  the  fafeft  and  beft  abforbent  is  magnejia 
aWa.  This  not  only  afts  as  an  abforbent,  but  likcr 
wife  as  a  purgative;  whereas  chalk,  and  other  ab- 
forbents of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines, 
and  occafion  obftruclions.  This  powder  is  not  dif- 
agreeablc,  and  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  teaj  or  a 
glafs  of  miat-warer.  A  large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  . 
ufual  dofe;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  a  much  greater..:.: 
quantity  when  there  is  occafiont'  "Thefe  things  arcV- 

now 
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now  generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at 
pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  moft: 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives  j  as 
annifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tindure  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamon  feeds,  in  an  Englifli 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  h^s  digefted  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  drained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  muft  ftand  to 
digeft  a  fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved.  A 
table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a 
dofe. 

I  HAVE  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 
tea. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 
OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

F  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and 
difBctik  to  cure.  A  volume  would  not  be  fufficienc 
to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imi- 
tate almoft  every  difeafe  ;  and  are  feldom  alike  ia 
two  dijQerent  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 
4  changing 
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changing  fhape";  and  upon  every  frefh  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  lymptoms  which  he  nevef 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  afFtdl  the 
body;  the  mind  likevvife  fuffers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifli.  The  low 
fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of 
temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders, 
induce  many  to  believCj  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes 
of  the  mind  J  but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a 
confequence,  than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea, 
or  other  weak  watery  liquorSi  frequent  bleeding*^ 
purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  thedigef- 
tion,  or  prevents  the  proper  affimilation  of  \h6 
food,  has  likewife  this  effea ;  as  long  fafting,  ex- 
cefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude, 
or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pofture 
of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe 
application  to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  Ihidious  perfona 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon 
the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  pro- 
per cxercife,  by  which  means  the  digeftion  is  im- 
paired, the  nourifhment  prevented,  the  folids  relax- 
ed, and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief 
and  difappointment  likewife  produce  the  fame  effefls. 
I  have  known  more  nervous' patients,  who  dated  the 
commencement  of  their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a 
hufband,  a  favourite  child,  or  from  fome  difappoint- 
ment in  life,  than  from  any  other  caufe.    In  a  word, 

H  h  whatever 
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whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  depreffes  the  fpirks, 
may  occafion  nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air, 
want  of  flecp,  great  fatigue,  difagrceable  apprehen- 
fions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.  We  fhall  only  mention  fomc 

of  the  mod  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  an  endlefs  talk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines ;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad ; 
yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for 
food,  and  a  quick  digeftion-  The  food  often  turns 
four  on  the  ftomach ;  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a  blackilh 
coloured  liquor  refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee. 
Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  at- 
tended with  a  rumbling  or  murmuring  noife  in  the 
bowels.  The  body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more 
commonly  bound,  which  occafions  a  retention  of 
wind  and  great  uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a  great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart  j  fudden  fluftiings  of 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  at  other  times  a 
fenfe  of  cold;,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them ;  fly- 
ing pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs ;  pains  in  the  back 
and  belly,  refembling  thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; 
the  pulfe  very  variable,  fometimes  uncommonly  flow, 
and  at  other  times  very  quick  ;  yawning,  the  hiccup, 
frequent  fighing,  and  a  fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from 
a  ball  or  lump  in  the  throat;  alternate  fits  of  crying 
and  convulfive  laughing;  the  fleep  is  unfound  and 

feldon^ 
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feldom  refrefhingj  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
wich  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  bodyj  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
afFeded  with  pain  and  drynefsj  there  is  a  noife  in  the 
cars,  and  often  a  dulnefs  of  hearing;  in  fliort,  the 
whole  animal  fundions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is 
difturbed  on  the  moft  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried 
into  the  moft  perverfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  ter- 
ror, fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is 
apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extravagant 
fancies;  the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  thejudg- 
:  me'nt  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charafleriftic  of  this  difeafe  than 
J  a  conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
] happy  perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifli,  fickle, 
; impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to 
: another;  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap 
; any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuffi- 
;cient  refolution  to  perfifl:  in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has 
rtime  to  produce  its  proper  effefts.  They  are  like- 
-wife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labour  under  difeafes 
•from  which  they  are  quite  free,  and  are  very  angry  if 
■^ny  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them  ' 
x)ut  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN.  Perfons  afiiifled  with  nervous 

Mifcafes  ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food  fiiould 
be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digellion.  *Fac  " 
meats,  and  heavy  fauces,  are  hurtful.  All  excefs 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to 
fat  more  at  a  time  than  they  can  eafily  digeft  :  but  if 
:hey  feel  themfelv-es  weak  and  faint  between  meals, 

H  h  2  they 
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they  ought  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a  glafs  of 
wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to  be  avoided.  Though 
vyine  in  excels  enfeebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  it 
ftrengihens  the  (lomach,  and  promotes  digeftion. 
Wine  and  water  is  a  very  proper  drink  at  meals :  buij 
if  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much 
troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  anfwer 
l?etter.  Every  thing  that  is  windy,  or  hard  of  digef-, 
tion,  'muft  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm  liquors; 
are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may 
find  a  teaiporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they 
always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above  all  things>. 
drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe 
the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,^ 
they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove 
certain  poifons  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more 
neceffary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits  j  to  the  ufe  of  which 
many  of  them  fall  ,vi£l:ims. 

Exercise  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed 
the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  with- 
out fatiguing  it.  1  have  known  fome  patients,  how- 
ever, with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others 
who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a  carriage. 
Every, one  ought  to  ufe  that  v/hich  he  finds  moft  be- 
neficial. Long  fea-voyages  have  an  excellent  effedi 
and  to  "thofc  who  can  aftbrd  to  take  them,  and  have 
fufficient  refolution,  we  would  by  all  means  recom- 
mend this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the 
fight  of  hew  objedsj  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a 

great 
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great  tendency  fo  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
reafon  a  long  journey,  or  a  voyage,  is  of  much  more 
advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near  home. 

A  COOL  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.    Few  things  tend  more 
to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that 
which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall 
apartments.    But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are 
weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold, 
efpecially  in  winter,  by  wearing  a  thin  flannel  waift- 
coae  next  the  fkin.    This  will  keep  up  an  equal  per- 
fpiration,  and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many 
:imprefllons  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjefb, 
lupon  every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  wea- 
ither.    Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a  flefli- 
ibrufh,  or  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likev/ife  beneficial, 
:as  it  promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c; 
JPerfons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early, 
:and  take  exercife  before  breakfafl:,  as  lying  too  long 
:a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.    They  ough'c 
likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
xheerful  as  poffible.    There  is  not  any  thing  which 
hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive 
-pov/ers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES.  Though  nervous  difeafea  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fornetimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient's  life  ren- 
dered, at  lead,  more  comfortable,  by  proper  me- 
dicines. 

WHE>r  the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take 
1  little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
fHould  never  fuffer  his  body  to  belong  bound.'  Ail 
ircng  and  violent  purgatives  are  hl)wever  to  be 

H  h  3  avoided, 
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avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I  have  generally  fee- 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwe 
very  well.  This  may  be  nnade  of  any  ftrength,  an' 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient  finds  neceffary 
When  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  an' 
weak,  the  following  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  ana  i 
other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with  advantag-e : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-roor 
orange-peel  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  a: 
ounces  let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  infufed  in  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  whifkey,  for 
the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.    A  table-fpoonful  o 
the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a  glafs  of 
water  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervou 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.    This  pradlice,  if  dul 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effects 
bu|  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftrudteci 
or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  Caution 
The  moft  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au 
tumn.    It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons  , 
of  a  fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.    If  the  patient  be  weakened  by 
it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a  long  time  after  coming  out,  : 
it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afBided  with  wind,  I  have  always  i 
obferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of: 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice 
"\-day  in  a  glafs  of  water.  This  both  expels 
wind,  flrengihens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  di- 
geftion. 

Opiates 
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Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies} 
but  as  they  only  palliare  the  fymptoms,  and  gene- 
^rally  afterwards  increafe  the  dileufe,  we  would 
advife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufc 
of  them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely 
necelTary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
nervous  diforders ;  but  whoever  wifhes  for  a  tho- 
rough cure  muft  expe<£l  it  from  regimen  alone  j  we 
fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and 
lagain  recommend  the  ftridleft  attention  to  diet,  air, 
ixERcisE,  and  amusements. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Mela>jcholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  orv/eak- 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of 
life.  It  is  a  degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates 
in  abfolute  madnefs. 

CAUSES.—  —It  may  proceed  from  a  hereditary 
difpofition;  intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  oae  objed  j  violent 
paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  over-weening  pride,  and  fuch  like.    It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  exceffive  veneryj  narcotic  or 
ft-jpefadive  poifons;  a  fedentary  life  j  folitude^  the 
.  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ;  acute  fevers, 
'  or  other  difeafes.    Violent  anger  will  change  melan.- 
•  choly  into  madnefs  ;  and  exceffive  cold,  efpecially  of 
'  the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the 
brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs. 

Hh  4  It 
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It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  affi- 
milated  i  from  a  callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  a  drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To  all 
which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS. — -When  perfons  begin  to  be 
inelanchply,  they  are  timorous;  watchful;  fond  of 
folitudej  fretful;  fickle;  captious  and  inquifitiven 
iblicitous  about  trifles;  fometimes  niggardly,  and  at 
other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally  boundj 
the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity ;  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  inflated  with  wind ;  the  complexion  pale} 
the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  functions  of  the 
jnind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo  much  that 
the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed 
into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubftances,^ 
and  were  afraid  to  move,  lefl:  they  fliould  be  broken 
to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  un- 
lefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obfl:ru6lion  of 
cuflomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it1^ 
eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  afl-ections  of 
the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions, 
the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes,  fometimes  carry 
pfi^  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN".  The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a  cooling  and  opening  quality.  Ani- 
mal food,  cfpecially  falted  or  fmoke-dried  fifli  or 
flefh,  ought  to  be  avoided.    All  kinds  of  fliell-fifli 

are 
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are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
improper.  All  kind  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eat  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  in-r 
ftance  of  3  patient  who,  by  a  long  ufe  of  whey,  wa- 
ter, and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having  eva- 
cuated a  great  quantity  of  black-coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or 
very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eat  freely,  or 
his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as 
the  patient  fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.    This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obftructions,  promote^ 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a  diminifhed  per- 
fpiration ;  all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  neceflary  and  falutary  difcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a  more  direct  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeafe  than  confining  the  patient  to  a  clofe  apart- 
ment.   Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a  certain' 
number  of  rhiles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
alleviate  his  diforder;  but  it  would  have  ftill  a  better 
efrefl:,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a  piece  of  ground, 
By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fuwing,  &c.  both  the 
body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A  long  journey, 
or  a  voyage,  efpecially  towards  a  wafpner  climate, 
v/ith  agreeable  companions,  has  often  very  happy 

effedls. 
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■cffcas.  A  plan  of  this  kind,  with  a  ftricl  attention 
to  diet,  is  a  much  more  rational  method  of  cure, 
than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  plyino 
him  with  medicines.  ^ 

MEDICINE.  In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 
cular attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When 
the  patient  is  in  a  low  ftate,  his  mind  ought  to  be 
foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as 
entertaining  ftories,  paftimes,  mufic,  &c.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy 
among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King 
Saul  i  and  indeed  it  is  a  very  rational  one.  Nothing 
can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  efFeftually  as  ap- 
plications to  the  mind  icfelf,  the  mofl:  efficacious  of 
which  is  mufic.    The  patient's  company  ought  like- 
wife  to  confift  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him. 
People  in  this  ftate  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccount- 
able averfions  againfl:  particular  perfons  j  and  the 
very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  diftraft  their 
minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  perturba- 
tion. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.    In  this  cafe  he  muft  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna, 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I 
have  feen  the  laft  have  very  happy  effeds.  It  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diflblved  in  water- 
gruel,  every  day,  for  fundry  weeks,  or  even  for 
months,  if  neceffary.    More  or  lefs  may  be  given 
according  as  it  operates.    Vomits  have  likewife  a 
good  cffe£lj  but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong,  other- 
wife  they  will  net  operate. 
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Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiration,  has  a  tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a  drachm  of  puri- 
fied nitre -may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in 
any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patientj  and 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be  daily 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think 
vinegar  the  beft:  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this 
difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafoetida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  above  diredled.  If  mufk  is  to  be  ad- 
miniftered,  a  fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  it  may 
be  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  honey  or  common 
fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  fliould  be  admi- 
niftered  at  once;  but  whichever  of  them  is  given, 
muft  be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where  one  fails  another 
may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difiicult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif- 
eafe to  take  medicines,  v/e  fhall  mention  a  few  out- 
ward applications  which  fometimes  do  good  ;  thc- 
principal  of  thefe  are  ififues,  fetons,  and  v/arm  bath- 
ing. IflTues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  beft  effedt  near  the  fpine. 
The  difcharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted' 

by 
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by  drefling  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafe  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place  for  a  feton  is 
between  the  fhoulder-blades  i  and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direftion 
of  the  fpine. 


OF  THE  PALSY. 

^  The  palfy  is  a  lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo* 
tlon,  or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  afFcdions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  part  affcaed.  A  palfy 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceflary  to  life,  is 
mortal.  When  it  affefts  the  ftomach,  the  inteftinesi 
or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face 
be  afFefled,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it-fhews  that  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the  part  afFeft- 
ed  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away,  or  when 
the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is 
fmall  hope  of  a  cure. 

CAUSES.  The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

3ny  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of 
the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
»re  various,  as  drunkennels ;  wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow j  prefTure-upon  the  brain  or  nervesj 
very  cold  or  damp  air  i  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations}  fudden  fear;  want  of  exercifej  or 
whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyllem,  as  drinking 

much 
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niuch  tea*,  or  c'ofFee,  &c.  The  palfy  may  likewife 
proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfelves,  from 
the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  mer*- 
cury,  lead,  arfenic. 

In  voung  perfons  of  a  full  habit,  the  palfy  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his 
body  opened  by  fharp  clyfters  orpurgative  medicines. 
Bur,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a 
quite  contrary  courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The  diet 
muft  be  warm  and  invigorating,  feafoned  v^ich  fpicy 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  muftard,  horfe-radifh, 
&c.  The  drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard, 
whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Fridion  with  the  flefh- 
-  brufli,  or  a  warm  hand,  is  extremely  proper,  efpe-+ 
cially  on  the  parts  afFefted.  Bliftering-plafters  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  affefted  parts  with  advan- 
tage. When  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be 
rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of 
the  beft  external  applications  is  eleftricity.  The 
ftiocks  fhould  be  received  on  the  part  affected ;  and 
they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral  weeks. 

*  Many  people  Imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a  mif- 
talce.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily,  vAthout  feeling  any  bad  confequences ;  yet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  fhake  for  twenty-four 
hours.  That  tea  affefls  the  nerves  is  likewife  evident  from  its 
preventing  fleep,  occafioning  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
iickncfs^  &c. 

1  Vomits  ' 
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Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adininiftercd.  Cephalic 
CnufF,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likewife  of  ufe.    Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  afi^edled  with  nettles; 
but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to 
bliflering.    If  the  tongue  is  afi^e6led,  the  patient  may 
gargle  his  mouthfrequently  with  brandy  and  muftard : 
or  he  may  hold  a  bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with 
the  palfy-drops  or  compound  fpjrits  of  Javender. 
The  wild  valcrian-root  is  a  very  proper  medicine  ia 
this  cafe.    It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infufion  with 
iage-leaves,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  given  in  a  glafs  of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If 
the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of 
fal  volatile  cleofumy  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and 
tincture  of  caftor,  each  half  an  ounce;  mix  thefe  to- 
gether, and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a  glafs  of 
wine,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A  table-fpoonful  of 
muftard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a  very  good  medi- 
cine. The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon- 
bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the 
palfy;  but  the  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  damp, 
and  moid  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
fkin  ;  and,  if  poffible,  fhould  remove  into  a  warmer 
climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  ok.  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a  fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 

is 
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is  afFedled  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
efpecially  thoie  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are 
moft  lubjecSt  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  at- 
tacks any  pcrfon  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure 
is  difficult  j  but  when  after  forty,  a  cure  is  hardly 
to  be  expeded.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a  fhorc 
fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is  reafon  to  hope; 
but  if  it  continues  long  and  returns  frequently,  the 
profpect  is  bad.  It  is  a  very  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his 
fleep. 

CAUSES.  The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi- 
tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  frights  of  the 
mother  when  with  child  j  from  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head ;  a  colledion  of  water,  blood,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  j  a  polypus ;  tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  fkuU  ;  exceffive  drinking ;  in- 
tenfeftudyj  excefs  of  venery ;  worms j  teething; 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations;  too  great  emp- 
tinefs  or  repletion  ;  violent  paffions  or  affeftions  of 
the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  8cc.  hyfteric  afFeftions  ;  con- 
tagion received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedlion  of  the 
fmall-poxj  meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOiVlS.  An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ;  pain  of  the  head  j- 
dulnefsi  giddinefs;  noife  in  the  ears  ;  dimnefs  of 
fight  i  palpitation  of  the  heart;  difturbed  fleep;  dif- 
ficult breathing;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind; 
the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin;  the  com- 
plexion is  pale  ]  ihc  extremities  are  coid^  and  the  pa- 
tient 
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pent  often  feeJs,  as  it  were,  a  ftream  of  cold  aiV 
nfcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noifc  J  his  thunribs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands i  his  eyes  are  diftorted ;  he  ftarts,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth  J  his  extremities  are  bene  or  twifted 
various  ways;  1^  often  difcharges  his  feed,  urine,  and 
feces  involuntarily  j  and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfc 
and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually 
return,  and  he  complains  of  a  kind  of  ftupor,  wea-ri- 
nefs,  and  pain  of  his  head ;  but  has  no  remembrance 
of  what  happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a  debauch  of  liquor,  exceflivc 
hear,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of 
evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the  • 
vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcination.  It 
depends  however  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any 
other  malady  ;  and  its  cure  may  often  be  effeded  by 
perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN.  :  Epileptic  pati-ents  ought,  if  pof- 

fible,  to  breathe  a  pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fliould  be  light  but  nourilhing.  They  ought  to  drink 
nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwines  fledi,  water-fowl,  and 
likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep  themfelves  cheerful, 
carefully  guarding  againft  all  violent  paflions,  as 
^nger,  fear,  exceffivejoy,  and  the  like. 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  great  ufe;  but  the  patient 
inuft  be  careful  to  avdid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 

cold. 
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I  cold,  all  dangerous  firuations,  as  ftandingupon  pre- 
icipices,  riding  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE.  The  intentions  of  cure  muft 

*vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
•patient  be  of  a  fanguine  tennperannent,  and  there  bei 
rreafon  to  fear  an  obftruclion  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
.and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceflary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppagc  of  cuftoraary 
(evacuations,  thefe,  if  poffible,  muft  be  feftored ;  if 
tthis  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftitiited  in 
ttheir  place.  IITues  or  fetons,  in  this  cafe,  have  often 
sa  very  good  effedt.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
tthat  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  medi- 
icines  muft  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  vermin. 
^When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the  body 
flhould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet 
•frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits 
•.prove  obflinate,  a  bliflering-plafler  may  be  put 
: betwixt  the  fhoulders.  The  fame  method  .is  to  be 
'followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of 
•the  fmall-pox,  or  meaOes,  6cc. 

Vv^HEN  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
.a  wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a  cure  is  not  to  be 
texpefled.    When  it  is  owing  to  a  debility,  or  too 
.great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fteel^  oi" 
'the  mti  epileptic  eleduaries,  recommended  by  Fulkf 
and  Mead*. 

*  See  Appendix,  Ehauary  for  the  Epihpjy. 
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The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expeftations 
which  have  been  railed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obflinate 
epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a  trial.  The  dofe  is  fronn 
one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be  taken  either 
in  pills,  or  a  bolus,  as  the  patient  inclines.  The  beft 
method  is  to  begin  with  a  fingle  grain  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  and  gradually  to  incre^fe  the  dofe  as  far 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  1  have  known  this  me- 
dicine, when  duly  perfifted  in,  prove  beneficial. 

Musk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  faditious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into 
a  bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Convulsion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion  fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's 
,  dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  efFecls  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges:  and  afterwards  ufingthe  me- 
dicines prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  viz.  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  fnake-roor,  &c.  Chalybeate- 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewlfe  of  Angular  fervice,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglcded  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

OF 
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OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a  fpafmodic  or  convulfive  af?e6lIon 
of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe 
lac  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 
It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drink- 
tdjiffj  from  a  hurt  of  the  ftomach;  poifonsj  inflam- 
^mations  or  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  intef- 
tines,  bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of.  the  vifcera* 
In  gangrenes,  acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a  hiccup 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
tliat  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  a  draught  of 
•generous  wine,  or  a  dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor, 
,wili  generally  remove  it.    If  poifon  be  the  caufe, 
-.plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has  been 
-formerly  recommended.    When'it  proceeds  from  an 
.inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is  very  daager- 
,ous.    In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be 
ftriclly  obferved.    The  patient  muft  be  bled,  and 
take  frequently  a  few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre  in  a  cup  of  wine-whey.    His  ftomach  ftiould 
likev/ife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water  i  or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
■water  applied  to  it. 

"When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a  gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifep- 
tlcs,  arc  the  only  medicines  which  have  a  chance  to 
fucceed.  When  it  is  a  primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds 
from  a  foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a  pituitous 
or  a  bilious  humour,  a  gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if 
the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice. 

I  i  z  If 
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If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medi- 
cines, diredled  for  the  heart- burn,  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  mulk; 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife 
of  fervice;  but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A 
bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender, 
or  the  volatile  aromatic  tinfture,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently. External  applications  are  fometimes  alfo 
beneficial  j  as  the  ftomach  plafter,  or  a  cataplafm  of 
the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or  London  dif- 
penfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

I  LATELY  attended  a  patient  who  had  almoft  a  con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently 
ftopi^ed  by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other 
cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  re- 
turned. Nothing  however  gave  the  patient  fo  much 
.eafe  as  briflc  fmall-beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this, 
the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off  for  feveral  days,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  moft  powerful 
medicines.  The  patient  was  at  length  feized  with 
a  vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  Upon  opening  the  body,  a  large  fcirrhous  tu- 
mour was  found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of 
the  ftomach. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very- 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afliftance.  It  is 
moft  incident  to  perlbns  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpe- 
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I ,  daily  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochon- 
.  driac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
i,  camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this, 
l^j^f  he  has  been  coftive,  a  laxative  clyfter  may  be 
given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The 
beft  way  of  adminiftering  it,  is  in  a  clyfter.  Sixty 
or  feventy  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given 
in  a  clyller  of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  cer- 
tain than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain 
and  fpafms  inthe  ftim.ach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effedls  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  a  larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  j  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a  bolus, 
-with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  fhould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I  have  often  feen  thefe  pro- 
duce the  moft  happy  eff'efts.  The  anodyne  balfam 
may  alfo  be  rujabed  on  the  part  afFedled ;  and  an  anti- 
hyfieric  pUfter  worn  upon  it,  for  fome  time  after  the 
cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
>the  patient  forbids  it.    When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  bleeding  is 
of  ufe.    If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muft 
.be  had  to  fpirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters. 

1  i  3  Blifter- 
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Bliftering-plafters  ought  likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be 
applied  to  the  ancles.  1  have  often  feen  violen:: 
crannps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  removed  by  cover- 
ing it  with  a  large  plafter  of  Venice  treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  thisdifeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  fleep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  opprefllon  or  weight  about  his 
bread  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fhake 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and,  in 
danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but 
finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a 
houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a  river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a  precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dafhed  to 
pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  ;  from  a  ftagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c„  But  it  is  rather  a  nervous  affec- 
tibri,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we 
find  that  perfons  of  we^k  nerves,  who  lead  a  fedcn- 
tary  life,  and  live  full,  are  moft  commonly  affiifted 
with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce 
it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when  ate  late,  or 
the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is  likewile 
a  very  frequent  caufe  of  thisdifeafe;  for  which  reafon 
thofe  who  are  afflifted  with  it  ought  to  avoid  ail  fla- 
tulent food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any  thing  thae 
pppreflfes  the  mind,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afiiided  with  the  night-mare  generally 
jpQan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  ihould  be 

waked^ 
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waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fbch  as  hear  them,  as  the 
tmearmefs  g-enerally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally  found  a  dram 
of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difcafe. 
Thar,  however,  is  a  bad  cuflom,  and,  in  time,  lofes 
irs  effed.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend 
upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs, 
exercife  through  the  day,  and  a  light  fupper  taken 
.early,  than  t©  accuftom  himfelf  to  drams.  A  glafs 
of  peppermint-water  will  often  promote  digeftion  as 
much  as  a  glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much  fafer.  After 
a  perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  however,  has  ate  flatu- 
lent food,  a  dram  may  be  neceffary  ;  in  this  cafe  we 
would  recommend  it  as  the  moft  proper  medicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  wich  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a  purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a  fpare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

■  People  of  v/eak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed 
are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  j  but 
when  wholly  neglefled,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  generval  caufes  of  fwoonings  are  fudden 
tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat;  breathing  air  that  is 
deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  j  great 
fatigue;  exceffive  weaknefs ;  lofs  of  blood;,  long 
fafting;  fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paflions  or 
affections  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a  fwoon, 
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upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink 
hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a  large  fire.  This  might  eafily 
be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a 
warm  room  immediately  after  they  have  been  ex- 
pofedto  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually, 
^nd  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body- 
has  been  gradually  brought  into  a  warm  tempe- 
rature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglecting 
thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a  fvvoon,  he  ought  im- 
mediately  to  be  removed  to  a  cooler  apartment,  to 
have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows, 
and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vine- 
gar or  cold  water.  He  fliould  likewife  be  made  to 
fmell  to  vinegar,  and  fhould  have  a  fpoonful  or  two 
of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a  third  part 
of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
necelfary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to 
give  him  a  clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently,  lofes  its  elafticity 
or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  peribns  who  refpire  in 
it  often  fall  into  a  fwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are, 
in  this  cafe,  deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all 
crowded  afiemblies,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such 
fits  however  muft  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary death  j  and,  to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they 
Ibmetimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought  therefore  with 
the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  The  method 
of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  affembly-rooms,  and 
all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  large  and  well 
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^ventilated  ;  and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  fuch 
\places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A  PERSON  who  faints,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air ;  his  tem- 
ples iliould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  bran- 
dv,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe.  He 
fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low,  and 
have  a  littje  wine,  .or  fome  other  cordial,  as  foon  as 
he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
the  perfon  has  been  fubjed  to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or 
afafcetida  fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  burnt 
feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 
•    When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue,' 
long  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
muil  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
vv'ines,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.    Thefe  however  muft 
be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  in- 
creafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
He  ousht  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have 
frefh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.     His  food 
fhould  confift  of  nourifliing  broths,  fago-gruel  with, 
v/ine,  new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a  light  and 
cordial  nature.    Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of 
the  fit.    All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him 
fmell  to  a  bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eaii  de  luce,  or 
fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with, 
warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a  comprefs  dipped  in  it  to 
the  pic  of  the  flomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  pafTions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  muft  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould 
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be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfclfhe  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm- tea,  with 
fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be 
proper,  if  the  fainting-fits  have  been  long  and  feverc, 
to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an.  emollient 
clyller. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe 
they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  pradice 
may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a  full  habit ; 
but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjeft.to 
nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  me- 
thod with  fuch  people  is  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air, 
and  to  ufe  cordial  and  Simulating  medicines,  as  vo- 
latile  fairs,  Hungary-water,  fpirits  of  lavender^  tinc- 
ture of  caftor,  and  the  like. 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
flidled  with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.    Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
.green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaint  j  but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
cither  overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
are  in  a  fermenting  ftate,  and  confequenrly  full  of 
elaftic  air.    While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  oc- 
cafion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a  fault  of  the 
bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  the  produclion  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after 
it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a  tendency  to  expel  wind,  and, 
by  ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its 
being  produced  there*. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous  j  they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex- 
peflations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are,  juniper  berries  j  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary  i  the  feeds  of  anife,  caraway,  and  cori- . 
ander ;  gum  afafcetida  and  opium  ;  the  warm  wa- 
ters, tindlures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tincture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
aether,  &g. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more- 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  asther  and  lauda- 
num. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a  mixture 
vnth  peppermint-water  and  tincture  of  caftor,  or 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this, 
he  gave  opium  in  pills  v/ith  afafcetida.  He  ob- 
fcrves  that  the  good  efFedVs  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained 
in  the  ftomach  or  inteftinesj  whereas  thefe  warm- 
rnedicines,  commonly  called  carminatives,  do  not 
often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  ftomach. 

•  Mnny  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a  dry 
bifcuit,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  1  look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  beft  carminative  medicines ;  and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  in- 
digc-ftjon,  &c. 

9  With 
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With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doftor  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  effefls  froin  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a  tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water*.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves  that  ^ther, 
a  glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water; 
or  ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufed  in 
boiling  water,  are  among  the  beft  medicines  for  ex- 
pelling wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly, 
the  Dodor  recommends  external  applications,  which 
are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the 
anti-hyfteric  and  flomach  plafter  may  be  fpread 
upon  apiece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  fhould  be  kept 
on  for  a  confiderable  time,  provided  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  it;  if  it  fhould  give  great  uneafinefs,  it 
may  be  taken  ofi^,  and  the  following  liniment  ufed  in 
its  ftead. 

Take  of  Bate's  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce ;  of  the 
exprefl^ed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce ;  oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a  table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed  time. 

For  flrengthening  the  llomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leflening  the  produftion  of  flatu- 
lence the  Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark, 
bitters,  chalybeates,  andexercife.  In  flatulent  cafes, ' 

*  Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  flomach  can  bear 
it,  yEther  -is  now  given  in  conliderably  greater  dofes  than  it 
was  in  Dr.  Whyic's  time. 

he 
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he  thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added 
to  the  tincture  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the 
aromatic  powder  Ihould  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  cof- 
tivenefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  fol- 
lowing pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

Take  of  afafoetida  two  drachms  j  fuccotrine  aloes, 
fak  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one, 
drachm;  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confeflion, 
given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good 
efFeds. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about 
the  time  the  menfes.  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings 
often  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Do6tor  obferves,  that 
tea,  and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 
avoided  j  and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a  little 
brandy  or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor, 
but,  in  moll  cafes,  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjed,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a  great 
meafure  agree  with  mine,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  them ;  and  fliall  only  add  to  his  obfervations, 
that  exercife  is,  in  my  opinion,  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cine, both  for  preventing  the  produdtion,  and  like- 
wife  for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  eff^efts, 
however,  are  not  to  be  expefled  from  fauntering 

about. 
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about,  or  lolling  in  a  carriage  ;  but  from  labour,  or 
fuch  aftive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every 
part  of  the  body, 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjed  to  low 
fpirits  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet, 
the  cold  bath,  exercife  and  amufements,  are  the  moft 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas  j 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
fprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a  weak  relaxed  flate 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe 
be  u'ed  with  advantage;  bu^  riding,  and  a  proper 
diet,  are  mod  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a  foulncfs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  or  obftrudion  in  the  hypocondriac 
vifcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I  have  fome- 
times  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of  ftr- 
vice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a  fupprefllon  of 
the  menftrual  or  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  others 
fubftituted  in  their  place,  as  iffues,  fctons,  or  the 
like.  Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch 
fudden  good  effects  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 

change 
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change  of  place,  erpccially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  moft  certain  relief. 

Persons  afHicled  with  lowfpirits  lliould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ftrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful  j  but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  the  flomach,  vitiate  the  humours, 
and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  ne- 
celTarVj  as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly 
to  ftrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never 
fail  to  precipitate  their  own  deftrudlion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a  delicate  habic, 
whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and'  vhofe 
nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfiblc,  are  moft  fubjeft 
to  hyfteric  com.plaints..  In  fuch  perfons  a  hyfteriq 
fir,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by- 
wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A  fudden  fup-» 
preftion  of  the  menfes  often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits. 
They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paflions  or 
affeclions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great 
difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a  fvvoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
fleep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived  At  other  times  the  patient  is  affeded 
with  catchings  and  ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymp- 
«oms  which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  various 
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in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretch 
ing,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxiety.  At 
other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a 
fee  ling,  as  if  there  were  a  ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the  ftomach 
wherejt  occafions  infiation,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting ;  afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  gullet,  and  oc- 
cafions a  degree  of  fufl^ocation,  to  which  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  con- 
vulfive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  lucceed.  The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often 
introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  and 
fometimes  it  goes  ofl^  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is 
not  much  difi^erence  between  the  laughing  and  cry. 
ing  of  an  highly  hyfteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be 
to  fliorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is 
increafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a  re- 
laxation of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. 

Iris  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fitorparoxyfin, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a  plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper; 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  or  arifes  from  inani- 
tion, it  is  not  fafe.  The  beft  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is 
to  roufe  the  patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers, 
afafoecida,  or  fpirits  of  hartiliorn,  held  to  the  nofe. 

4  Hoc 
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'  ot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feer, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed 
with  a  warm  cloth.  But  the  beft  application  is  to  put 
:the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes. 
In  cafe  of  cofcivenefs,  a  laxative  clyfter  with  afafoetida 
'will  be  proper  j  and,  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwal- 
llow,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a  folution  of  afafoetida, 
^or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be  given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft 
.attempted  at  a  time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free 
:from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
:proper  attention  to  diet.  A  milk  and  vegetable  diet, 
'when  duly  perfiflcd  in,  will  often  perform  a  cure, 
llf,  however,  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  a 
imore  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off 
.all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  moft  proper  drink 
.is  water  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A  cool  dry 
air  is  the  beft.  Cold  bathing  and  every  thing  that 
.braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the  fyftem,  is  be- 
.nencial;  but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  whatever 
rrelaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  conftantly  eafy 
:and  cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to  have  it  always  en- 
;gaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  interefting  purfuit. 

•  When  hyfterlc  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may 
be  cured  Tjy  exciting  an  oppofue  paffion.  This  is^  faid  to  have 
been  the  cafe  of  a  whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who 
were  all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firft  who  was  fcized  lliould 
be  burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge, 
■will  not  a!  ways  fucceed.  I  would  therefore  advife,  that  young 
ladies  who  are  fabjeft  to  hyftcric  fits  fhould  not  be  fent  to  board- 
ing fchools,  US  the  difcafc  may  be  caught  by  imitation.' 

K  k  The, 
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The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
in  a  cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  like- 
wife  be  taken  in  fubftance,  provided  the  ftomach  can 
bear  them;  but  they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall 
dofes  to  have  any  effeft.  The  chalybeate  waters  ge- 
nerally prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder. 

If  the  flomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits. will 
be  of  ufej  but  they  fliould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor 
frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken 
the  ftomach.  If  there  be  a  tendency  to  coftivenefs, 
it  mufl:  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an 
opening  pill  as  often  as  it  (hall  be  found  neceflary. 

To  leffen  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines,  are  mulk,  opium,  and  caftor* 
When  opium  difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It 
is  often  fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical  head- 
achs  to  which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  patients 
are  fubjedt.  Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to 
procure  fleep  where  opium  failed ;  for  which  reafon 
Dr.  Whytt  advifes,  that  they  fhould  be  joined  to- 
o-ether.  He  likewife  recommends  the  anti- hyfteric 
plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen*. 

•  Though  antlfpra'tnodics  and  anodynes  are  univerrally  recom- 
mended  in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I  ever 
knew  in  hyfteric  cafes,  were,  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroborating  medicines. 

g  Hysteric 
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HvsTERic  women  are  often  afflided  with  cramps 
in  various  parrs  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt  to 
Itrize  them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft  effi- 
cacious medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering- 
piaftersj  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When 
the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the 
remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on*  In  milder  cafes, 
immerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  waterj  or  ap- 
plying a  bliftering-plafter  to  the  pare  afFeitedj  will 
often  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  Ja  , 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering- 
plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk, 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  com- 
preffion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented, 
andfometimes  removed,  by  tightbandages  J  andv/hen 
convulfions  arife  from  a  flatulent  diftention  of  the  in- 
teftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may 
be  often  lefiened  or  cured  by  making  a  pretty  flrong 
compreffion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  broad 
belt.  A  roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  a  remedy  for  cramps  :  Though  this 
feems  to  owe  its  effefl  chiefly  to  imagination  j  yet,  as 
it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a  trial  *.  When 
fpafnrv  or  conVulfive  rnotions  arife  from  fharp  hu- 
mours in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  no  lafting  relief 
can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  corrected  or  ex- 
pelled. The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  pe- 
riodic convulfions  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 

•  Some  pcrfons  afflifled  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  be- 
nefit from  fmall  bundles  of  rofcmary  tied  all  night  about  their 
fest,  ancles,  and  knees.  ' 

K  k  2  OF 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  it 
becomes  daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing, 
no  doubc5  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fcdentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 
them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
They  require  however  a  very  different  regimen  j  and 
the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  arc 
more  permanent  than  thofc  of  the  former. 

Men  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  pafllons 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought 
on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  abftrufe  fubjedls, 
grief,  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  ex- 
cefs  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
long  continued  evacuations,  obftruflions  in  fome  of 
the  vifcera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faft  long, 
and  their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All 
acefcent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink 
fhould  be  old  claret,  or  good  madeira.  Should  thefe 
difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a  little  brandy 
or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulness  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all 
means  to  be  cultivated.    Excrcife  of  every  kind  is 
ufsful.    The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial  and, 
I  where 
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where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  fri6lions 
with  the  flclh-brulh  or  a  coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried. 
If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel 
cither  by  Tea  or  land.  A  voyage  or  a  long  journey, 
efpecialiy  towards  a  warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more 
fcrvice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe,  are 
to  (trengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote 
the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  befl:  anfv/er- 
cd  by  the  different  preparations  of  . iron  and  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may- 
be taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  diredled  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  necefTary  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills 
coonpufed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afa- 
fcetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as 
is  neceflary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it 
fiiail  be  found  needful,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afafcetida  may  fub- 
flitute  Spanifh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a  cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  efFedls 
in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful, 
Intenfe  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  deprelTes  the 
fpirirs,  are  iiktwife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  v;ere  pointed  out  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter;  yet,  for  the  behoof  of  the  unhappy 
perfons  afflifled  with  thofe  obftinate  and  complicat- 
ed maladies,  I  have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital 
fymptoms  under  diftind  or  fcparate  heads.  Thefe 
however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  different  difeafcs, 
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but  as  various  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe. 
They  all  arife  from  the  fame  general  caufes,  and  re- 
quire nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment.  There 
are  many  other  fymptoms  that  merit  particular  atten- 
tion, which  the  nature  of  my  plan  will  notpenTiit  me 
to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I  fhall  therefore  omit  them 
altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter  wiih  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  mofl  obvious  means  of  pre- 
venting or  avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfbns  afflicted  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a  great  delicacy  and  fenfibiliry  of  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weak- 
nefs  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Tjiefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acqyired.  When  owing  to  a  defect  in  the 
conftitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  removed}  but 
may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care.  When  induced 
by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fevers,  profufe  he- 
morrhages, or  the  like,  they  prove  alfo  very  obfti- 
nate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a  courfe  of  regimen 
calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affeftions  arife  more  frequently  frorp 
caufes,  which  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  Exccflive  grief,  in- 
tenfe  Iludy,  improper  diet,  and  negled  of  cxercife, 
are  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of  dii- 
eafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deitroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  deprelTes  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerlal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyflem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily 
to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a  near  relation,  or  any  other 
piiisfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufficient  to  occafion  the 
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mofl  complicated  feries  of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such 
misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  furely 
their  effedls,  by  a  vigorous  and  proper  exertion  of 
the  mind,  might  be  rendered  lefs  hurtful.  For  di- 
redlions  in  this  matter  we  nnufl:  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Grief,  in  the  Chapter  on  thePaflions. 

The  efFe6ts  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.    It  preys  upon  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  To 
prevent  thefe  effedls,  ftudious  perfons  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  Poet,  to  toy  zvith  their  books  '*.  They 
fhould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a  time;  nor. attend 
long  to  one  particular  fubjed,  efpecially  if  it  be  of 
a  ferious  nature.    They  ought  lilcewife  to  be  atten- 
•  tive  to  their  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care  frequently 
;  to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  go-^ 
:ing  into  agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
:  nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
i  inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  digefl:ion, 
iand  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  opprefled 
'with  frelh  loads  of  food,  before  flie  has  had  time  to 
(digeft  and  aiTimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are 
'Weakened,  and  the  veflels  are  filled  with  crude 
ihum.ours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not 
!fufficiently  noufifhing,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the 
ibowels  are  inflated  v/ith  wind,  and  the  iiumours,  for 
'■want  of  regular  frefh  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle,  are 
^vitiated.  Thefe  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal 
ccare  to  be  avoided.    They  both  tend  to  induce  a 
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relaxation  and  debility  of  the  nervous  iyftenn,  with 
all  its  dreadful  train  of  confequences. 

But  the  mod  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders 
is  indolence.  The  adive  and  laborious  are  fcldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  refcrved  for  the 
children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  vi^ho  generally  feci 
their  keeneft  force.  All  we  fliall  fay  to  fuch  perfons 
is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both 
in  their  own  power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human 
nature  be  fuch,  that  man  muft  either  labour  or  fuf- 
fer  difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any  right  to 
expe£t  an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exer- 
cife,  but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the 
houfe,  and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really 
dcferve'our  pity.  We  have  in  a  former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
,du6l;  and  fliall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  fupplied'by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrengthening 
medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bit- 
ters ;  the  preparations  of  fleel  j  the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol, &c. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

E  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fenfations,  or  to  give  a  minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  j  but 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe 

organs 
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organs  are  mofi:  liable,  and  to  fiiew  how  they  may  be 
prevtiued  or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjeft  to  oiore  direafes 
than  the  eye  ;  nor  is  there  a;ny  one  of  which  the  dif- 
eafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.    Tjiough  more  ig- 
norant perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other 
clafs  o(  difeafesj  yet  a  very  fuperficial  acquaintance 
with  the  ftruccure  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion, 
'  will  be  lufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of 
trufting  to  them.    Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the 
Ikill  of  the  moft  learned  phyfician  ;  hence  we  may 
eafily  infer  the  danger  of  trufting  them  to  ignorant 
quacks,  who,  without  all  perad  venture,  put  out  miOre 
eyes  than  they  cure.    But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the 
eye  can  feldom  be  cured,  they  might  often,  by  due 
care,  be  prevented;  and,  even  where  the  fight  is  to- 
tally loft,  many  things  riiight  be  done,  which  are  ge- 
nerally neglected,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  both 
more  ufeful  to  himfeif  and  to  fociety  *. 

*  It  is  pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or 
who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  fhould  be  fufFered  to  remain  in 
ignorance,  or  to  beg.  This  is  boih  cruelty  and  want  of  ceconomy. 
There  are  my>y  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very 
capable,  as  knitting,  c;irding,  turninj^  a  wheel,  teaching  lan- 
guages, &c.    Nor  are  inllances  wanting  of  perfcns  who  have  ar- 
rived at  the  higheft  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the -lead 
idea  of  light.    Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon  of 
Cambridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.    The  former  was  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of 
•his  age,  and  the  latter,  biTides  being  a  good  poet  and  philofoher, 
is  mafter  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a  very  confiderable 
adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The 
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The  eyes  ^re  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
objefts ;  keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a  hanging 
poaurci  violent  head-achs;  exceffive  veneryj'the 
long  ufe  of  bitters  i  the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vola- 
tile fubftances  j  various  difeafes  j  as  the  fmall-pox, 
meades,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night-watching' 
and  -candle-light  ftudies.  Long  fafting  is  likewife 
hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  hears  and  colds  are 
no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the 
ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  i  as  morning 
fweats ;  fweating  of  the  feet  j,  the  menfes  in  women  ; 
and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excefs 
are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  particularly  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and  other  ftrong 
liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecjally  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fpirituous 
lic^uors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fm ok y  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onif>ns  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and 
glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer  j  and  the 
aliment  muft  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  ifTues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge 
every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night  ftudies 
are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  a  feton  or 
an  iftue,  will  find  benefit  from  wearing  a  fmall  Bur- 
igundy-pitch  plafter  between  their  ftioulders. 

A  ^it!a 
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A  guttaferem,  or  amaurofis,  is  an  abolition  of  the 
light  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a  decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  curej  but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  ccmpreffion  of  the  nerves  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off, 
and  the  patient  relieved.    For  this  purpofe,  the  body 
muft  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills, 
if  the  patient  be  young  and  of  a  fanguine  habit,  he 
may  be  bled.    Cupping,  with  fcarificatio.ns  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A 
running  at  the  nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile 
falts,  ftimulating  powders^  &c.    But  the  moll  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  patient  are  ilTues  or  blifters 
kept  open  for  a  long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.     I  have 
known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for 
a  confiderable  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a  mer- 
curial falivation  ;  or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mateof  mercury  may  be  diflblved  in  an  Englifti  pint 
and  a  half  of  brandy,  and  a  table-fpoonful  of  it  taken 
twice  a  day,  drinking  half  a  pint  of  the  deco6tion  of 
farfaparilla  after  it. 

A  cat^.raU  is  an  obftrudion  of  the  pupil,  by  th.e 
interpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminifnes  or  totally  extingui flies  the  fight.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryflalline  humour.  In 
a  recent  or  beginning  cataraft,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena  ;  and  they  will 
fomctimes  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  happen, 
and  the  cataract  becomes  firm,  it  muft  be  couched, 
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or  rather  extraaed.  I  have  refolved  a  recent-  cataraft 
by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges  with  calomel, 
keeping  a  poultice  of  frefb  hemlock  conftantly  upon 
the  eye,  and  a  perpetual  blifter  on  the  neck. 

The  tnydpia,  or JJoort-fightednefsy  and  the  prejhycpia, 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a  difiance,  are  difordcrs 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftrufture  or  fieure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  adoiit  of  no  cure.  The  inccn- 
veniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
forae  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glaffes. 
The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a  concave,  and  the 
latter  of  a  convex  glafs. 

AJirabifmuSy  or  f quitting,  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
fpafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contraft  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes  un- 
equally expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likevvife  ac- 
quire it  by  imitation  from  a  fquinting  nurfe  or  play- 
fellow, &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be  cured, 
parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Almoft 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  if,  to  con- 
trive a  mafic  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only 
permit  him  to  fee  in  a  ftraight  direftion. 

Spots  or  /pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effc£l 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  meaOcs,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blind- 
nefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they  may 
fometimes  be  taken  olf  by  gentle  cauftics  and  dif- 
cucienrs  ;  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a  furgical  operation 
may  be  tried  :  The  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful. 

The 
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The  hlcad-jlot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a  ftroke, 
a  fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I 
have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the 
hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a  bit  of  fcar- 
Jcr,  and  is  afterwards  of  a  livid  or  blackifli  colour. 
This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without  medicirre. 
Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled, 
and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with'a  decodlion  of  com- 
phry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A  foft  poultice  may  be 
applied  to  the  eyes  j  and  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery i  or  weeping  eye,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  a  relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 
that  organ,  Tliefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrengthened 
by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hun- 
gary-water, rofe-water  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in 
it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make  a  revulfion  are  like- 
wile  proper  J  as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blifters 
on  the  neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukevvatm 
water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obflrudtion  of 
the  lachrymal  duft,  or  natural  paflage  of  the  tears, 
it  is  called  ^fiftula  lachrymalis ^  and  can  only  be  cured 
by  a  furgical  operation. 

OFTHEEAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  excefiive  noife  i 
violent  colds  in  the  head  j  fevers;  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftanccs  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear; 
loo  great  a  degree  of  moiflure  or  drynefs  of  the  ear. 

Dcafnefs 
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Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effefl  of  old  age,  and  is  in- 
cident to  mod  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some-* 
times  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the  ftriidure 
or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ;  and  the  unhappy  perfort 
not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife  dumb, 
for  life  *. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  efrefl  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  of  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed. 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient 

*  Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fuffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  i3  more  certain  than  that 
fuch  perfons  may  be  taught,  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
fpeak,  and  to  Underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.   Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  without  the  affiftance  of  the  ear.    This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demonftratlon,  but  is  aftually  reduced  to  praftice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman 
has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the 
teaching  ©f  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfeflion,  that  his 
fchoiars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than  thofe 
of  the  faine  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.    They  not  only 
read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife ^ffl^,  and 
are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the  light.- 
What  a  pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  fhould  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
idiotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and  intelli- 
gent as  others  !  We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity  to  thofe 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in  juitice  to 
lyii-.  Braidwpod,  whofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all  former  at- 
tempts this  way  ;  and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  itfelf  fo  far,, 
that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  examined  his  pupils,  can  be- 
lieve what  they  are  capable  of.-As  this  gentleman,  however 
willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a  few,  and  as  the  far  greater  pa« 
of  thofe  who  are  bom  deaf  cannot  aiFord  to  attend  him,  it  would 
be  an  aft  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  of  public  utility,  tocreft 
an  academy  for  their  behoof. 

mult 
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tnufl:  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warmi  efpecially 
in  the  night;  he  fliould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  lukc-warm  water  at  bed-time.  V/hen 
deafnefs  is  the  efFe£l  of  a  fever,  it  generally  goes  off 
after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry 
wax  fticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  fofcened  by  drop- 
ping oil  into  them  ;  afterwards  they  muft  be  fyringed 
with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tintSlure  of  afafoetida,  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  a  few  drops  of  it  put  into  the 
ear  every  night  at  bed-time.  Hopping  them  after- 
Wards  with  a  little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inftead 
of  oil,  put  a  fmall  flice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each 
ear,,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well. 
When  the  ears  abound  with  moifture,  it  may  be 
drained  off  by  an  ifTue  or  feton,  which  Ihould  be  made 
as  near  the  affeiSbed  parts  as  poffible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary- 
v/ater  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber 
and  mufk ;  and  Brookes  fays,  he  has  ofcen  known 
hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a  grain  or  two 
of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But  thefe 
and  other  applications  muft  be  varied  according  to 
the  caufc  of  the  diforder  *. 

THOi^cri 

*  A  gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I  can  depend,  told  me.  t'n.at 
afcer  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obftinate  deafncft. 
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Though  fuqh  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequenily 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be 
tampered  with  ;  they  are  tender  organs,  and  require 
a  very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we 
would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper ;  and  I  have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  moll  obftinare 
cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I  ever 
ufed. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  thefe  fenfcs  are  nor  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a  flate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing,  yet,  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They 
are  feldom  to  be  reftored  when  loft  j  which  ought  to 
make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by  care- 
fully avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  leafl:  prove  in- 
jurious to  them.  As  there  is  a  very  great  affinity  be- 
twixt the  organs  of  rafting  and  fmelling,  wliatever 
hurts  the  one  generally  affeds  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimulated 
by  fragrant  and  poignant  difnes,  they  foon  lofe  the 
power  of  diftinguilLing  taftes  and  odours  with  any 
degree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a  ftate.of  nature,  may 
perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other 
animal. 

he  was  at  lall  advifed  to  put  a  few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm 
into  his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received 
great  benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a  folution  of/ai  ammaricc,  in 
water,  would  produce  the  fame  effed. 

The 
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The  fenfe  of  finelling  may  be  diminifhed  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafes ;  as,  the  moiftiire,  drynefs,  in- 
fiammacion  or  fuppuracion  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfactory  membrane  3  the  compreffion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane^  or  fc3me  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A  defed,  or  too  great  a 
degree  of  foliditv,  of  the  fmall  fpnngy  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c.  may 
likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may  alfo 
be  injured  by  a  colledlion  of  foetid  matter  in  thofe 
caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from  them. 
Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling 
than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fliarp  ferum,  may 
be  applied  j  as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour; 
camphire  diflblved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The 
vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and 
benjamin,  may  likev/ife  be  received  into  the  nofe 
and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and 
anifeedj  or  a  fternutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol; 
'twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  two 
•ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The  (team 
or  vapour  of  vinegar  itpon  hot  iron  received  up  the 
;noftrils  is  likewife  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus, 
(Opening  obflruflions,  &:c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
idrefled  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if' 
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the  pain  be  very  great,  a  little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  It  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution  i 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken, 
as  direded  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought 
llkewifc  to  be  walhed  with  it ;  and  the  fumes  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpecfl  that  the  nerves  which 
Tupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  i 
Simulating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and  other 
things  whicn  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to 
the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed 
with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little 
of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tafie  may  be  diminiflied  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  aphtha?,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue  :  It  may  be  depraved  by  a  fault  of  the  faliva, 
which,  being  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 
lame  fenfation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a  bad  taflej  or  it  may  be  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
and  palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  cither 
to  the  fenfe  of  rafting  or  fmelling  than  obftinate 
colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  afFe£l  the  head. 

Whem  the  tade  is  diminifhed  by  filth»  mucus, 
&c.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  fc raped  and  frequently 
waflied  with  a  mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  feme  other  detergent.  When  the  fliliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
'fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  foUpvying  things  may  be  of  ufe:  If  there  be  a 
l^ijer  taftc,  it  may  betaken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
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and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile :  What  is  called 
a  nidorous  talte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
correded  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids :  A  fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors  :  An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  ab- 

.forbcnts,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter- 

:  fliellsj  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility .  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 

:  the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminiftied,  the  chewing  of 

!  horfe-radifh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftauces,  will 

ihelp  to  recover  it, 

OF    THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
ithat  obftrui5ls  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
i  being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching; 
:as  prefTure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be 
!hurt  by  too  great  a  degree  of  fenfibility^  when  the 
!  nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or 
ifcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a  tenfion  of  it, 
I  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  diforders  the  func- 
itions  of  the  brain  and  nervesj  hurts  the  fenfe  of 
! touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
ifame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and  apoplexy,  and  re- 
'  quires  nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment. 

In  a  ftupeVi  or  defed  of  touching,  which  arifes 
I  from  an  obftrudion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  pa- 
itienc  muft  firft  be  purged  j  afterwards  fuch  medi- 
icines  as  excite  the  adion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate 
the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
■fpirit  of  hartftiorn,  fal  volatile  oleofum^  horfe-radifh, 
.&:c.  may  be  taken  inv-'ardly  ;  the  difordcred  parts, 
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at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed  wic'^ 
frefti  nettles  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Bliftering- 
plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will  like- 
wife  be  of  ufe,  as  alio  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.,  XLV. 
OF  A  SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

A SCIRRHUS  is  a  hard  indolent  tumour  feated 
lin  fome  of  the  glands;  as  the  breads,  the 
arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a  livid,  blackifh  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
cccuit  cancer.  When  the  Ikin  is  broken,  and  a  fanies 
or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominably  foetid  fmell  is 
difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcer* 
ated  cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of  45,  particular- 
ly women,  and  thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary 
life,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES.  This  difeafe  is  often  owing  tofup- 

prefled  evacuations ;  hence  it  proves  fo  frequently 
fatal  to  women  of  a  grofs  habit,  particularly  old 
maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the  men- 
ftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
exceffive  grief,  fear,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or 
any  of  the  deprefiing  paftions.  Hence  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  choleric,  and  thofe  perfons  who  devote 
themfelves  .to  a  religious  life  in  convents  or  monaf- 
teries,  are  often  afflided  with  it.  It  may  alfo  be 
a  occafioned 
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eccafioned  by  the  Jong-continued  ufe  of  food  that  is 
too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature;  by 
barrennefsj  celibacy;  indolence;  cold;  blows; 
friftion  ;  preffure ;  or  the  like.  Wonnen  often  fuffer 
from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  Itays,  which 
fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  bread:  fo  as  to  occafion 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to 
an  hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS.  This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.    A  hard  tumour 
about  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is 
generally  the  firft  fymptom.    This  will  often  con- 
Jiuue  for  a  long  time  without  feeming  to  increafe,  or 
giving  the  patient  great  uneafinefs;  but  if  the  con- 
ftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumor  irritated  by  preffure, 
or  improper  treatment,  .of  any  kind,  it  begins  to 
extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  by 
puftiing  out  a  kind  of  roots  or  limbs.    It  then  gets 
the  name  of  c^,ncer,  from  a  fancied  relemblance 
between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a  crab.  The 
colour  of  the  Qua  begins  to  change,  which  is  firft 
red,   afterwards  purple,  then  bluifli,  livid,  and  at 
laft  black.    The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a 
burning,  gnawing,  .fhooting  pain.    The  tumor  is 
very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a  protube- 
rance, or  rifing,  in  the  middle;  its  fize  increafes 
daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick, 
knotty,  and  of  a  blackilh  colour. 

The  flcin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a  thin,  fliarp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a  large  unfightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  ,the 
r.eighbouring  glands.    The  pain  and  fliench  become 
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intolerable;  the  appetite  fails;  the  ftrength  is  ex- 
haufted  by  a  continual  hectic  fever;  at  iaft,  a  violent 
hasmorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood,  from  fome  part 
of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convulfion  fits,  gene- 
rally put  an  end  t,o  the  mifcrable  patient's  life. 

REGIMEN,— The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 
nourilhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned 
or  faked  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear;  and 
Jfliould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and 
amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are 
carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the 
affe(fted  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all 
prefltire,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  cover- 
ing it  wiih  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE.  This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  pro- 
grefs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome 
of  its  moft  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated  by  pro^ 
per  applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the  dif- 
eafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it 
too  long.  Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a 
cancer  might  often  be  cured ;  but  after  the  diforder 
lias  arrived  at  a  certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all 
medicine  at  defiance. 

When  a  fcirrhous  tumour  is  firft  difcovered,  the 
patient  ought  to  obfcrve  a  proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a- week  a  dofe  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alio  be 
let,  and. the  part  affeded  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice 
a-day  with  a  little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and 
■kept,  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mull  be 
li^hr,  and  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decgclion  of  woods 

or 
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or  farlaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I  have  fometimes 
difcufled  hard  tumors,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
bec^innin?  cancers,  by  a  courfe  of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumor  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be 
done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Ic 
can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a  cancer  after  the 
conftitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the  common  way, 
v/hich  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom  fucceed.  Few 
people  will  fubmitto  the  extirpation  till  death  flares 
them  in  the  face  ;  whereas,  if  it  were  done  early,  the 
patient's  life  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  would  generally  prove  a  radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cus  off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
the  moft  urgent  fymptoms  m.ay  be  ufed.  Dr.  Home 
fays,  that  half  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  difiblved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fer- 
vice  in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewife 
recommends  an  infufion  of  the  folamimy  or  night- 
foade,  in  cancers  of  the  breads. 

But  the  medicine  moft  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafe  is  hemlock.    Dr.  Stork,  phyncian  at  Vienna, 
has  of  late  recommended  the  extrad  of  this  plane  as 
very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Doftor 
'fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without 
"^cver  hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifelt  ad- 
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vantage.  He  advifes  the  patient  however  to  beg^rj 
with'  very  fmall  doTes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to 
increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till  Tonne  good  cffefl  be 
perceivcdj  and  there  to  refl.  without  further  increafe. 
Fronn  tvvo  or  three  grains  at  firft,  the  Dodor  fays  he 
has  increafed  the  dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms 
a-day,  and  finds  that  fuch  dofcs  may  be  continued  for 
feveral  weeks  without  any  bad  conftquences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Dodor  recommends  dur- 
ing the  ufc  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
fubflance^  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics. 
He  fays>  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  tq  thofe  who 
are  accullomed  to  it,  nor  a  moderate  ufe  of  acids  5 
and  a'dds,  that  the  patient  fliould  live  in  a  pure 
free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  a^ 
poifible. 

.  The  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
■which  a  GanGermay  be  refoived  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock, 
but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large 
dofcs  without  any  apparent  benefit;  neverthelels  the 
patient  has  been  cured  by  pcrfirting  in  the  ufe  of  it 
for  .half  a  year  longer.  This  is  at  lead  encourage^ 
inent  to  ,  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Though  we  are  far 
frqm  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extravagant 
encomiums  which  the  Doftor  has  bellowed  upon  ir^ 
yer,  in  a  difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled  the  boafted 
powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always  to  be 
tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extrad.  They  are  both  msde  of  the  frefli  leaves, 
andmay  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 
N>pholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
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the  dole  of  the  powder  from  a  few  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day 
•with  remarkably  good  efFecfls.  The  hemlock  may 
alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a  poultice  or  fo- 
mentation. The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  clean  by 
injeding  daily  a  flrong  decoclion  of  the  tops  and 
leaves  into  it. 

Fev/  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  neglefted. 
The  beft  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot 
may  be  grated,  and  moiftened  with  as  much  water  as 
will  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice  or  cata- 
plafm.  This  muft  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  re- 
newed twice  a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore, 
eafcs  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  difagreeablefmell, 
which  are  objects  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a 
dreadful  diforder*. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a  proper  drink,  but  a^  a  power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  frequently 
made  freili,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may  be 
drank  every  day  for  a  confiderable  time.  No  benefit 
can  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in  this  difeafe, 
unlefs  it  be  perfifted  in  for  a  long  time.  It  is  of  too 
obdinate  a  nature  to  be  foon  removed;  and,  when  it 
admits  of  a  cure  at  all,  it  muft  be  brought  about  by 
inducing  an  almoft  total  change  of  the  habit,  which 
rnufl  always  be  a  work  of  time.   Setons  or  iffues  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes 
good  efFedts  *. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a  kind  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient's 
agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  con- 
tinues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
ufe  wholefome  food ;  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air ;  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible ;  and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and' 
every  kind  of  preflure  upon  the  breads  or  other 
glandular  parts  f . 

*  In  a  cancer  which  bad  fet  all  medicines,  and  .even  furgery 
at  defiance,  I  lately  faw  remarkable  efFefts  from  an  obftinate 
perfeverance  in  a  courfe  of  antifepiics.  I  ordered  the  deep 
ulcers  to  be  waftied  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  either  with  an  infalion  of  the  bark,  or  a  de- 
coiftion  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient  fhould  take  four  or  five 
.times  a-day,  a  glafs  of  good  wine  with  half  a  drachm  of  the 
beft  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  waflied,  were 
likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame  powder.  When  the  patient 
began  ^his  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  expedled.  She  continued 
it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advantage;  but  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  curp  a  cancer, 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not'  to  be  waflied,  fhe  difcontinued  the 
prailice,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  intended 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient's  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  alnioft  to  a  miracle. 

t  As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  direftions  for  the  gathering 
and  preparing  of  that  plant ;  but  as  its  different  preparations  are 
now  kept  in  the  fhops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get 
them  there,'  with  proper  direftions  for  ufing  them. 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 
OF  POISONS. 

EVERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  efFeds 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit 
of  delay,  or  allow  tinne  to  procure  the  afliftance  of 
phyficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  me- 
dical knowledge  is  here  neceffary  ;  the  remedies  for 
mod  poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  ob- 
tained, and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful 
in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a  fpecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  "Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach>  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them 
as  foon  as  pofllble. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldpm  long  in  the 
flomach  before  it  occafions  fieknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  This  fhews  plainly  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  dictates  to  every 
one,  that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately 
to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the 
danger  arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be 
avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and 
the  Ecegns  are  in  the  hands  of  every  man. 

We 
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We  fhall  noc  take  up  the  reader's  time  with  a 
detail  of  the  ridiculous  notions' which  have  prevailed 
among  ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard 
topoifons;  neither  fliall  we  mention  the  boafted 
antidotes,  which  have  been  reconnmended  either  for 
preventing  or  obviating  their  efFeds ;  but  fhall  con- 
,tent  ourfclves  with  pointing  out  the  poifons  moft 
connmon  in  this  country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
corrofive  quality  3  as  arfenic,  cobalt;  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Those  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic,  or  llupefaftive  quality;  .as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fliade, 
&c. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infeftion 
either  by  the  bite  or  fting.  This  poifon  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  cfFeds 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a  wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS.  Arffnic  is  the  moO: 

common  of  this  clafs  j  and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effecls  and  method  of  cure, 
what  is  faid  with  refpecl  to  it,  will  be  applicable  to 
every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a  perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a  burning  heat,  and  a  violent  pricking  pain  in 
his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  thirfV, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throac 
feel  rough  and  dry ;  and,  if  proper  means  be  not  fooa 
adminillerdd,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great  anxiety, 

hiccuping, 
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liiccuping,  faintings,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties. To  thele  lucceed  black  vomits,  fetid  ftools, 
with  a  mortification  of  the  ftomach  and  intellines, 
Avhich  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  pa- 
tient fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
iallad-oil  till  he  vomits j  or  he  may  drink  warm  water 
mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.-  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frefli  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  con- 
tinues. Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifh 
quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed  j  and  it  is  never 
fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the 
poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

These  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  j  but  if 
they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon"  vomit,  half  a  drachm 
or  two'fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  mull 
be  given,  or  a  few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar 
of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which  he 
drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be  excited  by  tick- 
ling the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a  feather.  Should 
thefe  m.ethods  however  fail,"  half  a  drachm  of  white 
vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  mufl:  be 
adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got 
down  to  the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft 
be  very  frt-quently  thrown  up  ;  and  the  patient  muft: 
drink  emollient  decodtions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marfti- 

mallows. 
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mallows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife  take  af! 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a  folucion  of  Glauber's 
falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a  healing  and  cooling  quality  j  to  abftain  from 
flefli  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  meats 
of  eafy  digeftion.  His  drink  (hould  be  barley-water, 
linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucila- 
ginous vegetables; 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of 
giddinefsj  and  often  a  kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly* 
Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  polfons  muft  be  treated 
in  the.  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
temain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal  j  yet  the 
,  danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  dif- 
charged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a  cauflic  or  corrofive 
nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the 
bowels  than  mineral  fubftancesj  no  time,  howevefi 
ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a  medicine  both  in 
a  folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a  valuable 
medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity,  but  aa 
an  over-dofe  proves  a  ftrong  poifon  j  we  fiiall  point 
out  its  common  effeas,  together  with  the  method  of 
cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apopledic  fymp- 

toms. 
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toms.  Somecimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  in- 
clination to  fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to 
keep  him  awake.  Every  method  muft  however 
be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  fhould  be  tofled, 
lhaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering-plafters 
fhould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftimu- 
lating  medicines,  as  falts  of  hartfhorn,  &c.  held 
under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood. 
At  the  fame  time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to 
make  him  difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done 
in  the  manner  directed  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of 
ilrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water, with 
oil,  &c. 

Mead,  brfides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice 
of  lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourifhing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper;  but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the 
greateft  circumfpeclion  is  necelTary  both  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicine. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 
ANIMALS. 

We  Ihall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  as  it 
is  both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal- 
poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contraft  this  dif- 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind, 
viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.   Hence  it  is  called  the 

rabies 
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rabies  caninay  or  dog  madnefs.  Of  the  laft  we  have 
none  in  this  iflandj  and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that 
any  perfon  is  bitby-the  firft,  that  they  fcarce  defervc 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a  thing  fliovild  hap- 
pen, the  method  of  treatment  is  precifcly  the  fame 
as  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a  dog  are  as  follow : 
At  firil  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company  :  He  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  fcems  to 
murmur,  is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite  flrangers :  His 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
<3rowfy:  Afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  Teeming  heavy  and 
■watery:  He  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a  kind  of  dejefted  air,  and  en- 
deavours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs 
•  are  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a  certain 
fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by 
the  fmell  j  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he 
efcapes  being  killed-,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or 
three  days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted  with  heat,  hunger, 
and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long  dry,  hot 
feafons  ;  and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  {linking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frelh  water,  are 
moft  liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a  dog,  the  ftrifleft 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife 
from  negledling  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
caufethey  had  been  bit  by  a  dog  which  they  believed 
io  be  mad  j  but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot;, 

it 
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It  was  impoffibJe  to  ascertain  the'fatt.  This  niould 
induce  us,  inftead  of  killing  a  dog  the  moment  lie 
h-as  bit  any  perfon,  to  do  'all  in  our  power  to  keep 
him  alive,  at  ieaft  till  we  can  be  certain  whetiier  he 
be  mad  or  not."   -  • 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make  peo- 
ple imagine  a  dog  mad.    He  lofes  hia  mafter,.  juns 
about  in  queffc  of  hiin,.is  fet  upon  by  other  dogs,  and 
perhaps  by  men.    The  creature,  thus  frightened, 
bear,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his 
tongue  as  he  runs  along.    Immediately  a  ctxjwd  is 
after  himj  while  hcj  finding  himfelf  clofely  purfued, 
and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy,  natu- 
rally attempts  to  bice  him  in  felf-defence.    He  foon 
I  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  paffes  currently 
I  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoflible  to  prove  the 
I  contrary. 

This  being  the  trUe  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
•part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
^wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
':been  extolled  for  preventing  the  efFedls  of  their  bite  ? 
This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infal- 
jlible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which  are 
:to  be  met  with  in  almofl:  every  family.    Though  not 
cone  in  a  thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they" 
3are  all  fupportcd  by  numberlefs  vouchers.    No  won- 
der that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be  cured  by  ima- 
.ginary  remedies.    In  this  way,  credulous  people  firft 
i.-npofe  upon  themfclves,  and  then  deceive  others. 
The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad^ 
is  recommended  to  a  perfon  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
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tune  to  be  bit  by  a  dog  that  was  really  mad.  He 
takes  ir,  trufts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effeas  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo 
much  to  a.defea  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applica- 
tions. I  am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  ad- 
miniftered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  received,  and 
continued  for  a  fufficienc  length  of  time,  we  fhould 
not  lofe  one  in  a  thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  bit  by  a  mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  neverthelefs,  heals  as  foon  as  a  com- 
mon wound  :  But  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful, 
and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  liftlefs.  His 
fleep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams  j  he  fighs,  looks 
dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe  are  the  forerunners, 
or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms  of  that  dreadful  difeafe 
occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  But  as  we  do 
not  propofe  to  treat  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point 
out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  lhall  not  take 
up  time  in  (hewing  its  progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion 
to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal, 
is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  render  fuch 
perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  un- 
happy, and  can  have  no  good  efFeds.  If  the  perfon 
takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after  the  time 
of  his  being  bit,  and  fee's  no  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe, there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effefts  of  the  bire  of  a  mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics.  ' 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a  preventive  medi- 
cine, which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in 
the  fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a  thou- 
land  times. 

The  Doftor's  prefcription  is  as  follows : 

"  Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  j  of  black  pep- 
per powdered,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe 
v.  ell  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes; 
one  of  which  muft  be  taken  every  morning  failing, 
for  four  mornings  fuccefllvely,  in  half  an  Englifh 
pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  mufl: 
jgo  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a  cold  fpring  or  river  every 
'.morning  fading,  for  a  month  j  he  muft  be  dipped 
;all  over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above  water) 
ilonger  than  half  a  minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 
jAfter  this  he  muft  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a 
ffortnight  longer. 

"  The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
.ufe  the  medicine*." 

We  fnall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India 
■fpecific,  as  it  is  called.    This  medicine  is  compofed 

*  Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
•  yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a  dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truft  to 
it  alone.    Mead  was  an  able  phyfician,  but  he  feems  to  have 
been  no  great  philofopher,  and  was  fometimes  the  dupe  of  his 
-own  credulity. 
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of  cinnabar  and  mufk.    Ic  is  eftet:med  a  great  anti 
ipafmodicj  and,  by  many,  extolled  a-^i  an  infallible 
I'emedy  for  preventing  the  effe<5ls  of  the  bite  of  5 
mad  dog. 

Take  native  and  fafLitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty- four  grains,  muflc  fixteen  grains.  Let  thell 
be  made  into  a  fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a  glafs  (x 
arrack  or  brandy." 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated  j 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptom^  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be 
repeated  in  three  hours. 

Ti-iE/  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a  good  anti- 
fpafmodie  medicine : 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains  j  make  thefe  into  a  bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  faffron." 

Camphire  may  alio  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnfake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  j  rub  them  together*  in  a  mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofes.^' 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind 
of  madnels.  When  ufed.  as  a  preventive,  it  will  be' 
fufficienc  to  rub  daily  a  drachm  of  the  ointment  into 
tire  parts  about  the  wound. 

•  .-YiNEGAR  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
ihould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient's  food  or 

These 
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i  These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
/or  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
rWe  would  not  however  advifc  people  to  truft  to  any 
one  of  them  ;  but  from  a  proper  combination  of 
their  different  pov/ers,  there  is'  the  greatell  reafon  to 
hope  for  fuccei's. 

The  great  error  in  tiie  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lieSj 
in  not  taking;  them  for  a  fufficient  lengrth  of  time. 
They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  in- 
tended to  produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this, 
£nd  not  to  the  infufficiencyof  the  medicines,  we  muft 
impute  their  frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a  poifon 
fliould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not  ealy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceflary  j  even 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
v/hich  the  Dodlor  prefcribes. 

The  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exeeptionab-Ie 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  moft  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found. to  fail,  we  fhall  reconri- 
mend  the  following  courfe  : 

If  a  perfon  be  bit  in  a  flefhy  part,  where  there  is 
no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-veflel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if 
this  be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  rje- 
oeived,  it  v/ill  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  v/ound  may  be  waftied  with  fait  and  water, 
or  a  pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fair,  and  afterwards 
drefled  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
the  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
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.  The  patient  Ihould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead 
medicine,  or  Tonne  of  the  others  mentioned  abov^ 
If  he  takes  Mead's  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Doaor  direas  for  four  days  fuccelTively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  muft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercu, 
rial  ointment..  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  at  leaf!:. 

;  When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a  purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a  few  days  till  the  effed  of  the  mer- 
cury be  gone  ofF.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe  the 
cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morning  for 
five,  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fliould  feel  cold  and  chilly 
for  a  long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath, 
it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a  tepid  one,  or  to  have  the 
yrater  a  little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafqetida,  and  cam^ 
pliire  J  or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and 
fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  during 
the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A  PROPER  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fliould  abftain  from 
flefli,  and  all  faked  and  high  feafoned  provifions. 
He  muft  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon 
a  light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  ftiould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofTible,  and  all  excefllve 
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heat  and  violent  palTions  avoided  with  the  utmoft 
care. 

I  HAVE  never  fcen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones^for  a  fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a  fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting 
to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a  regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lurely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent 
cafe  :  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
fufficient;  as  if  the  fait  water  were  a  charm  againft 
the  effedls  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  if  a  perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fiiould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  affedled  with  the  dif- 
order  at  the  fame  time ;  but  this  notion  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  deferve  a  ferious  confideration.  It  is  a  good 
rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  poffible,  as 
the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome  time  before 
iis  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hydrophobia  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  dog  which  (hewed 
no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but  liftleffnefs  and 
a  fallen  difpofition  *. 

Though 

•  It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  no  proper  enquiry  has  ever 
been  nnade  into  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  a  dog 
which  has  been  wormed  cannot  bite  after  ha  goes  mad.    If  the 
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ij,. Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it 
incurable.  The  norion  that  this  difcafe  could  not  be 
cured,  has  been  productive  of  the  moft  horrid  confcT 
quences.  It  was  ufqal  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy 
perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe, 
to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate 
them  between  matraffes  pr  feather-beds,  &c.  This, 
^ondud  certainly  deferved  the  fevereft  punifliment ! 
We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will 
{lever  again  be  heard  of. 

,,  I  HAVE  never  had,  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefpre.  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience  i  but  the  learned  Dr.  Tiffbt  fays,  it 
ipay  be  cured  in  the, following  manner  ; 

,\'f .The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a  confiderable 
quantity;  and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice, 
or  even  a  fourth  time,  if  circumftances  require  it. 

;  2.  The  patient  fhpuld  be  put,  if  poffible,  into  a, 
warm  bath  j  and  this  fhould  be  ufed  twice  a-day.  • 

3.  He  fliould  every  day  regeiMe  two,  or  ?ven  three; 
emollient  clyltersi  .  ■  '    '  ■ 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 
a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
iTiould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours,  a  dofe  of  Cob's  powder 
yfhould  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tree 

faft  could  be  afccrtained,  and  the  praflice  rendered  general,  it 
would  fave  both  the  lives  and  properties  of  many. 
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and  elder-flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by  rubbing 
together  in  a  mortar,  to  a  very  fine  powder,  of  na-* 
tive  and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grainsj. 
of  mufk,  fixteen  grains  *,  r.vr-f 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night,- 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is: 
not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mention- 
ed above  :  Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-root 
in  powder  i  of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains 
each  i  of  opium,  one  grain  j  and,  with  a  fufficieni 
quantity  of  conferve,  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a  bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a  great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with 
a  bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a  vomit.- 

9.  The  patient's  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muft  be' 
light  J  as  panado,  foups  made  jof  .farinaceous  or 
ipealy  vegetables,  &c.  '  .-^  '■  -  ■ 

10.  If  the  patient  fhould  long  continue  weak, 
and  fubjeft  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a  draehm  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day.  .  ' 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhail  mentidii 
is'  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed 
into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that 
is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we 
ihould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged 
viper.    Jt  would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the 

*  The  Ormfkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
ful  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive;  yet  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to  truft  to  it  alone, 
lodeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a  manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a  charm  than  of  a  medicine.  Surely  if  a  me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  muft  be  taken  for 
fomc  confiderablc  time,  and  in  fufficient  quantity. 

wound 
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wound  well  fucked  *,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
warm  falad-oil.  A  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foft- 
ened  with  falad-oil,  fliould  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
wound ;  and  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
vinegar- whey,  or  water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to 
make  him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  befl:  medi- 
cines which  can  be  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be 
fick,  he  may  rake  a  vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  ani- 
mals of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infefts,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  firings  are  feldom  attended 
with  danger,  unlcfs  when  a  perfon  happens  to  be 
ftung  by  a  great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time ; 
in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the 
inflammation  and  fwelling.  Sonrte,  for  this  purpofe, 
apply  honey ;  others  lay  pounded  pardey  to  the  part. 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice-treacle  is  likewife 
recommended ;  but  I  have  always  found  rubbing  the 
part  with  warm  falad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed, 
when  the  flings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the 
patient's  life,  which  is  fometimcs  the  cafe,  he  muft 

*  Tlie  praftice  of  fucking  out  poifon s  is  very  ancient ;  and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  oirt,^  '  this  is  the  iiioft'  likely  way  foi'  ej^trafling  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon 
docs  no  harm  -unkfs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a  Vvound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  wafh  his  niouth 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the 
leaft  inconveniency.  The  B/ylii  in  Africa,  and  the  Mofi  in  Italy, 
were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by  fucking 
the  wound;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America 
pradlife  the  fame  at  this  day. 

not 
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noE  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but 
muft  likewile  be  blc<J,  and  take  fome  cooling  mcdi* 
cines,  as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  ihould  drink 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  moft  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  efFe£ls  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  fronpl 
quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  eare- 
leflnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
againft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know,  and  all  poifonous  plants 
to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  poC- 
fible,  to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  diffi- 
cult a  tafk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poisonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and! 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ;  but,,_ 
as  they  prove  often  deftrudlive  to  cattle,  they  fhould!  ' 
be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds»  They  ought- 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be, 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood. of  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages ;  which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where  they 
moft  commonly  abound.    I  have  feen  the  poifonous 

hemlock,  henbane, wolfsbane,  and  deadly  night- fhade^- 
all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a  fmall  town,  where,' 
though  fcveral  perfons,  within  the  memory  of  thofe 
living  in  ic,  had  loft:  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
plants  i  yet  no  method,  that  I  could  hear  of,  had 

ever 
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jever  been  taken  to  root  them  outj  though  th'it 
.might  be  done  at  a  very  trifling  expence. 
•  Sej^dom  a  year  pafles  but  we  have  accounts  of  fe* 
veral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots  in* 
ftead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they 
had  gathered  for  inulhrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought 
-to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedt  to  the 
former,  and  to  put  .the  latter  entirely  ou-t  of  ufe. 
Muflhrooms  may  be  a  delicate  difn,  but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by  per- 
ions  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  fronri  an- 
other, and  take  every  thing  for  a  mulhroom  vihick 
has  that,  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a  poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  fo- 
reign countries;  but,. as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly 
intended  for  this  ifland,  we  (hall  pafs  thefe  over.  It 
may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  behoof' 
of.fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an 
effeftual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite, 
of  the  rattle-fnake. — The  prefcription  is  as  follows : 
Tal<:je  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fumr. 
mer,  roots  and  branches  together,  a  fufficient  quan-? 
t'l'ty  i  bruife  them  in  a  mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
jui.ee,  of  which'  give,  as  foon  as  pofllble,  one  large 
fpoonful  J  if  the  patient  be  fwelled,.  you  muft  force 
it'down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure  ;  but, 
if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give 
another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are 
dried,  they  mufl:  be  moiftened  with  a  little  water. 
To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a  leaf  of  good  to- 
bacco moiftened  with  rum,. 

We 
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We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who'' 
fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a  negro ;  for  the  difcovery^i 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a  hun- 
dred pounds  per  a»num  fettled  upon  him  durijig  life, 
by  the  General  Aflembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  poflible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  every  kind  of  poifon  j  but  as  we  have  very 
little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to 
recommend  the  moft  ftri£t  attention  to  the  following^ 
rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  to  bedifcharged  by  vomits,  clyflers,  and  purges; 
and,  when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a  . 
wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  different  fecretions,  efpecially  thofe  of  fweat, 
urine,  and  infenfible  perfpiration ;  to  which  may  be 
joined  antifpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off 
tenfion,  and  irritation  j  the  chief  of  which  are  opium, 
mu£k,  camphire,  and  afafcerida. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 
OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

IN  a  former  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  van i Hied.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons 
tampering  wiih  medicine  ia  this  diforderj  but  the 

danger 
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danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
muft  arifc  to  the  patient  from  art  early  knowledge  of ' 
his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a  pkn  of  regime 
•which,  if  it  does  not-  cure  the  difeafe,  wii'l  be  fare  to 
render  it  more  mildy  and  lefs  hurtful  to'  the  corff^i- 
tmion. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  contrail  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a  fort 
of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  neceffary,  and 
makes  the  patient  either  conceal  hi^.  difordcr  altoge- 
ther, or  apply  to  thpfe-  who  promife  a  fudden  and' 
fecret  cure  but  who  in  faft  only  remove  the  fymp- 
toms  for  a  time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in 
the  habit.  By  this  means  a  flight  infedion,  which 
might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  converted 
into  an  obftinate,  and  fometimes  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending 
this  difeafe  is,  that  it  aflumes  a  variety  of  differerit 
fhapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
alTemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a  fingle  one.  No  two 
difcafes  can  require  a  more  different  method  of  treat- 
ment than  this  does  in  its  different  ftagcs.  Hence 
the  folly  and  danger  of  trufling  to  any  particular 
noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums  are  how- 
ever generally  admitiiflered  in  the  fame  manner  to  all 
who  apply  for  them,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
the  degree.of  infection,  and  a  thoufand  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 

nurfes. 
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nurlcs,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diflblute  lives,  are  often  sffefted  with  if, 
and  frequently  iofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of 
their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy  condition 
of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our  excufe,  if 
any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavouring  to  point 
out  the  lymptoms  a,nd  cure  of  this  too  commoa 
difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
Ilages,  would  require  a  much  larger  fpace  than,  falls 
to  this  part  of  my  fubjeftj  I  fhall  therefore  confine- 
;  my  obfervations  chiefly  to  circumftances  of  import- 
ance, omitting  fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which 
'  occur  but  feldom.    I  ihall  likewife  pafs  over  the 
:hiflory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the  difl'erent  methods  of 
;  treatment  which  in  has  undergone  fince  it  was  firft 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  many  other  circum- 
ftances  of  a  fimilar  nature ;  all  of  which,  though  they 
!  might  tend  to  amufe  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him 
i  little  or  no  ufeful  knawledge, 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
xharge  of  infectious  matter  from  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration in  either  fex.    It  generally  makes  its  appear- 
ance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infedlioa  has 
been  received  i  fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or 
■three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of 
four  or  five  weeks.    Previous  to  the  difchar.cre,  the 
:  patient  feels  an  itching  with  a  f.nail  degree  of  pain  in 
'  the  genitals.    Afterwards  a  ihin  glary  matter  begins  • 

to 
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to  diftil  from  the  urinary  paHage,- which  ftains  the 
linen,  and  occafions  a  Imall  degree  of  titillationj 
particularly  in  the  time  of  hiaking  water  j  this  gra- 
dually increafing,  arifes  at  length  to  a  degree  of  heat 
and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived  about  the  ex-' 
tremity  of  the  urinary  pafiage,  where  a  flight  de- 
gree of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begin  td' 
appear. 

,  As  the  diforder  adviirices^  the  piin,  heat  of  urine, 
and  running,  increafe,  while  frefh  fymptons  daily 
enfiie.  In  men  the  ere6lions  become  painful  and  in- 
voluntary, and  are  more  frequent  and  lading  than 
when  natural.  This  fymptom  is  moft:  troublefome 
"when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which 
was  at  firft  only  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now 
begins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  pafl"age,  and  is 
mafl:  intenfe  jufl:  after  the  patient  is  done  making" 
•Water.  The  running  gradually  recedes  from  the 
colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  matter. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe  j  the  heat  of  urine  is 
io  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water, 
and  though  he  feels  a  conftant  inclination  this  way, 
yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and 
often  only  by  drops :  the  involuntary  ereftions  now 
become  extremely  painful  and  frequent  there  is  alfo 
a  pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  feat,  and 
the  running  is  plentiful  and  fliarp,  of  a  brownj 
greenifli,  and  fometimes  of  a  bloody  colour. 

By  a  proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms gradually  abates  i  the  heat  of  urine  goes  ofi^s 
the  involuntary  and  painful  eredionsi  and  the  heat 

and 
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and  pain  about  the  feat  become  eafier;  the  running 
alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whi'tcp  and  thicker,- 
till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhcea 
may  be  generally  diftinguifhed  from  any  other  dif- 
cafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies 
or  bladder,  the  ali>us  or  whites  in  women,  &c. 
But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes  away 
only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphincfter  of  the 
bladder  is  open  ;  whereas  in  a  gonorrhoea,  the  dif- 
charge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult  to 
diftinguifhj  and  mufl:  be  known  chiefly  from  its  ef- 
fects, as  pain,  communicating  the  infection,  &c. 

REGIMEN.  When  a  perfon  has  reafon  to 

fufpea  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infcdlion,  he 
'  bught  moft  ftriaiy  to  obferve  a  cooling  regimen,  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature,  as  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  falted,  high- 
:  feafoned,  and  fmokc-dried  provifions,  &c.  as  alfo  all 
aromatic  and  ftimulating  vegetables,  as  onions,  gar- 
lic, fhallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
:  ginger,  and  fuch  like.    His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
.confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light  pud- 
•  dings,  panado,-grueh,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  bariey- 
•water,  milk  and  v/atcr,  decoflionsof  marlli-mallows 
and  liquorice,  linfecd-tea,  or  clear  whey.    Of  thefe 
he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.    Violent  exercifc  of  all 
■  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  venereal 
pleafures,  are  to  be  avoided.    The  patient  muft 
beware  of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  vio- 
■Icnt,  he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

N  n  MEDU 
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MEDICINE.  A  virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  efFcdually  at  the  fame 
tin7e.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expect, 
nor  tbe.phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinu^^.for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  .or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a  flight  infedion  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a  few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injeding  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a  little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the 
•warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infe£lion,  they  will  at  lead  have  a 
tendency  to  leflen  its  virulence. 

To  effe6l  a  cure,  however,  aflringent  injections  will 
generally  be  found  neceflary.  Thefe  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but. I  think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  moft  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can 
be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire, but  it  is  bell  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and 
increafe  their  power  if  neceflary.  I  generally  order  a 
drachm  of  white  vitriol  to  be  diffolved  in  eight  or 
iiine  ounces  of  common,  or  rofe-water,  and  an  ordi- 
jiLwy  fyringe  full  of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  If  this  quantity  does  not  perform  a  cure, 
it.may, be  repeated,  and  the  dofe  increafed*. 

Whether. 

*  Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
•aftringent  inje*flions,  there  are  ftiil  many  praditioners  who  do 
not  approve  this  niode  of  praftice.  I  can  however,  from  much 
cxpcrjoiK-e,  aflert,  that  it  is  bot,h  the  mofl;  eafy,  elegant,  and  ef- 
ficacious method  of  cure  ;  and  that  any  bad  confequences  arifing 
from  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifconduiS  of  the  prac- 

{itionef 
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Whether  injedions  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling 
purges  are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They 
ought  not  however  to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  draftic 
kind.  Whatever  raifes  a  violent  commotion  in  the 
body  increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the 
difeafe  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or 
three  ftools  every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firfl 
fortnight,  and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth 
day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to 
remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  dimini0i 
the  running,  and  to  change  the  colour  and  confid- 
ence of  the  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
clear  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates  *. 

When 

tationer  himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
ufe  ftrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body  ;  others  ufe  efcharo- 
tic5,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  I  have  known  a  gonor- 
rhcea  adlualJy  cured  by  an  injeftion  made  of  green-tea,  and  would 
always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fucceed. 

•  If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a  folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conlKtution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.    Thefe  may  be 
.  diflblved  in  an  EngliOi  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin 
water-gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 
(  If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
•  drachmsof  the  forqier,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infufed 
:  all  night  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water.    The  infufion  may 
:be  ftrained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  falts 
(diflblved  in  it.    A  tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  every 
i  half-hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  eleftuary,  the  following  will  be 
I  found  to  anfA-er  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary  four 
tounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
:rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as 
■will  ferve  to  make  np  the  whole  into  a  foft  eleduary.    Two  or 

N  n  2  three 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  neccffary  at  the  beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mud- 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ft:rength  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  thediforder.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  oi 
gum  arabie,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently, in  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink.  If  thefe 
fhould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  become 
troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them  lefs 
frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether,  and 
take  equal  parts  of  gum  arabic,  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a  tea-fpoonful 
taken  in  a  cup  of  the  patient's  drink  four  or  five 
times  a-day.  1  have  generally  found  this  anfwer 
extremely -well  both  as  a  diuretic,  and  for  keeping 
the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  higli 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as  a 
fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
chufes  to  take  a  purge.     •  •     '  ■  -  ^  ^ 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  dimi-- 
■  niflied  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neccffary.    We  have  or- 
dered the  falts  to  be  diffolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  becaufe 
U  renders  their  operation  more  mild. 

i^-ct  Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may 
be  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat-bread 
and  milk,  fofcened  with  frefli  butter  or  fweet  oil. 
When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I  have  often 
known  the  moft  excruciating  pains,  during  the  in- 
flammatory ftate  of  the  gonorrhoea^  relieved  by  one 
or  other  of  thefe  applications.  1 
Ffw  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in 
the  fpermatic  veflels,  than  a  proper  trufs  for  the  fcro-» 
turn.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  the 
tellicles,  and  ftiould  be  worn  from  the  firfl:  appear- 
ance of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a  turn  to  be  often 

•  expected.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that  we  arc 
able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remiffion  of  the 

: inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far, as  to  make  it  fafe  to 

.have  rccourfe  to  the  great  antidote  iJierairy. 

Many  people,  on  the  firfl:  appearance  of  agonor- 

irhoea,  fly  to  tht  ufe  of  mercury.    This  is  a  bad  plan. 

.'Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  necefl"ary  in  a  gonorrhoea; 
and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifchief.    It  may 

;be  neceflfary  to  complete  the  cure,  but  can  never  be 

:proper  at  the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  above  haveeafed  the  pain, 
foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and 
rendered  the  involuntary  erc£lions  Icfs  frequent,  the 
^  N  n  3  ^  patient 
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patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is 
Jeaft  difagreeable  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  a 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a  fufficicnt  dok 
at  firfl:.  Should  they  affed  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  mufl:  be  leflened  j  if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a  bolus  with  a  little  of  the  conferve  of 
hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe  gra- 
dually increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of  the 
'moft  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  ufe  is 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken  in  the 
manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the  confirmed 
lues  or  pox.  I  have  always  found  it  one  of  the  moft 
fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly  ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  t6 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a  falivation,  unlefs  in  a  very 
-flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a  falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  oif  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off^  the  difeafe,  as  when  it 
continues  longer  in  the  body;,  and  is  difcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  muft  take  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel  to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  fliould  the  patient  catch  cold,  of  if  the 
pnercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak,  and  (he  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 
8  purge. 
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purge,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  taking,  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  half 
a  drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  diafcordium,  or  of  tht 
Japonic  confeclion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury's  affecting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing 
on  a  faliration,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives. 
With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been 
contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a  drachm, 
or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated 
every  other  dayj  but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient 
to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually 
increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a  bolus  nor 
;a  pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a  liquid  form,  as  it 
I  can  befufpended  even  in  a  watery  vehicle,  by  means 
1  of  gum-arabic  J  which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe, 
ibut  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affefting 
ithe  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpefts  a  better 
imedicine*. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
!be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
ifor  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
tthat  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and,  in  fdme  refpeds,  better.    It  muft  be  ac- 

*  Take  quick/liver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  amuci- 
'kgetwo  drachms;  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the  mucl- 
.lage,  in  a  marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely  > 
cdifappear:  afterwards  add  gradually,  Hill  continuing  the  tritura- 
ition,  half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  Tyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  fimple 
tcinnamon-water.  Two  table- fpoonfuls  of  this  folution  may  be 
uaken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the  beft  form  in 
which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a  gonorrhcea. 

N  n  4  knowledged. 
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knovvledged,  that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels  i  for  which  reafon,  when  a  plentiful  ufeof  it 
becomes  neceflary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to  the 
mercurial  pills.    The  common  mercurial,  or  blue 
ointment,  will  anfwer  very  well.    Of  that  which  is. 
made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  hog's- 
lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a  drachm  may  be  ufed. 
at  a  time.    The  bed  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at: 
night,  and  the  moft  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of: 
the  thighs.    The  patient  fhould  ftand  before  the: 
fire  when  he  rubs,  and  (hould  wear  flannel  drawers; 
next  his  flcin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the  ointment., 
If  ointment  of  a  weaker  or  ftronger  kind  be  ufed,, 
the  quantity  muft  be  increafed  or  dimini£hed  in. 
proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  infiam--- 
mation  of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat! 
and  feveriflinefs,  fliould  return,  or  if  the  mouthj 
fhould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath; 
become  ofFenfive,  a  dofe  or  i;wo  of  Glauber's  faks,, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the 
rubbing  intermitted  for  a  few  days.  Asfoon,  howr 
ever,  as  the  figns  of  fpitcing  are  gone  off,  if  the: 
vlrulency  be  not  quite  corredled,  the  ointment  mu(t 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is 
adminiftered,  its  ufe  mull  be  perfifted  in  as  long  as 
any  virulency  is  fufpedled  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  thefecond  ftage 
of  the  diforder,  though  fo  ftricb  a  regimen  is. .-not 
neceffary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftate,.  yet 
intemperance  of  every  kind  muft  be  avoided.  The 

foqd 
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food  mufl:  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  dlgeftion ; 
and  the  greateft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed 
with  rcfpeft  to  drink  is,  a  little  wine  diluted  with  ^ 
Tufficicnt  quantity  of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  arc 
to  be  avoided  in  every  fhape,  I  have  often  known 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  renewed  and  heightened, 
the  running  increafed,  and  the  cure  rendered  ex-? 
treraely  difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excef? 
five  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat 
of  urine,  and  forenefsof  the  genital  parts;  when  the 
quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  lefTened,  without 
any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle  fuper- 
vening;  when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary 
erections ;  and  laftly,  when  the  running  becomes 
pale,  whitifh,  thick,  void  of  ill  fmell,  and  tenacious 
or  ropy ;  when  all  or  moft  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear, 
the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may 
gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a  gleet  with  aftrin- 
genc  and  agglutinating  medicines. 

OF    GLEET  S. 

A  GONORRHOEA  frequently  repeated,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  often  ends  in  a  gleet,  which  may  either 
proceed  from  relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of 
the  difeafe.  It  is,  however,  of  the  greateft  importance 
in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of 
thefe  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difcharge  proves 
very  obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from 
aftringent  remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufped  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  latter;  but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant, 
and  is  chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimu- 

lated 
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lated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  ftraining  to  go  to 
ftool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly- 
owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a  gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore  a  pro- 
per degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed 
veflels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  medicines  re- 
commended in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  have 
recourfe  to  ftronger  and  more  powerful  aftringents, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark*,  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tor- 
mentil,  biftort,  balauftines,  tincture  of  gum  kino, 
&c.  The  injedlions  may  be  rendered  more  aftrin- 
gent  by  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  alum,  or  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  me- 
dicine. It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  thisfpecies 
of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe. 
The  chief  objedions  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are, 
a  full  habit,  and  an  unfound  Hate  of  the  vifcera. 
The  danger  from  the  former  may  always  be  leflened, 
if  not  removed,  by  purging  and  bleeding  j  but  the 

•  The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  allringents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefh  galls 
bruifed  two  drachms  j  boil  them  in  a  pound  and  a  half  of  water 
to  a  pound  :  to  the  ftrained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple 
linSure  of  the  bark.  A  fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken 
three  times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 

latter 
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latter  is  an  infurmountable  obftacle,  as  the  preflurc 
of  the  water,  and  the  fudden  contratlicm  o^"the  ex- 
ternal vclfels,  by  throwing  the  blood  with  too  much, 
force  upon  the  internal  parrs,  are  api  lo  occalion 
ruptures  of  the  veflels,  or  a  flux  of  humours  upon 
the  difeafed  organs.  But  where  no  objection  of  this 
kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head 
in  water  every  morning  ^afl:ing,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  together.  He  fhould  not,  however,  flay  long 
in  the  water,  and  fliould  take  care  to  have  his  fl^in 
dried  as  foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  lafl;  ftage  of  the  gonorrhoea:  the 
diet  muft  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the  drink 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which  a  little 
claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed.  Any 
perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they 
can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almofl:  no  expence, 
by  a  mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  correct  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  afi^efted,  as  the  deco6tion  of  china, 
farfaparilla,  faffafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordvce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obllinatc 
gleets  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  (landing,  efi'ec- 
tually  cured  by  a  mercurial  inunftion,  when  almofl; 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion ;  but  fays^ 
he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  belt  in  this 
cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and  other  ag- 
glutinating 
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glutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon  the  Doclof 
recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and  Venice 
turpentine*  ;  and  defires  that  their  ufe  may  be  ac- 
companied with  a  decoftion  of  guaiacum  or  farfa- 
parilla. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  At  all  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  pafiage,  are  the 
fuppurating  candles  or  bougies  j  as  thefe  are  prepared 
various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready 
made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the 
different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or 
teaching  the  manner  of  preparing  them  :  Before  a 
bougie  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it 
fhould  be  fmeared  all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent 
it  from  ftimulating  too  fuddenlyj  it  may  befuffered 
to  continue  in  from  one  tofeven  or  eight  hours,  ac- 
cording as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers 
are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excref- 
cences  in  the  urinary  pafTages  taken  away,  and  aa 
pbftru6lionof  urine  removed,  by  means  of  bougies, 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from  in- 
feftion  lately  contraded,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon 
lurking  in  the  blood  :  the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 

*  Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a  fufficient  degree  of 
hardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a  c^rachm.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the 
jnouth  (hould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  ofFenfivc,  they 
mull  be  difcontinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 
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the  firiland  fecond  ftages  of  a  gonorrhoea}  particu- 
larly when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draftic  purges,  violenC 
exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  of 
the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  necelTary, 
which  muft  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms  *.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  fleih,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a  heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefli  butter  or  oil, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  :  when  he  is  up, 
the  tefticle  fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by 
a  bag;  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from 
having  any  effefl. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  impra6licable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and 
extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a  complete 
antivenereal  ccurfe  as  fhall  enfure  him  againft  any  fu- 
ture uneafinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  rubbing 
the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  part,  if  free  from  pain, 
or  on  the  thighs,  as  direfted  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the 
patient  muft  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceffary,  for 
five  or  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  tefticle  all  the  while 
with  a  bag  or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with 
ftrong  decoctions  of  farfaparilla. 

*  I  have  been  of  ufe,  for  feme  time  paft,  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  tefticles,  which  praftice  has  always  been  followed  with 
the  mofl  happy  effefts, 

Whem 
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.  When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedt  a  fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
cirher  of  which  nnay  fupport  a  fcirrhous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poifon  is  correded,  the  parts  fliould 
be  fonncnted  daily  with  a  decoclion  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to 
the  poultice,  and  the  extrad  at  the  fame  time 
taken  inwardly  *.  This  praflice  is  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Stork  in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous 
cafes;  and  Mr.  Fordyce  aflures  us,  that  by  this 
method  he  has  cured  difeafed  tefticles  of  two  or  three 
years  (landing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the 
fcirrhus  had  begun  to  be  afFe<fted  with  pricking  and 
lancing  pains. 

^.  ,        OF  BUBOES. 

'  Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  In  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a  recent  infedion,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a  confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear 
foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  attempted  by 
difperfiorii  and,  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppu* 
ration.  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  a  buboe,,  the 
fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as  was  direfted  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  a  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  like- 
wife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  purges,  as  the 
decoflion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber's  falts, 
and  the  like.  If,  by  this  courfe,  the  fwelling  and 
other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we  may  {ik\y 

*  The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken 
in  the  manner  dii  eded  under  the  article  Cancer. 

proceed 
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proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  muft  be  con- 
tinued till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdued  *. 

But  if  the  bubo  fliould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  hear,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this 
purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordi- 
nary diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a  glafs  of  wine. 
Emollient  cataplafms,  confifting  of  bread  and  milk 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefli  butter,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part ;  and,  in  cold  conftitucions,  where  the  tu- 
mour advances  flowly,  white-lily-roots  boiled,  or 
fliced  onions  raw,  and  a  fufRcient  quantity  of  yellow 
bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fluctuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  fin- 
ger, it  may  be  opened  either  by  cauftic  or  a  lancet, 
and  afterwards  dreffed  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a  fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard,  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the 
indurated  glands  muft  be  confumed  by  cauftic  j  if 
they  iliould  become  fcirrhous,  they  muft  be  difiblved 
by  the  application  of  hemlock  both  externally  and 
internally,  as^irefted  in  the  fcirrhous  tefticle. 

OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  uJcersj 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a  gonor- 

*  For  the  difperfion  of  a  bubo,  a  number  of  leeches  applied 
to  the  part  aftected  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the 
^flamed  tedicle. 

rhcea. 
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§6o  OF  CMANCRES. 

rKoea,  They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner : 
Firft  a  little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes 
pointed  at  top,  and.is  filled  with  a  whitifh  matter  in- 
clining to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches 
generally  before  it  breaks :  afterwards  it  degenerates 
into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  a  vifcid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges  gra- 
dually become  hard  and  callous.  Sometirfies  the 
firft  appearance  refembles  a  fimple  excoriation  of  the 
cuticle ;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
footi  becomes  a  true  chancre, 

A  CHANCRE  is  fometimes  a  primary  afFeflion,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fympcomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a  confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  perns  of  men, 
&c*. 

When  a  chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  co- 
ition, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoaa.  The  patient  muft  obferve 
the  cooling  regimen,  lofe  a  little  blood,  and  take 
fome  gentle  dofes  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parrs 
afFefted  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 

*  When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infcftion 
may  be  communicated  by  kiffing.  I  have  feen  very  obftinate 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  believe  were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infefted  children,  or  hav- 
ing their  breafts  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  nurfes  who  refide 
in  the  neighbourheod  of  great  towns. 

foaked 
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loaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplafm 
may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in  moft 
cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accom- 
panied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nodurnal  pain£, 
fcurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a  confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  comftionly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the 
infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but 
frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  muft  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a  fymptom,  we 
ihali  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come 
to  treat  of  a  confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  moflof  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  alfo  given  a  fhort  view  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment j   there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which 
Ifometimes  attend  this  difeafe,  as  a  Jlrangury  or  ob- 
iflruftion  of  urine,  a pkymofts,  paraphymofis,  &c. 

A  STRANGURY  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a 
:fpafmodic  conftridlion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
'.-urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
tthe  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
^with  tolerable  eafe^   but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 

*  I  have  found  it  anfwer  extremeJy  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
'twice  a-day  with  calcmel.    This  will  often  perform  a  cure  with- 
^out  any  other  application  whatever.    If  the  chancres  are  upon 
-  they  may  be  wafhed  with  milk  and  water,  a  Ijttlc 

rn,  and  afterwards  the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 

O  o  galled  - 
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galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a  fudden  conftriftion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  and 
fonrietimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangury  is 
owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bLadder,  there  is  a  confliant  heat  and  uncafinefs  of 
the  part,  a  perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a  few  drops,  and  a 
troublefome  tenefmus,  or  conftant  inclination  to  so 
to  ftool.  ^ 

_  When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the 
common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions, 
fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed. 
Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired  efFeft,  bleeding, 
and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be  neceflary. 

'When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  in- 
flammation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleed- 
ing muft  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After 
bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters, 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may 
beadminiftered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a  tea-cupful  of 
barley-water,  to  an  Englifli  pint  of  which  fix  ounces 
of  the  fyrup  of  marlli-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre, 
may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  fliould  not  relieve 
the  complaint,  and  a  total  fuppreffion  of  urine  ftiould 
come  on,  bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient 
fet  in  a  warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  pro- 
per, in  this  cafe,  to  difcontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to 
4  draw 
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draw  off  the  water  with  a  catheter  3  but  as  the  pa- 
tient is  feldom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  vft 
would  rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougieSb 
Thefe  often  lubricate  the  paflage,  and  greatly  faci- 
litate the  difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin 
to  ftimulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs^  they  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  phymof.s  is  fuch  a  conftriclion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards j  the  puraphymofisy  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a 
conftridlion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans^  as  hin- 
ders it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafioh  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general^, 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomenta* 
tions  are  fufficienr.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  ot 
removing  the  ftridure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
with  a  mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipe* 
cacuanha,  and  one  grain  ,of  emetic  tartar,  may  be 
given  for  a  vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  en^ 

■  dcavours  to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on> 
and  fymptoms  of  a  beginning  mortification  appear* 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muft  be  fcarified 
witji  a  lancet,  and  if  neceffary,  divided,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  ftrangulation,  and  fet  the  imprifoned 
glans  at  liberty.  We  fhall  not  defcribe  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to 
be  done  by  a  furgeon.    When  a  mortification  has 

;a6lually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceflary,  befides  per- 
forming the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts 

O  Q  z  frequently 
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frequendy  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  camomile  flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the 
patient  a  drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or 
three  houfs. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifm^  chordeet  and  other 
diftortions  of  the  penisy  their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they 
prove  very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  ope- 
ration of  a  purgative  through  the  day. 

OF  A  CONFIRMED  LUES. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affeflions  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
^hiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  fl:iall  next  take  a  view  of  the  lues  in  its  ' 
confirmed  ftate,  that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  acflually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it  c 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the  0 
feveral  fecretions,   and  renders  the  whole  habit  ii 
tainted.  11 

,  The  fymptoms  of  a  confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in  c 
the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are  i: 
peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the  n 
patient  is  warm  in  bed;   fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a  y.ei-  ^ 
lowifli  coloOr,  refembling  a  honey-comb;  corroding  . 
ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  generally  5. 
begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they  creep  j. 
gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the 
nofe,  which  they  xieflroy ;.  excrefcences  or  exoftolcs 
arife  in  the  middle  of  the  boiies^  and  their  fpongy 
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ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  lead  acci- 
dencj  at  other  times,  they  are  fofc,  and  bend  like 
wax  J  the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  cal- 
lous, and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits^  groin,  and' 
mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,,. like  the  king's 
evil  ;  tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed 
in  the  lymphatic  velTels,  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
nerves,  as  the  gitmmo.tay  ganglia,  nodes,  tophs,  &c. 
the  eyes  are  affeded  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and 
fometimes  with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a 
fincrino-  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whilft  their  in- 
ternal  fubftance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  carious; 
at  'eno-th  all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  funftions 
are  depraved ;  the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid  ;  the 
body  emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  mife- 
rable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy  or  wafting  con-' 
fumpcion. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex;  as 
5cancers  of  the  breaft;  a  fuppreffion  or  overflowing 
ofthemenfes;  the  v/hites;  hyfteric  affcftions;  an 
inflammation,  abfcefs,  fcirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or 
ulcer  of  the  womb  ;  they  are  generally  either  barren 
or  fubjecl  to  abortion ;  or,  if  they  bring  children  i»nto 
the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half 
rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed  they 
arefeldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or 
at  the  fame  time;  fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufiicient  to  alarm  the  pa- 
tient ;  and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fufpect  the  infeilion  is 
lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fet 

O  o  3  about 
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about  the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moft  tragical 
confcquences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu-' 
rope,  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  iifed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
jmpoffible  to  cure  a  confirmed  lues  without  a  fali- 
vation;  this  method  is  now,  however,  pretty  ge-. 
nerally  laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  a& 
efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  ve- 
nereal poifon,  when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial 
ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation 
of  that  mineral  3  yet  experience  has  taught  me  to 
think  otherwife.  I  have  often  feen  the  moft  obfti- 
pate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of  mer- 
curial ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to  the 
faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I  fingular 
in  this  opinion.  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Clare, 
an  eminent  furgeon  of  this  city,  aiTures  me,  that  for 
fome  time  paft  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes, 
a  faline  preparation  of  mercury  with  moft  happy 
fuccefs,  This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies,  in  fmall 
portions  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a  gentle  degree 
offi  i(ftion,  it  is  immediately  abforbed,  and  produces 
its  full  effect  upon  the  fyftem,  without  doing  the  leaft 
injury  to  the  ftomach  or  bowels ;  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  the  application  of  this  moft 
active  and  powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exad  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  muft  be  taken^  or  the  time 

they 
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they  oiSght  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infe(5lion,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Aftruc  ob- 
ferves,  to  determine,  a  prion,  what  quantity  of 
mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceflary  to  cure  this 
diftemper  completely  ;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of, 
opofteriori,  from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
iymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  That  com- 
monly not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mer- 
curial ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three 
or  four  ounces  neceflary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  fhall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate^ 
This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe  for  the 
venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuftrious  Ba- 
ron VanSwieteni  and  wasfoon  after  introduced  into 
Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time 
phyfician  to  the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is 
as  follows:  One  grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  dif- 
folvedin  two  ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpi- 
rits;  and  of  this  folution,  an  ordinary  table-fpoon- 
ful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  "and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
fymptoms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To  thofe  whofe 
ilomach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fublimate  may 
be  given  in  form  of  pill  *. 

Several 

•  The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquor  that  the  patient  chufcs.  I  commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it 

O  0  4  night 
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Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  b'^en  re- 
commended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  beftowed 
upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with  mercury, 
fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting a  cure.  One  of  the  beft  we  know  yet  is 
farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared  and  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  in  the  Appendix  *. 
-  The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  affiftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the 
farfaparilla,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itfelf. 
Thofe  who  chufe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  may 
boil  an  ounce  of  the  frelh  bark,  taken  from  the  roor, 
in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dofe  of  this 
is  the  fame  as  of  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  Itage,  by  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  a  plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is 
ufed  either  frefh  or  dried ;  but  we  have  no  certain 
accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots -with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranun- 
culus, the  ceanothus,  &c.  but  whether  thefe  are 
defigned  to  difguife  or  affifl:  it,  is  doubtful.  The 
patient  takes  a  large  draught  of  the  decoiStion  early 

night  and  morning  in  half  a  glafii  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr. 
Debravv,  an  ingenious  chymift  of  this  pJace,  informs  me,  th.it 
he  prepares  a  fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
operation  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 
*  See  Appendix,  DccoSlion  of  Sar/aparilla. 

in 
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"in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  or- 
dinary drink  through  the  day 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
faffafrasi  but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
poflefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  lhall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  fliall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe 
with  a  few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infedtioTi. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS.. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be 
confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a  courfe  of 
mercury  in  any  form.    Ic  would  be  equally  ralh  and 

*  Though  we  are  ftill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  rhis  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
yet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety, 
and  fuccefs,  and  that  vnthout  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  confiderable  importance  to  dif- 
cover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  mak- 
ing trials  c*"  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts, 
and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ufe 
of.  All  people  in  a  rude  ftate  take  their  medicines  chiefly  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pofitffed  of  valuable  fecrecs 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  enlightened 
nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  nvake  no  doubt  but  fome  plants 
of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  difcover  them, 
would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  difeaife  as 
thofe  of  America.  It  mull  however  be  remembered,  that  what 
will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not  always  be 
found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  in  anotheri 

danger- 
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dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  aperfon  labour- 
ing under  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a  putrid  fe- 
ver, pleurify,  peripneunnony,  or  the  like.  It  would 
likewife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  cafes  as  a 
flow  heilic  fever,  or  the  lafl:  ftage  of  a  confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  lues ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a  lefs  danger- 
ous nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
mercury,  if  necelTary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered. 
If  the  patient's  ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted 
by  ficknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe, 
the  ufe  of  mercury  muft  be  poftponed,  till  by  time, 
reft,  and  nourilhing  diet,  it  can  be  fuffieiently  re- 
ftored. 

MERcuRy  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near 
at  hand.  Neither  fliould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near 
the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render 
it  neceflary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller 
dofcs,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual :  with  thefe 
precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured 
at  the  fame  time  j  if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaft  be 
kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought 
to  bed,  and  fuffieiently  recovered,  when  a  more 
cfFe6tual  method  may  be  purfued,  which,  if  fhe 
fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be  fufficient 
for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  in- 
fants with  the  greatcft  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a  falivation^  and 
makes  it  neceffary  to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft  pre- 
parations 
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parations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a  fparing  hand. 
A  fimilar  conduit  is  recommended  in  the  treatment, 
of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour 
under  a  confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities 
of  age  muft  render  people  lefs  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  a  falivation ;  but  this,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  is  never  neceflary;  befides,  we  have  ge- 
nerally found,  that  mercury  had  much  lefs  elFedt 
upon  very  old  perfons  than  .  on  thofe  who  v/ere 
younger. 

Hysteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fach 
as  are  fubject  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or 
who  are  afflifled  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  fcurvy, 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where 
any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either, 
if  pofTible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  leaft  palliated,  before 
the  patient  enters  upon  a  courfe  of  mercury.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  muft:  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  longer  intervals 
than  ufaal. 

The  moft  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
the  air  is  of  a  moderate  warmth  j  if  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  wc 
muft  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon, 
but  muft  adminifter  the  mercury;  taking  care, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  patient's  chamber 
warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  fcafon  of  the 
year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
necefTary  to  be  obferved  bqfore  we  proceed  to  ad- 
minifter a  courfe  of  mercury.    Some  lay  great  ftrefs 

upon 
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upon  this  circumflance,  obferving,  thatbyprevloufly 
^elax^ng  the  veflels,and  correflingany  diforder  which 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the 
mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  a6l  more  kindly,  but 
many  other  inconveniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  always  recommended  bleeding  and  gen- 
tle purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  mer- 
cury, and  fliall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always 
to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  con- 
ftitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the 
patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a 
few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the  mean 
time  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling.  Wine, 
and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife, 
and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided* 

A  PROPER  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by. 
fuch  as  are  under  a  courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention 
to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient's  life,  but 
often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a  cure.  A  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fuffic.ient  for  the 
cure  of  a  perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm,  and 
avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  who  cannot 
endure  to  put  the  fmalleft  reftraint  upon  his  appe- 
tites: indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  are  tho- 
roughly cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infe^lion, 
than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the 
infeftion  might  often  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
body;  and,  where  it  has  already  taken  place,  its 
effefts  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any 
„  perfon 
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perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpe^l  that  he  has  received  the 
infection,  he  ought  to  wafli  the  parts  with  water  and 
fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milic  and  water  ;  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  laft  may  likewife  be  injefted  up  the  urethra, 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Whether  this  difeafe 
at  firft  took  its  rife  from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  j  but 
wherever  that  prevails,  the  infeflion  is  found  in  its 
greatell  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to 
believe  that  a  ftridl  attention  to  cleanlinefs  would  go 
far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether*. 

*  I  have  not  only  often  feen  a  recent  infedlion  carried  off  in  a 
fevi^  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
jections, &c.  but  have  lilcewife  found  it  of  the  greateft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  flages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I  had  lately  a 
very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a  man  whofe  penis  was  almoft  wholly 
confumed  by  venereal  ulcers :  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to 
clean  them,  tiJl„  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other 
medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effefts  above  mentioned.  I  or- 
dered warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injefted  three  or  four  times 
a-day  into  all  the  finuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafli  out  the  matter; 
after  which  they  were  fluffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  frefh 
•  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took 
every  day  half  a  grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
dilTolved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englilh  quart  of 
the  decoction  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
v/eeks,  he  was  perfeftly  cured ;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
a  part  of  the  penis  was  aflually  regenerated. 

Doclor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a  fpecies  of  the  lues 
'venerea  which  prevails  in  the  well  of  Scotland,  ,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Si'wiru.  The  Dodor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  neglect  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
'Virtue;  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is 
fjmilar  to  that  of  a  confirmed  lues  «r  pox.  Thcj«w,  a  difeafe 
which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India 
iiland:,  r.jay  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fainc  manner. 

When 
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When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglefled,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a  diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  mud  be  attempted 
by  redorativcs,  as  a  milk  diet,  the  dccodion  of  far- 
faparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be 
occafionally  added.  It  is  a  common  pra6lice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.  This  is  a  very  proper  plan,  provided  the 
infeftion  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand  j 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts 
to  the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
difappointed.  I  have  frequently  known  the  difeafe 
return  with  all  its  virulence  after  a  courfe  of  goat- 
whey,  even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite 
fufficicnt  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  circumftances  attend- 
ing patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  arc 
often  laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  induces 
them  to  take  medicine  too  faft,  and  to  leave  it  off 
too  foori.  A  few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a  few 
days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be  fufficient  to 
perfect  the  curej  whereas,  by  negledt  of  thefe,  a 
fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  ftilll^fc  in  the  humours, 
which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at  length  contaminates' 
die  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this,  we  would  advife, 
that  the  patient  fliould  never  leave  off  taking  medi- 
cine immediately  upon  thedifappearing  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  but  continue  it  for  fome  time  after,  gradually 
leffening  the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground 
to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 
'  It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible, 
to  afcertain  the  exact  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe  j  for  which  reafon  it  will  always  be' 

a  much 
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a  much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too 
long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems  to  be 
the  leading  maxim  of  a  modern  praftitioner  of  feme 
note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his 
patient  to  perform  a  quarantine  of  at  leaft  forty  days, 
during  which  time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I  fup- 
pofe,  a  ftrong  decodlion  of  farfaparilla,  of  fome  other 
anti-venereal  fimple.  Whoever  takes  this  method, 
and  adds  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate, 
or  fome  other  adtive  preparation  of  mercury  to  the  de- 
codion,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  a  confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  dif- 
eafe, that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contract  it,  are 
either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a  proper  plan  of 
regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine; 
but  he  muft  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to  prevent  fuf- 
picions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft  of  the  fa- 
mily. This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  venereal  difeafe.  I  ne- 
ver knew  the  cure  attended  with  any  great  difficulty 
or  danger  where  the  patient  ftridly  followed  the  phy- 
fician's  advice  :  but  a  volume  would  not  be  fufHcient 
to  point  out  the  dreadful  confequences  which  pro- 
ceed from  an  oppofite  conduct.  Scirrhous  tefticles, 
ulcerous  fore  throats,  madnefs,  confumptions,  cari- 
ous bones,  and  a  rotten  progeny,  are  a  few  of  the 
blefiings  derived  from  this  fource. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard' 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A  per- 
fon  of  a  found  conftitution  contracts  a  flight  deoree 
of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without  taking^'any 
great  care,  or  ufing  much  medicine,  and  hence  con- 
dudes  that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe.    The  next 
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time  thedifeafe  occurs,  though  ten  times  more  viru- 
lent, he  purfues  the  fame  courfe,  and  his  conftitutioa 
IS  ruined.   Indeed,  the  different  degrees  of  virulence 
m  the  Imall-pox  are  not  greater  than  in  this  difeafe, 
though,  as  the  learned  Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome 
cafes  the  moft  fldlful  phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  ia 
others,  the  moft  ignorant  old  woman  c.^nnot  kill  the 
patient  in  that  diforder.    Though  a  good  conflitu- 
tion  IS  always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  crreat 
ftrefs  may  be.  laid  upon  it.    It  does  not  appear  from 
obfervation,  that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able 
to  overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion, 
after  it  has  got  into  the  habit.    In  this  cafe  a  proper 
courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  neceflary. 

Although  it  is  impoffible,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence>  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed 
and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and 
often  fuccefsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  adminifter  gentle 
purges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  ftate, 
and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in  any  form  that 
may  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.    The  fame 
medicine,  aflifted  by  the  decodion  of  farfapariila, 
and  a  proper  regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the 
conftit;ution  againft  the  further  progrefs  of  a  con- 
firmed pox,  but  will  generally  perform  a  complete 
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CHAP.  XLVIIL 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

WOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  domeftic  affairs ;  and  it  is  very 
;  proper  they  fliould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs  fit  ' 
:  for  the  more  adlive  and  laborious  employments.  This 
; indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too  far; 
sand  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are 
;  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free 
iair.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare 
!the  frefh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a  milk-maid  with  the 
]pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  time 
;is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  am 
(evident  diftindon  between  the  male  and  female  with 
1  regard  to  bodily  ftren^h  and  vigour,  yet  (he  cer- 
itainly  never  meant,  either  that  the  one  Ihould  be  al- 
'Ways  without,  or  the  other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
:figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
ftheir  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  fundions  of  the 
ibody.  Hence  proceed  obftruftions,  indigeftion,  fla- 
ttulence,  abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
'diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mo-, 
ithers  and  nurfca,  but  often  render  them  whimfical 
:and  ridiculous.  A  found  mind  depends  fo  much 
•upon  a  healthy  body,  that  where  the  latter  is  want- 
ing,  the  former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

I  HAVE  always  obferved  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
rbranches  of  hufoandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
'Wer-  almoa  zs  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 
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children  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the 
bad  efFeds  of  confinement  and  inaflivity  upon  both 
fexes  have  been  already  fhewn,  we  fhall  proceed  to 
point  out  thefe  circumftances  in  the  ftrufture  and  de- 
fign  of  females,  which  fubjeft  them  to  peculiar  dif- 
eafes  J  the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  evacua- 
iionSi  pregnancy^  and  Md- bearing.  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but  from  the  de- 
licacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fourcc 
of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

■  Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  ren- 
ders thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives. 
About  the  firft  appearance^of  this  difcharge,  the  con- 
ftitution  undergoes  a  very  confiderable  change^  ge- 
nerally indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for 
the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  neceffary,  as 
the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female  de- 
pends, in  a  great  meafure,  upon  her  condu6l  at  this 
period  *. 

^'ix.  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inftrudl  them  early  in  the  condudl  and  ma- 
nagement of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  Falfe 
mo'deHy,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or  hurt- 
ful afthis  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfortunes 
in  life,  which  a  few  fenfible  Icffons  from  an  experienced  matron 
might  have  prevented. .  Nor  is  care  lefs  neceffary  in  the  fubfe-? 
quent  returns  of  this  difcharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent 
affeftions  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often 
fufficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  in- 
capable of  procreation. 
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If  a  girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houle,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  adrive  bufinefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  (he  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  j  her  blood  not  being  duly- 
prepared,  fhe  looks  pale  and  wan  ;  her  health,  fpirits, 
and  vigour  decline,  and  fhe  finks  into  a  valetudinary 
for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thofe 
unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too  much  indul- 
gence, or  their  own  narrow  circumftances,  are,  at 
this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and 
free  air. 

A  LAZY  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
I  hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
'with  complaints  from  obftrudlions  amongft  the  more 
laclive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fexj  whereas  the 
i indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
:are,  in  a  manner,  eat  up  by  the  chloroJIs,  or  green- 
ificknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wilh  to  efcape 
ithefe  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inadivity,  as 
;their  greatefl:  enemies,  and  to  be  as  muc4i  abroad  in 
tthe  open  air  as  poflible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
;about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond 
'ef  all  manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in  ir,  till 
•their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue 
iodigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a  numerous  train 
of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  ut- 
ttcrly  impoffible  that  the  fecretions  Ihould  go  properly 
con :  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  aa 
indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafli,  are  not 
^•nly  fubjcdl  to  obftruftions  of  th«  menfesj  but  like- 
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wife  to  glandular  obflruclions  j  as  the  fcrophula  or 
king's  evil,  &c. 

A  DULL  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  fee  a  fprightly  girl 
who  docs  not  epjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave> 
moping,  nrielancholy  creature,  proves  the  very  prey 
of  vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for 
mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  k  therefore  be  indulged. 
It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a  ftock  of  health 
in  time  of  youth,  is  as  neceflary  a  piece  of  prudence, 
as  to  make  provifion  againft  the  decays  of  old  age. 
While  therefore  wife  Nature  prompts  the  happy 
youth  to  join  in  fprightly  amufements,  let  not  the 
fevere  didtates  of  hoary  age  forbid  the  ufeful  im- 
pulfe,  nor  damp,  with  ferious  gloom>  the  feafon  de-' 
ftined  to  mirth  and  innocent  feftivicy. 
.  Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  ai 
fine  fhape,  and  foolifhiy  imagine,  that  this  can  be 
acquired  by  lacing  themfeives  tight.  Hence,  by 
fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
^ligeftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been  j 
but,  as  fafljions  change,  it  may  come  about  again  : 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  i 
^npvv  many  fennaies  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  dire- 
ful cfFc(5ls  of  that  wretched  cuRom  which  prevailed 
fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 
a  fize  in  the  middle  as  polTible.  Human  invention 
could  not  pofiibly  have  devifed  a  practice  more  de- 
flruitiye  to  health.  > 
;  After  a  female^  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
jwii.c^i?  the  mnfts  ufually  begin,  lo.tiow,  and  they  do 
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not  appear,  but,  on  th^  contrary,  her  health  and 
fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advill-,  inltead  of 
fhutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe,  and  dofing  her 
with  Reel,  afafoetida,  and  other  naufeous  drugs,  to 
place  her  in  a  ficuation  where  (he  can  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  free  air  and  agreeable  company.  There  let  her  eat 
vvholefome  food,  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  amufc 
herfelf  in  the  mofl:  agreeable  manner  -,  and  we  have 
little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  afTifted,  will 
do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  fhefeldom  fails,  unlefs 
where  the  iaulc  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difcharge  inthe  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inftan- 
taneous  as  to  lurprife  females  unawares.  It  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach; as  a  fenfe  of  hear,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins;  diftenfion  and  hardnefs  of  the  breafts ; 
head-achi  lofs  of  appetite ;  laffitude;  palenefs  of  the 
countenance ;  and  fometimes  a  flight  degree  of  fever. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which 
■  the  menftrual  flux  ufually  begins,  every  thing  fhould 
becarefully  avoided  which  may obftruft  that  neceflary 
and  falutary  evacuation  ;  and  all  means  ufed  to  pro- 
mote it;  as  fitting  frequently  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
ater,  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateft  care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obflruft  them.  Females  ought  to 
be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  ac 
the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is 
cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  ought  to  be 
avoided  ;  as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Fifli, 
and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  digeftion.  are 
airo  to  be  avoided.    As  it  is  impoflible  to  mention 
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every  thing  that  may  difagree  with  individuals  at  this 
time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to  be 
very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with  he/felf,  and 
carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Coj.D  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  diforders  from  colds, 
caught  while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all 
other  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upoa 
their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfpefl  in 
their  condud  at  fuch  times.  A  degree  of  cold  that 
will  not  in  the  leaft-  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will, 
at  this  period,  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health 
and  conftituion. 

The  greatefl:  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind,  which  fliould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful 
as  poffible.  f^very  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  paffions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affeaions  of  the  mind, 
often  occafion  obftrucflions  of  the  menflrual  flux, 
■which  prove  abfolutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftructed,  except 
in  the  (late  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be 
Tufed  tp  reftbre  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recom- 
mend fufficient  exercife,  in  a  dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air  J  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  v^eak 
;^nd  languid,  generous  liquors  alfo  cheerful  com- 
pany, and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obftruftions  proceed  frpm  a  \veak  relaxed 
ftate  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affifl:  the  body  iri 
preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  arp  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 

other 
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other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron 
may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to 
an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it  has  ftood  for  two  or 
three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a  wine- 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  :  or  prepared  fteel  may 
be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  drachm,  mixed  with  a 
little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
bark  and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance , 
orinfufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable, to  the  patient. 

When  obftruftions  proceed  from  a  vifcid  ftate  of 
the  blood  i  or  for  women  of  a  grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, are  neceffary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm 
Vater,  to  take  now  and  then  a  cooling  purge,  and  to 
live  upon  a  fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  fhould  be 
whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe  ought  to  take 
fufncient  exercife,  A  tea^fpoonful  of  the  tinfture  of 
black  hellebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  frdm'  afFeflions  of  the 
.  mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fl:iould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
fhe  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her 
affliction,  fhe  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A  change  of  place,  by 
pfefenting  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  new  objeds^ 
has  often  a  very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deepeft  diftrefs.  A  foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the 
lafl:  importance. 

An  obftruftion  of  the  inenfes  is  often  the  effeft  of 
(Other  maladies.    When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of 
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giving  medicines  to  force  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  en- 
deavour to  reftore  the  patient's  health  and  llrength. 
When  that  is  elfeded,  the  other  will  return  of 
courfe. 

,BuT  the  menflrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  and  oedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfies, 
and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or 
fifty,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed 
from  a  fedentary  life;  a  full  diet,  confifting  chiefly 
of  faked,  high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food  j  the  ufe  of 
Ipirituous  liquors  j  excefllve  fatigue  j  relaxation  j 
a  diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood  j  violent  paflions  of 
the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any 
error  in  the  patient's  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to 
that  which  induced  the  diforder  muft  be  purfued,  and 
fuch  medicines  taken  as  have  a  tendency  to  reftrain 
the  flux,  and  counteraft  the  morbid  afFeflions  of  the 
fyftem  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  reflrain  the  flux,  the  patient  Ifiould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  flie  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  to 
live  upon  a  cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread  j  and  to  drink  decodlions  of  nettle- 
roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufti- 
pjent  to  flop  the  flux,  ftronger  aftring'enrs  may  bq 
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ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  &c  *. 

The  uterine fiux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quanticy.  What  is  iifually  called  the  fluor  ali>uSj  or 
whites,  is  a  very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  ex~ 
tremely  -hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  difcharge, 
however,  is  not  always  white,  but  fometimes  pale, 
yellow,  green,  or  of  a  blackifh  colour  j  fometimes  ic 
is  fharp  and  cprrolive,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  &c. 
It  is  attended  with  a  pale  complexion,  pain  in  the 
back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other 
figns  of  debility.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a  re- 
laxed ftate  of  the  body,  arifing  from  indolence,  the 
exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery 
diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  mufl:  take  as 
much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Pier 
food  fbould  be  folid  and  nouriihing,  but  of  eafy  digef- 
tion  ;  and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  pore  or 
claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Bridol,  or  lime-water. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I  have  often  known 
ftrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  effeft  j  and 
fometimes  a  milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a  cure.  The 
patient  oughf  not  to  lie  too  long  a-bed.    When  me- 

"  Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be 
pounded  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perfo  ns  whofe  ilomachs  cannot  bear  the  allumi  may  take  two 
tible-fpoonfuls  of  the  tindlureof  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

if  thefe  Ihould  fail,  half  a  drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken, 
in  a  glaf?  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day, 
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diciive  is  necefTary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought  always  to 
be  taken  in  fubftance.  In  warm  weather,  the  cold 
bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftop- 
page  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is 
fufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to 
deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo 
many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  diforders,  or 
die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  however,  as 
furvive  it,  without  contrafting  any  chronic  dif- 
cafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  thart 
they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to 
a  very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a  fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nou- 
rilliing  kind,  as  flell),  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  like- 
>sfife  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body 
Op,i?n,  ;  .This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice 
a-week,  a  little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera  picra 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  oftqn  happens  that  women  of  a  grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  ether  pares  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
fljould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubflituted  in  their  ftead.  Womeii 
who  will  haVe  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon 
after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafesj,  or  fall  into  thofe  of 
a  chronic  nature. 
9 
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OF  PREGNANCY.- 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a  difeafe,  yet  that  ftate 
is  ofcen  attended  with  a  variety  of  pomplaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  fometinnes  require  the  af- 
fiftance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more 
healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  othee 
timci  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe:  moft 
of  them  breed  in  forrow,  and  are  frequently  indifpofed 
during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few  fatal 
difeafes,  however,  happen  during  that  period  j  and 
hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be  called  dan- 
gerous. We  (hall  therefore  pay  particular  attention 
to  it,  as  it  proves  generally  fatal  to  the  child,  ^nd 
fonnetimes  fo  to  the  mother. 

Pregnan't  women  are  often  affli£led  with  the 
heart-burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife, 
in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  ha- 
rafied  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the 
morning.  The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints 
has  alfo  been  (liewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth- 
ach  are  very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy* 
The  former* may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping 
the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs, 
roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is 
very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  neceffary.  For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  we  muft  refer  to  that  article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women 
might  be  mentioned,  as  a  cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fupprefTion  and  incontinency  of  urine, 
bcc.  but  as  all  of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  be- 
fore, it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  them. 

Every 
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Every  pregnant  wonnan  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger 
of  abortion.  This  Hioiild  be  guarded  againft  witK 
the  greatefl:  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  confti- 
tution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  lame 
misfortune  afterwards  ».  Abortion  may  happen  at 
any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  moft  common  in 
the  fecond  or  third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within 
the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually  called  a  falfe  conception  • 
if  after  the  feventh  month,  the  child  may  often  be 
kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child  J  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mothers 
great  evacuations ;  violent  exercife  j  raifing  great 
weights;  reaching  too  high i  jumping,  or  ftepping 
from  an  eminence;  vomiting;  coughing;  con- 
vulfion-fits;  ftrokes  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers j 
difagreeable  fmells;  excefs  of  blood;  indolence; 
high  living;  or  the  contrary;  violent  paffions  or 
affedlions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ;  a  dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs;  a  flight  degree  of 
coldnefs,  orlhivering ;  ficknefs;  palpitation  of  the 
heart;  the  breafts  become  flat  and  foft;  the  bcllv 

•  Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life  ;  yet  there  are  not  a  few  who  run  this  rifk  merely  to 
prevent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is 
furely  a  moft  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  mofl 
abandoned,  be  viewed  without  horror  ;  but  in  the  decent  matron, 
it  is  IHII  more  unpardonable.— Thofe  wretches  who  daily  adver- 
life  their  afliflance  to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  in  my 
opinion,  the  moft  fevere  of  all  human  punilhm«nts. 

falls  ; 
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falls  j  and  there  is  a  difcharge  of  blood  or  watery  hu^- 
moiirs  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  rf-laxcd  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors; 
to  rife  early,  and  go  foon  to  bed ;  to  fliun  damp 
houfes ;  to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  buc 
to  avoid  fatigue ;  and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp 
foggy  weather,  if,  they  can  fhun  it. 

Women  of  a  full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a  fpare  diet, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of 
blood.  Their  diet  (hould  be  of  an  opening  nature, 
confifting  principally  of  vegetable  fubftances.  Every 
woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and 
eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  de- 
praved, ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will 
permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a  mattrafs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  ftiould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a  heathing  nature.  Her  food 
fhould  confift  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oat-meal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought 
TO  be  taken  cold. 

If  (he  be  able  to  bear  it,  flie  fiiould  lofe,  atkaft,- 
half  a  pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley-water  fharpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  ;  or  flie  may  take  half  a  drachm  of  powdered 
nitre,  in  a  cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours. 
If  the  woman  be  feizcd  with  a  violent  loofenefs,  fh6 
ought  to  drink  the  decodlion  cif  calcined  hartlhorh: 

prepared. 
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prepared.  If  (lie  be  afFefted  with  vomiting,  let  hef 
take  frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mix- 
ture. In  genera),  opiates  are  of  fervicej  but  they 
fliould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  wonaen,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a  certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to 
be  bled  a  few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this 
means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above  prefcribed, 
they  might  often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

.  THOUGH  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underftood  as  reftraining 
pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This 
would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary  way. 
Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  in- 
duces a  plethora,  or  too  great  a  fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of  abortion. 
There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo  delicate  a 
texture,  that  it  is  neccffary  for  them  to  avoid  almoft 
every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 
> 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
*  in  child-bed  j  and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are 
moft  apt  to  defpife  the  neceflary  precautions  in  this 
ftatc.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives. 
They  think,  when  the  labour-pains  are  ended,  the 
danger  is  ovcfi:  but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  laid 
to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom 
fail  to  expel  the  f^slus  ;  but  proper  care  and  manage- 
ment are  certainly  neccffary  for-  the  recovery  of  the 
mother.    No  doubt,  mifchief  may  be  done  by  too 

much 
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much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  females  " 
who  have  the  greaceft  number  of  attendants  in  child- 
bed generally  recover  woril.  But  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  ftate  of  child-bed.  Exceffive  care  always  de- 
feats its  own  intention,  and  is  generally  more  dan- 
gerous than  none  at  all  *. 

DuRiN'G  adlual  labour,  nothing  of  a  heating  nature 
muft  be  given.  The  woman  may,  now  and  then, 
take  a  little  panadb,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toaft 
and  v/ater,  or  thin  groat  gruel.  Spirits,  wines^  eor- 
dial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a 
view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth, 
for  the  moft  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Befides, 
they  endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often' 
occafion  violent  and  mortal  hemorrhages,  or  difpofe 
her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

•  Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
pradlifed  as  an  employment  Tince  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time ; 
yet  it  is  ftill,  in  moft  countries,  on  a  very  bad  footing.  Few  wo- 
men think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  be  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufi- 
nefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  ihz/cetus;  _but  it  is  equally  true,  th^t  moft  women.in  child- 
bed reqnire  to  be  managed  with  f,iill  and  attention,  and  that  they 
are  often  hart  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  offi-". 
cious  midwives.  The  mifchief  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater 
than  is  generajly  imagined;  moft  of  which,  might  be  prevented 
fcy  allowing  no  women  to  pradife  midwifery  but  fuch  as  are  pro- 
perly qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it  would  not 
only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would  prevent  the 
nece/Bty  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and  difagrecable 
branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  prope* 
for  the  other  fex. 


When 
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When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  td 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be 
adminifteredi  and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the 
fteams  of  warm  water.  The  pafTage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a  Wttle  foft pomatum  or  frefh  but- 
ter, and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied 
over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a  draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,  but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  direftions  are  fuf- 
ficient  in  natural  labours;  and  in  all  preternatural 
cafes,  a  Ikilful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to 
be  called  as  foon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible*.  Her  food  fliould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
many  exceptions.  I  have  known  feveral  women,  whofe 
fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without 
folid  food  and  generous  liquors  j  to  fuch,  a  glafs  of 
wine  and  a  bit  of  chicken  muft  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient 
fhould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be 
in  all  refpefts  teated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of  the 

*  We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom 
which  flilT  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  collefling  a 
number  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefc,  inftead 
of  being  ufeful,  fefve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obftruft  the 
neceflary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient  with  theii 
noifej  and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do 
rnudh^  mifchief. 
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me}ips.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths, 
which  have  ^een  wrung  out  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
.parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine,  fhould  be 
applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the  thighs :  Thefe 
muft  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry  j  and  may  be  dif- 
continued  as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates*. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a  little  fafi'ron  in  it  j  and 
to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway- feeds,  or  a  bit  of 
orange-peel  in  them  ;  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  may  likewifc  be  frequently  taken  in  a  cup 
of  any  of  the  above  liquors;  and  if  the  patient  be 
reftlefs,  a  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now 
and  then  be  mixed  with  a  cup  of  her  drink.  If  fne 
be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  following  powders 
may  be  taken  in  acup  of  her  ufual  drink,  every  five 
'  or  fix  hours  f. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a  dangerous  and 
inot  unfrcquent  difeafe  after  delivery.    Jt'^is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are 
igreatly  increafed  upon  touching;   by  the  tenfion  or 
itightnefs  of  the  parts;  great  weaknefs ;  change  of 

•  In  a  violent  ftooding  after  delivery,  I  have  feen  very  good 
-^efts  from  the  foilowing  mixture:  Take  of  penny-royal  water 
£mple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces' 
cacid  elfeir  of  vitriol  a  drachm.    Mix,  and  take  two  table-fpdon* 
.•fuls  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  necc/Tary. 

t  Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
:two  drachms,  faftVon  powdered  half  a  drachm  ;  rub  them  toge- 
rJierinamortar,  and  divide  the  ^vhole  into  eight  or  nine  dofes 

When  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hylterical 
-  -plaints,  fhe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
.     c  tincture  of  afafa-tida  in  a  cup  ofpenny-royal  tea 
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countenance.j  aconftant  fever,  with  a  weak  and  hard 
•pulfc  i  a  flight  delirium  or  raving;  fometimes  in- 
ccirant  vomiting  ;  a  hiccup  ;  a  difcharge  of  reddifb, 
{linking,  fliarp  water  from  the  womb  ;  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  frequently  to  ftool ;  a  heat,  and  fome- 
times total  fuppreflTion  of  urine. 

This  mufl:  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The 
drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water;  in  a  cup 
of  which  half  a  drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diffolved, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of 
warm  milk  and  water  muft  be  frequently  adminifter- 
ed;'  and  the  belly  fhould  be  fomented  by  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A  SUPPRESSION  of  the  lochia^  or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  mult  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  th 
womb.    In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  plenti 
ful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations 
of  the  parts  affefted.    In  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts 
may  be  embrocated  with  a  little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or 
the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them 
The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to  the  bread,  or  it 
Ihould  be  drawn  by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk 
fever,  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breafl 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  th 
firfl  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and 
common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mo 
ther  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  ought 
cither  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breafls 

A  frequcntl 
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frequently  drawn,  at  Jeafl:  for  the  firft  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  thcdifeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breafl:,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafeit  application  is  a  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter* 
This  may  be  renewed  twici  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be 
either  difcufTed  or  brought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe 
of  repellentSj  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dangerous;  they 
often  occafion  fevers,  and  fometimes  cancers;  where- 
as a  fuppuration  is  feldom  attended  with  any  danger, 
and  has  often  the  moft  falutary  effedls. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may 
be  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or 
a  little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on 
thenn.  I  have  feen  Hungary-water  applied  to  the 
ilipples  have  a  very  good  effect.  Should  the  com- 
plaintproveobftinate,  a  cooling  purge  may  be  given, 
'■which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  women 
:in  child-bed  :  but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
'■we  (hall  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated 
IHoffman  obferyes.  That  this  fever  of  child- bed  wo- 
:men  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
:their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  mo- 
.derate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a  gentle  laxative 
of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar;  not  forget- 
tting  to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and  avoid  all  lliarp 
^ir.  When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be 
•haftened  with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the 
:bk>od  and  humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  com- 
rmotions.  Care  (bouJd  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  thac 

Q^q  2  the 
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the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly;  and  if  th^ 
pulfe  be  quick,  a  little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome  other 
cooling  medicines,  fnould  be  adnriiniftered. 

The  rrtoft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  pierpercl,  or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometioies  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner, 
and  at  oth^r  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear before  the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

■  If  begin's,"  like  moft  other  fevers,  -  with  a  cold  or 
fliivering  fit,  which  is  fuccceded  by  reftleflnefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  and  bilious 
vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  depreffion  of  fpirits 
ahxi  lofs  c>f  ftrength.  A  great  pain  is  ufually  felt  in 
the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  j  a  fudden 
change  in  the  quantity  6r  quality  of  the  lochia  a'lfo 
takes  place;  and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a  ienefnmsy  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
ftool.  The  urin<^,  which  is  very  high-coloured,  is 
difchargcd  in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with 
pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a  confiderable 
bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the 
flighted;  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a 
few  dnys,  the  fymptoms  of  inflam.mation  ufually 
fubfide,  and  rlie  dlfeafe  acquires  a  more  putrid  form. 
At  this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a  bilious  or  putrid 
loofenels,  of  an  obftinate  and  dangerous  nature, 
comes  on,  ahd  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all 
its  future  progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  m.ore  ficill  and  attention  than  this ;  confequently 
the  bed  slTjftancc  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  fooii 

as 
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as  poflible.  In  women  of  plethoric 'conftltutlons', 
bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning  ; 
it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not 
to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflammation 
rife  high  J  in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  necelTary  to  ap- 
ply a  bliftering-plafter  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fhould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence,  and  lliorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  rriay  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a  cup  of  wine-whey;  warm  ap- 
plications to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bot- 
tles or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,. ^^,d  fuch 
like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  'water,  or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered 
ithrough  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  be- 
'ineficial  by  promoting  a  difcharge  from  the  inteftines, 
and  alfo  by  adling  as  a  kindly  fomentation  to  the 
wonjb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care  however  is 
requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of  the  tender-j 
nefs  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a  vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  in- 
creafe  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
ftead  a  gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool, 
the  body,  and  to  procure  a  free  difcharge  of  the  bile 

*  Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiftering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-bed.    I  have  known  a  woman,  who 
^was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  moll  imminent 
,'danger,  by  a  ftrong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious 
■ffidwifs. 

QLq  3  The 
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The  medicine  which  I  have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  bed  in  this  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a  (top  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefiTen  the  violence 
of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient 
be  reRlefs,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup 
of  poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftools  fliould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  patient,  a  ftarch  clyfter,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 
as  occaflon  fhall  require;  and  the  drink  may  be 
rice-water,  in  every  EngliOi  pint  of  which  half  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic  has  been  dilTolved.  Should 
thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  Columbo-root, 
or  fome  other  ftrong  aftringent.  . 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting,  yet^when  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
protraded,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  eva- 
cuations, it  will  be  neceflary  to  lupport  her  witk 
nourifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials. 
-  It  was  obferved  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a  putrid  form.  In 
.this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  mufi:  be  given,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances  may 
■  require.  As  the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to 
purge,-  it  may  be  given  in  decoftion  or  infufion, 
mixed  with  the  tindure  of  rofes,  or  other  gentle 
afcringents  :  or,  afcruple  of  the  extradl  of  bark  with 
half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of  lau- 
danum, may  be  made  into  a  draught,  and  given 
every  fecond,  third,  pr  fourth  hour,  as  fhall  be 
found  necefiary. 

Whin 
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When  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  ofnou- 
rifhmenc,  the  pacient  may  be  lupported  forfome  time 
by  clyfters  of  beef-tea,  or  chicken- water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,every  wonnan  in  chiid-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfedlly  eafy ;  her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool,  and 
properly  ventilated.  There  is  ficJt  any  thing.raorc 
hurtful  to  a  woman  in  this  fituation  than  being  kept 
too  warm.  She  ought.not  to.haye  her  body  bound 
too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from  bed,  after  deli- 
very j  catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  j  and  a 
proper  attention  fhould'  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  ihe  breafts  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn;  and  if  they, are  filled  pre- 
vious to  the  cinfet  of  a- fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its 
firft  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  n^ilk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in 
this  ftate.  Coftivtnefs  is  likewife  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  be  beft  effected  by  the  ufe  of  mild  clyfters 
and  a  laxative  diet. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
^omen  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above,  all 
things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe 
circumftances  oblige  them  to  quic'  their  bed  too 
foon,  often  contract  difeafes  from  .  cold,  of  which 
they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor  are  not  bet- 
ler  taken  care  of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greateft 
hazafd  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a  fort  of  a  bagnio  .for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
^days,  and  then  drefled  out  to  fee  company.  The 
'ganger  of  this  conduct  muft  be  obyipus  to  every 
.  .  •  .  •• 
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The  fuperftitioiis  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houie  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
are  damp,  and  moft  of  them  cold;  confequently 
they  are  the  very  worft  places  to  which  a  woman  can 
go  to  make  her  firft  vifir,  after  having  been  confined 
in  a  warm  room  for  a  month. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women 
who.  have  not  children  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of  health. 
It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  high  living, 
grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  aa 
obftrnftion  or  irregularity  of  the  menfrrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  a 
barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  no- 
thing is  more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent. 
The. inhabitants  of  every  country  are  prolific  in  pro- 
portion to  their  poverty  J  and  it  would  be  an  eafy 
imattfer  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  women,  who,  by 
being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a  milk  aiid  vege-i 
Hble' diet,  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  chil- 
Bren,- though  they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the 
rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the 
better  fort  of  peafants,  th^-y  would  feldom  have 
caliFe  to  envy  their  poor  vaflals  and  dependants  the 
blefBng  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  ofi^spring,  while 
they  pine  in  forrow  fo'r  the  want  of  even  a  fingle 
heir  to  their  exterifive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
jfiates  the  humours,  but  induces  a  general  relaxation 

of 
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of  the  folidsj  a  flate  highly  unfavourable  to  pro- 
ttreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the 
following  courfe:  Firfl,  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air;  fecondly,  a  diet  confining  chiefly  ofmillc 
and  vegetables  *i  thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  me- 
dicines, as  fteel,  allum,  dragon's  bloody  elixir  of 
vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvlaa 
bark,  &c.  and  laftly,  above  all,  the  cold  bath. 

Barrenness  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  pafTions  which 
tend  to  obftruCl  the  menftrual  flux.  When  barren- 
nefs  is  fufpected  to  proceed  from  afFedlions  of  the 
mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  poffible;  all  difagreeable  objects  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amule  and  en- 
tertain the  fancy. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

MISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
Hate  of  infancy.    He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  ftands 

*  Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter;  adding, 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-doftor  of 
Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for 
9  confiderable  time,  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet. 

much 
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much  longer  in  need  of  the  protedion  and  care  of  his 
parents;  bgt,  alas!  this  care  is  not  always  beftowed 
upon  him;  and  when  it  is,  he  often  fufFers  as  much 
from  improper  management  as  he  would  have  done 
from  negled.  Hence  the  officious  care  of  parents, 
nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one.of  the  moftfruit- 
ful  fources  of  the  diforders  of  infants*. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that 
th/5  firft  difcafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their 
bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  leaft  to  be  wondered  af, 
as  they  are  in  a  manner  poifoned  with  indigeftible 
drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  ftomach  cannot 
digeft  may  be  confidered  as  a  poifon ;  and  unlefs  it 
f.aa  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  byftool,  it  muft  occa- 
fion  ficknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic  affedions  of  the 
bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call  inward  fits, 
and  at  laft  convulfions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat 
that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  me- 
thod of  cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poflible. 

*  Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives  we  fhall  ad-r 
ducc  only  one  inftance,  viz.  the  cbmmon  pradice  of  torturing  in- 
fants by  Squeezing  their  breafts,-  to  draw  off  themillii  as  they  call 
it.  Though  a  fmall  quantity  of  moillure  is  gienerally  found  in 
the  breafts  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to 
give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I  haV6  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammaticHi  .and  fuppura* 
lion  of  the  breafts ;  but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  ita 
being  omitted.  When  the  breafts  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a  foft  poultice,  or  a  little  of  the 
diachylon  plafter,  fpread  thin  upon  a  bit  of  "foft  leather,,  about 
the  fize  of  half  a  crown,  and  applied  over  each,  nippk.  Thefe 
may  be  fuifered  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears. 

The 
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The  mofl:  fafc  and  effedual  method  of  doing  this  is 
by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a  little  fugar.  A  tea- 
fpgonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  operates  i  or,  what  will 
more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a  grain  of  emetic 
tartar  may  be  difTolved  in  three  ounces  of  water, 
fweetened  with  a  little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 
Thofe  who  are  not  fond  of  ufing  the  emetic  tartar, 
may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial  v/ine, 
in  a  tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
but  will,  generally,  likewife  open  the  body  j  fhould 
this,  however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be 
cortive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  necefiary :  for 
this  purpofe  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  caffia  may  be 
diffolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities till  it  operates  J  or,  what  will  anfwer  rather 
better,  a  few  grains  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  mixed 
in  any  kind  of  food- that  is  given  to  the  child,  and 
continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effefl.  If  thefe  me- 
dicines be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child's 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand 
before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe 
affeflions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  m-, 
fants  fufFer  fo  much. 

These  general  directions  include  moft  of  what  can 
be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of  infants. 
They  will  likewifc  go  a  confiderable  way  in  alleviat- 
*jng  thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafti,^«;;7, 
Qx  felloiu  &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  arc 
principally  owing  to  too  hot  a  regimen,  and  confe- 

quently 
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quenfely  will  be  moft  CGinmonly  relieved  by  gentl^ 
evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or 
other,  conftitute  a  principal  part  of  the  medicine  of 
infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered  with  pru- 
dence, in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a  new-born  infant  are 
jfilled  with  a  blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the  con-  . 
fiflence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  is  generally  paffed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  notnecef- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if 
it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  fufRciently  carried  off,  a 
little  manna  or  magnefta  alba  may  be  given,  as  men- 
tioned above  i  or,  if  thefe  ihould  not  be  at  hand,  a 
common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a  little 
honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meco' 
mum  is  the  mother's  milk,  which  is  always,  at  firft, 
of  a  purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  Ihew  an  inclination  for  the  breaft, 
they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to 
difcharge  the  meconium;  but  even  where  this  is  not 
allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrup, 
oils,  and  oth^r  ipdigeftible  Ruff,  crammed  down 
their  throats. 

THE  APHTHA  OR  THRUSH. 
The  aphtha  are  little  whitifli  ulcers  affeding  th^ 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
ftomach  of  infants.    Sometimes  they  reach  through 
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tlie  whole  inteftinal  canal  j  in-  \vhich  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  ofnen  put  an  end  to  the  infant'S' 
life. 

If  the  aphthje  are  of  a  pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off",  th^y 
are  not  dangerous  j  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown/ 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthje  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  hunnours  j  we  have  re&fpn  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a  regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a  rare 
thins  to  find  a  child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine, 
punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hot  and  in- 
flaming liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is 
well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflammatory 
diforders  even  in  aduks  is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
they  ihould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were,  the  whole  conftitution 
on  a  blaze  ? 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthse  are 
vomitsi  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended^ 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  toge- 
ther, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till 
they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be  given 
in  the  child's  food,  or  a  little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale 
rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  ne* 
^effary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in 
this  cai'e  to  adminifter  calomel ;  but  as  that  medi- 
cine fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always  to 
be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many 
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'''■'Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe;  but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  infants  i  we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child's  mouth  frequently  with  a  little  borax  and 
honey;  or  with  the  following  mixture  :  Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a  drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
a  drachm,  rofe- water  two  drachms;  mix  them  to- 
gether. A  very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is 
a  folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a  bit  of  fofc 
rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a  probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  mofl:  part,  of 
an  acefcent  nature,- it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  moft  difeafesof  children  are  accom- 
panied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  greens  ftools, 
gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  induced  many 
to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  children  were  owing 
to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; 
but  whoever  confiders  the  matter  attentively,  will 
find,  that  thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftencr  the 
effefl  than  the  caufe  of  their  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren fliould  be  acefcent ;  and  unlefs  the  body  be  dif- 
ordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe, 
we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of 
their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity, 
however,  is  often  a  fymptom  of  diforders  in  chil- 
dren. 
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dren,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a  troublefome  one,  wc 
lhall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving  it. 

When  gretn  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  fhew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  fhould  have  a  little  fmall  broth,  with  light 
white  bread  in  it  j  and  fhould  havefufficient  exercifc 
in  order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk^_ 
crabs  eyes,  and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe, 
indeed,  by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  corre<5t  the 
acidity-,  but  they  are  attended  with  this  inconveni- 
ence, that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  coftivenefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful 
to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  fhould  never  be 
given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines ;  as 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  befl  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  magnefia 
alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corre6ls  the 
acidity:  by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the 
difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given 
in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a  mixture,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Appendix*. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firfl  to-  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and 
other  hot  things,  but  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned 
above;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  little  brandy  may  be 
rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a  warm  hand  before  the  fire. 
I  have  feldom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of 
.nfants.    If  it  fhould  happen,  however,  not  to  fuc- 

*  See  Appendij:,  Laxative  alforhint  Mixture, 

ceed. 
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ceed,  a  little  brandy  or  other  fpirits  may  be  mixed 
with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a  tea- 
fpoonfui  of  it  given  frequently  till  tlie  infant  be 
eafier.  Sometim-s  a  little  peppermint-water  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other 
parts  that  are  moiflened  by  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  effeftual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,  to  wafli  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  keep  the  child,  in  all  refpefts,  tho- 
roughly clean.    When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the 
excoriated  parts  may  be  fprinkled  wi-rh  abforben-t 
or  drying   powders-,  as  burnt  hartfliorn,  tutty, 
ehalk,  crabs  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.    When  , 
the  parts  afFefted  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a  real 
ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  fugar 
of  lead  to  the  powders  j  or  to  anoint  the  place  with 
the  camphorated  ointment.    If  the  parts  be  wafhed 
with  fpring-water,  in  which  a  lirtle  white  vitriol 
has  been  diffolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully.    One  of  the  beft-  applications  for  thk 
purpofe,  is  to  diffoive  fome  fuller's  earth  in  a  fuf- 
ficient quantity  of  hot  water;  and  after  it  has  flood 
till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts 
once  or  twice  a-day, 

STOP- 
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STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with  , 
a  grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  breaching  freely, 
.and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or 
ifwallow. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a  fui table  purge, 
itwo  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffolvcd  in  half 
;an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
]plied  now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a  linen  rag, 
"Wedelius  fays,  If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
rthe  fame  quantity  of  elatermn,  be  diffolve^  in  half 
;an  ounce  of  mvirjoram- water,  and  applied  to  the 
mofe,  as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus 
'without  fneezing. 

Im  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  i  but 
II  have  never  found  any  thing  neceflary^  befides  rub- 
!bing  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a  little  fweet  oil,  or 
;frerti  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
ibreathing  more  free  *. 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  the  great 
Ifenfibiliry  of  their  organs,  a  vomiting  or  loofenefs 
:may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves 
'of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  diforders 
:are  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the 
:more  advanced  periods  of  life.    They  are  fcldom 

*  Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child's 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  means  a  cleanly  operation  ;  but  when 
norfcs  have  the  refolution  to  do  it,  I  am  far  from  difcouraging 
■  the  pradice.  * 
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however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  confidered 
as  difcafles,  unlefs  when  they  are  violent,  or  continue 
fo  long  as  to  exhauft  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food  ;  by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  irritate'' 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  j  or  by  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 
render  them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the 
inildeft  aliment. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend 
iipoh  cleanfmg  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  a  few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  weak  fo- 
lution  of  emetic  tartar;  as  mentioned  before.  When 
it  is  owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality, 
the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a 
milder  nature  fubftituted  in  its  (lead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibiiity,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a  ten-  . 
dency  to  brace^  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and  to  ' 
abate  its  fenfibiiity,  mull  be  ufed.    The  firft  of  thefe  *• 
intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a  flight  infufion  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rhu- 
barb and  orange-pee]  j  and  the  fecond  by  the  faline 
draughts,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  occafionally  added. 

In  obilinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal^ 
medicines  may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  ti^  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach J  or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-plaftor,  with  the  ^ 
addition  of  a  little  Tberkca. 


OF 
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OF  A  LOOSENESS. 

A  LOOSENESS  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
Tr  is  not  the  difcha'rge,  but  the  produdion  of  fuch 
..ools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  th& 
purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  check- 
ed too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical  efpecially 
when  Ene  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption,  on 

:e  fkin  has  difappeared.  Sometime^  an  evacuation 
of  this  kind  fucceeds  i  hiimid  ftate  of  the  atmofpherej 
in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by 
carrying  ofif  a  quantity  of  watery  humours,  which 

vould  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a  loofenefs 
!  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
ive  the  patient  a  gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
lj  arcerwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhu- 
ibarb;  interpofing  abforbent  medicines,  to  mitigate 
:the  acrimony  of  the  humours.    The  bell  purge  how-^ 
xver,  in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia  alba.    It  is  at  the  fame 
:time  abforbent  and  laxative^  and  operates  without 
<cxciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  a6ts  both  as  an  emetic 
;and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
IBy  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned 
10  the  weakeft  conftitution  j  and,  not  being  difagree- 
-•able  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  oc- 
'.cafion  requires.  Even  onedofe  will  frequently  mici- 
(gate  the  difeafe,  and  pave  the  way  fur  the  ufe  of  ab- 
ifbrbencs.  If,  however,  the  patient's  ftrength  will 
apermit,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix 
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or  eight  hours,  till  the  ftools  begin  to  affume  a  more 
natural  appearance;  afterwards  a  longer  fpace  may  be 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  dofes.  When  it  is 
necefifary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe 
ought  always  to  be  a  little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is 
generally  diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firfl:  appearance  of  a  loofenefs,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and 
aftringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before  the  acrid 
humours  are  difcharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  ap- 
pear to  be  mitigated  for  a  little  time,  it  foon  after- 
wards breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often 
proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  however, 
thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiftered  with  confider- 
able  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  reftleffnefs  remain  after 
the  flomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a 
little  fimple  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times 
a-day  till  thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 


OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
tnrer,  are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
dried  up  but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They  tend 
to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot  and  acrid  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal  dif- 
orders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food,  and  negledt  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a  cliild 
be  fluffed  ,at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  ftomach  is 
->  not 
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':not  able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly 
.airimilated,  inftead  of  nourifliing  the  body,  fills  it 
with  crpofs  humours.  Thefe  muft  either  break  out  in 
form  of  eruptions  upon  the  Ikin,  or  remain  in  the 
■body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  dif- 
ordcrs.  That  neglect  of  cleanlinefs  is  a  very  general 
caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  ail  who 
defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoft  conftantly  found  to 
fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with 

•the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  erupiions^ 

When  eruptions  are  the  effed  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a  proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this 
fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be 

-neceffary.  When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.    We  know  no  medicine  that  is 

■  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than 
fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed.  A  little  of 
the  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frefh  butter, 
oil,  or  hog's  lard,  and  the  parts  affeded  frequently 
couched  with  it. 

The  moll  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  Wiea  capitis^  or  fcabbed  head,  and 
chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceeding  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 

•worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I  have  frequently  known 
children  fcized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they 
died  foon  after  their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed 
by  the  application  of  drying  medicineis  *,    The  cure 

ought 

•  I  fometime  ago  faw  a  very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fobftitucing  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
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3ught  always  firft  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head 
very  cleatij  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufli- 
ing  away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  is  not  fufFicient, 
let  the  head  be  fliaved  once  a  week,  waflied  daily 
with  foap  fuds,  and  gently  anointed  with  a  liniment 
made  of '  train  oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in 
fine  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud 
flcfli,  it  fhould  be  touched  with  a  bit  of  blue  vitriol, 
i^prinkled  with  a  little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe 
things  are  doing,  the  patient  mufl:  be  confined  to 
a.  regular  light  diet,  the  body  fliould  be  kept  gently 
open;  and  cold,  as  far  as  poflible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from 
flopping  this  difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially 
in  children  of  a  grofs  habit,  to  make  an  ilTue  in  the 
neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  pa- 
tient becomes  more  ftrong,  and  the  conftitution  be 
fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly,  attack  children  -In  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
cr  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 

wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  where 
the  children  were  gf  ievoufly  afliided  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  other 
cutaneous  diforders.    Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that  very  little 
attention  was  paid  either  to  the  proptiety  or  foundnefs  of  their' 
provifions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  negleaed;  accordingly 
it  was  advifed  that  they  Ihould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and 
be  kept  thoroughly  clean.    This  advice,  however,  was  not  fol- 
"lowed.    It  was  too  troublefome  to.  the  fervants,  fuperintendants, 
&c.    The  bufinefs  \vas  to  be  done  by  medicine ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly aotempted,  but  had  near  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  immediately  appeared, 
'arid,  at  length,  a  putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  fo  infedlious, 
'  that  it  carried  off  a  great  many  of  the  children,  and  fpread  over 
>  9  confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country, 

ward^: 
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'IWards  fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold,  in- 
flead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfclves  gradu- 
•ally,  they  run  to  the  fire.    This  occafions  a  fudden 
•rarefaflion  of  the  humours,  ^nd  an  infardilion  of  the 
VelTelsj  which  being  often  repeated,  the  veffels  are, 
at  laft,  Gver-diftended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muft 
be  equally  avoided.  Wht;n  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and' 
to  have  the  affefled  parts  frequently  rubbed  with 
muftard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a  warming  na- 
ture. They  ought  likewife.to  be  covered  with  flan- 
n-el,  and  kept  warm  and  .dry.  Some  apply  warm 
afhes  betwixt  cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which 
frequently  help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a 
fore,  it  muft  be  dreffed  with  Turner's  cerate,  the 
ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafter  of  cerus,  or  fome  other 
drying  ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome, 
but  feldom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as  foon 
as  the  warm  weather  fefs  in, 

O  F  T  H  E  C  R  O  U  P. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
•  difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
■  tal.    It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  parts 
of  Britain.    On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it  is  called 
the  croup.    On  the  Weft  they  call  it  the  chock  or 
Jiuffing.    In  fome  parts  of  England,  where  I  have  ob- 
ferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the  rifing  of  the  lights. 
Jt  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  ajlhmay  attended  with  very 
acute  and  violent  catarrhal  fymptoms, 
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This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  fca- 
•fons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea  coafi:,  and  \r 
low  marfiiy  countries.  Children  of  a  grofs  and  la  ■ 
habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I  have  fometimes  know; 
it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks  children  in  th  = 
night,  after  having  been  much  expofed  to  damp  colci 
eafterly  winds  through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wc 
feet,  thin  fhocs,  wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  ob- 
ftrudlsthe  perfpiration,  may  occafion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a  frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  la- 
borious breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance.  The  voice  is  fharp  and  fhrill,  and 
the  face  is  generally  much  flufhed,  though  fometimes 
it  is  of  a  livid  colour. 

When  a  child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms, 
his  feet  fhould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled  *,  and  to  have  a  laxa- 
tive clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  poffible.  He 
fliould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
water  and  vinegar  j  or  an  emollient  decodion,  and 
emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations  may  be  ap- 
plied round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptoms  do  net  abate, 
a  bliftering  plafter  muft  be  applied  round  the  neck, 
or  betwixt  the  fhouldprs,  and  the  child  may  take, 
frequently  a  table-fpoonful  of  the  following  julep : 
Take  penny-royal  water  three  ounces,  fyrup  of  al* 
thea  and  balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce,  mix  them 
together. 

AsAFOETiDA  is  fouud  to  have  a  good  efFed  in  this 
cafe.    It  may  both  be  given  in  form  of  clyfter,  and 

*  In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper;  but  in  very 
full  habits  it  muft  certainly  be  of  ufe. 

takea 
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-taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afafcetida  may 
-be  dilTolved  in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus's  Ipirit,  and 
three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water,  A  table-fpoon- 
ful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or 
oftener,  if  the  patient's  ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If 
the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  take  this  medicine, 
two  drachms  of  the  afafcetida  may  be  diffolved  in  a 
common  clyfter,  and  adminiftered  every  fix  or  eight 
-hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  difcafe  abates  *. 

To  prevent  a  return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  occafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided;  as  wet 
feet,  cold,  damp,  eaflerly  winds,  &c.  Children  who 
have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe 
conftitutions  feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have 
their  diet  properly  regulated-,  all  food  that  is  vifcid 
.  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafhy  fruits, 
are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewife  to  have  a 
drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their 

*  I  was  lately  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
buiin  London,  a  phyfician  of  great  experiense,  and  who,  from 
-  his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  thefymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this  dan- 
gerous difeafe.  I  am  forry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  inferted  at 
length  ;  but  as  the  Doftor's  fentiments  differ  very  little  from  my 
own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The  Doftor  irt- 
deed  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bliftering  of  any  fervice  ;  but. 
recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle, 
10  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foles  of  the  feet.  He  like- 
wife  recommends  bolufes  of  camphor,  caftor,  valerian  root,  fait 
cf  hart(horn,  and  muCt,  adapted  to  the  age,  ftrength,  &c.  of  the 
patient;  after  which  he  advifes  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  following 
decoftion  ;— Take  of  garlic  and  diltilled  vinegar  each  an  ounce, 
hyfop- water  eight  ounces  ;  beat  up  the  ingredients  together,  gra- 
dually mixing  the  water,  and  adding  three  ounces  of  honey. 
Let  the  whole  be  Hmmcred  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  afterwards 
drained  for  ufe. 

body, 
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body,  by  means  of  a  feton  or  iffue.  I  hav^  forne- 
times  known  a  Burgundy-pitch  plafter,  worn  con- 
tinually betwixt  the  Ihoulders  for  feveral  years,  have 
a  very  happy  efFcd  in  preventing  the  return  of  this 
dreadful  difordcr, 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a  tenth  part 
"of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the 
jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions, 
gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are,  in  a  great 
meafure,  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite 
fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this  time  of  life, 
which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an  effeminate  educa- 
tion.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are 
delicately  brought  up,  always  fuffer  moll  in  teething, 
and  often  fall  by  convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance  ;  firft  the  inci- 
y^^mj  or  fore-teeth  ;  next,  the  caniniy  or  dog-teeth  j 
and,  laftly,  the  W2(?/^7Vj,  of  grinders,  About  the 
•feventh  year,  there  comes  a  new  fet ;  and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  denies  fap~ 
'inti^s^  the  teeth  of  vvifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a  loofeneis.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecialiy  when  thedog-teetlj 
begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child 
has  ftartings  in  his  fleep,  tumours'  of  the  gums, 
watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrulh,  fev^r, 
difficult  breaching,  and  convulfions. 

Difficult 
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Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammarory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  muft  be  opened  either  by  ennollient  ciyfters 
or  gentle  purgatives  J  as  manna,  magnefia  alha^  rhu- 
barb, fcnna,  or  the  like.  The  food  fhould  be  light, 
and  in  fmall  quantity ;  the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak 
and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree 
flowers;  to  which  about  a  third  or  fourth  part  of 
milk  may  be  added.  - 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflaryj 
but  this,  in  very  young  children,  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  worft  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  orfweat- 
ing,  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that, 
when  an  inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will  la- 
bour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying 
a  leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  with 
convulfion  fits,  a  bliftering  plafter  may  be  applied 
betwixt  the  fhoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  lays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teeth- 
ing, he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effedlual  as  two, 
three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartlhorn  in  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  fimplc  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given 
every  four  hours.  The  number  of  dofes  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fix.  I  have  often  prefcribed  this  medicine 
with  {xxzct^s^  but  always  found  a  larger  dofe  necef- 
fary.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or 
twenty,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and,  when 
coftivenefs)  does  not  forbid  it,  three  or  four  drops  of 
laudanurn  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  arc 
cutting  their  tetth,  to  put  a  fmaU  Burgundy  pitch 

plafter 
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plafter  between  their  flioulders.  This  generally  cafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are 
cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  oc- 
cafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed,  at  leafl: 
once  a  fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
bing the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &:c.  but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expelled.  If  any  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a  little 
fine  horyey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at 
this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into 
their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought  never  to 
be  without  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a  little  to  the 
•preffure  of  their  gums,  as  a  cruft  of  bread,  a  wax 
candle,  a  bit  of  liquorice  root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate  cafes, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a  fix-penny  piece  that 
is  worn  thin,  or  any  lharp  body  which  can  be  with 
fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth  ;  but  the  lancet,  in 
a  {kilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  mofl:  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa- 
rents ought  to  take  care  that  their  children's  food  be 
light  an°d  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be 
braced  by  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  the  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  re- 
garded, they  would  have  a  much  better  efFecl:  than 
teething  necklaces,  or  other  nonfenfical  amulets  worn 
for  that  purpofe. 


[     (21  ] 


OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  firft 
in  England  about  the  time  when  manufadtures  b6gan 
to  fiourifh,  and  ftill  prevails  moft  in  towns  where  the 
inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negleft  either  to  take  proper  exercifp 
themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES.  One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a  weak  relaxed  habit,  who  ne- 
gleft  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expected  to  bring  forth  (Irong  and  healthy 
children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the 
fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Chil- 
dren begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are 
fubjed  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  dif- 
eafes, or  who  have  been  often  afFefled  with  the  vene- 
real difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable 
to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or  re- 
laxes the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles, 
teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to 
this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  impro- 
per diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery, 
or  fo  vifcid  that  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk 
to  nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children 
fuffer  ofcener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than  want  o( 

food. 
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food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  nnuch,  of 
not  ^-.eeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has 
the  moft  pernicious  efFcds. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refpeft.  When  a  nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe,  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined, 
and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe.  A  healthy- 
child  fliould  always  be  in  motion,  unlcfb  when  aficep; 
if  it  be  fufFered  to  lie,  or  fit,  inftead  of  being  toflTed 
and  dandled  about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.-^  At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe the  child's  flefli  grows  foft  and  flabby ;  its  ftrength 
is  diminifhed ;  it  lofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks 
more  grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age, 
and  does  not  chufeto  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly 
become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parrs ; 
the  face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid. 
Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be  afFcded,  efpecialiy 
in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy  parts.  Henee  the  wrifts 
and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufual  j  the  fpine  or 
back  bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape;  the  breafl  is 
likewife  often  deformed  s  and  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thofe  fymptoms  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is 
generally  quick,  but  feeble  j  the  appetite  and  digef- 
tion,  for  the  moft  part,  badj  the  teeth  come  flowly 
and  with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out 
afterwards.  Rirketty  children  generally  have  great 
acutenefs  of  miiid,  and  an  underltanding  above  their 
years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in 
the  company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or  to 
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the  preternatural  enlargemenc  of  the  brain,  is  n6f 
material. 

REGIMEN.  As  this  difeafe' is  always  attend- 
ed with  evident  (igns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation, 
our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and' 
ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeflion  and 
the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important 
ends  will  be  beft  anfvvered  by  wholeTome  nourishing 
diet,  luited  to  the  age  and  ftrengrh  of  the  patient, 
oppn  dry  air,  and  fufficient  exercife.  If  the  child  has 
a  bad  nurfe,  who  either  negiefls  her  duty,  or  does' 
not  underftand  it,  (ht  lliould  be  changed.  If  the 
feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  ;  as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it ;  and  too  great 
a  degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  effecl.  The  iTmbs 
ftiould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a  warm  hand,  and 
the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  pofiible. 

Th£  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourififing,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  flefh,  3zc.  Bifcuic  is  generally  rec- 
koned the  beft  bread  ;  and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal, 
rabbits,  or  mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  moft 
proper  flefn.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flefti- 
meats,  he  m.ay  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley 
boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little 
v/ine  and  fpice.  His  drink 'may  be  good  claret, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Thofe  who 
cannot  afford  cfaret,  may  give  the  child  now  and  then 
a  wme-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE.  Medicines  are  here  of  littl'e 

avail.  The  difeafe  may  ofcen  be  cured  by  the  nurfe 
but  fddom  by  the  phyfician.    In  children  of  a  profs' 
babir,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purgt/s  of  rhubarb 

may 
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may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry 
ofF  the  difeafej  that  muft  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch 
things  as  brace  and  ilrengthen  the  fyftem  :  for  which 
purpofe,  befides  the  reginnen  mentioned  above,  we 
would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  feafon.  It  mufl:,  however,  be  ufed  with  pru- 
dence, as  fome  ricketcy  children  cannot  bear  it. 
The  beft  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a  drjr 
cloth  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the 
child  Ihould  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  mufl: 
be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iflues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children 
who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale,  would  be  of  fervice, 
were  it  pofTible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We 
might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets ;  but  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  ne- 
gle6ling  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs 
them  over,  and  to  recommend  a  proper  regimen  as 
the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
fions  than  of  any -other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
mofl:  part -only  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  (limulates  the  nerves, 
may  occalion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eafily  affecled,  are  often  thrown  into  con- 
vulfions by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary 

canal ; 
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canal  J  likewife  by  teething ;  ftrait  clothes  j  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  other  eruptive 
difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their 
acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inofFenfive, 
will  generally  -perform  a  cure :  wherefore,  if  the 
child  be  coftivc,  the  belt  way  will  be  to  begin  with 
a  clyfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a  gentle  vomir, 
which  may  be  repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body 
in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle  dofes  of  mag' 
nefia  alboy  or  fmall  quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with 
the  powder  of  crabs  claws. 

Convulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox  or  meafles,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.    The  principal  danger  in 
this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulfions 
are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  muft  be  done  to 
.  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c.  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  blif- 
itering,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great 
(danger  of  its  life,  when  a  little  time,  bathing  the 
I  feet,  and  throwing  in  a  mild  clyfler,  would  have  fee 
.all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
•teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend bliftering,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines, as  the  tin6lure  of  foot,  afafcetida,  or  caftor. 
A  few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a  cup 
of  white-v/ine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe, 
3M  the  prefTiire  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  band- 

S  f  ages. 
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ages,  8cc.  thefc  ought  immediately  to  be  removed; 
though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not 
always  remove  the  cffed,  yet  it  ought  to.be  done.  It 
.is  ndt  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover,  as  long  as 
the  caufc  which  firfl:  gave  rife  to  the  difordcr  conti- 
nues to  acfl. 

When  a  child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething  ;  or  any  rafh,  or  other  difcharge,  which  has 
been  fuddenly  dried  up,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
that  it  is  a  primary  difeafe  and  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  hap- 
pen but  feldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a 
difeafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault  in  the  forma- 
tion or  ftrufture  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  expeft 
that  it  Ihould  yield  to  medicine.  But,  as  this  is  not 
always  the  caufe,  even  of  convulfions  which  proceed 
immediately  from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  fhould 
be  made  to  remove  them.  The  chief  intentioiv  to 
be  purfued  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  deriva- 
tion from  the  head,  by  bliftering,  purging,  and  the 
like.  Should  thefe  fail,  ifiues  or  fetons  may  be  put 
in  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders. 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a  dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affedt  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  ihoughc 
it  would  be  moft  proper  to  glace,  it  ^iixong  iihe  dil- 
cafes  of  infants.  -.."^/jC - 

CAUSES. 
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CAUSES.  A  dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 
ceed from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like  j  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
original  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  j  from  fcir- 
rhous  tumours  or  excrefcences  within  the  fkull ;  a 
thin  watery  ftate  of  the  blood;  a  diminifhed  fecre- 
tion  of  urine ;  and,  laftly,  from  tedious  and  lingering 
difeafes,  which  wafte  and  confume  the  patient. 

SYMPTOMS.  iThis  difeafe  has  at  firft  the 

appearance  of  a  flow  fever  the  patient  complains  of 
a  pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes  j  he 
Ihuns  the  light;  is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits ;  his 
pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low:  though  he  fecms 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep :  he  is  fome- 
times delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objeds  double ; 
towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  c^if^afe,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  gene- 
rally dilated,  the  cheeks  flufbed,  the  patient  becomes 
comatofe,  and  convulfions  enfue.  ' 

MEDICINE.  No  med  icine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  ofF  a  dropfy  of  the  brain.  Ic 
is  laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as  time 
I  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which 
;at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally 
ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap  with  calome), 
■  and  bliftering-plafters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back 
ipart  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add 
diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion 
•of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  common 
dropfy.    A  difcharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife 
ito  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the 
;powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 

S  f  2  Some 
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Some  praiflitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I  have  not  been 
fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a  cure  being  per- 
formed in  a  confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  j  but  in  fo 
defperate  a  malady  every  thing  deferves  a  trial  *. 


CHAP.  L. 
OF  SURGERY. 

TO  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and 
to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which 
thefe  operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this  ar- 
ticle far  beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it :  We  mufl  there- 
fore  confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moft 
generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  afliflance  is 
either  not  aiked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftru6lure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfably  necefifary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ;  yet  many  things 
may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in 
emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy* 

*  One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a 
phyfician  in  due  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething 
might  be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufficiently 
known,  and  are  often  miftaken,  even  by  phyficians  thcmfelves. 
Of  this  I  lately  faw  a  ftriking  inftance,  in  a  patient  attended  by 
an  eminent  praftitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken 
the  difeafe  for  teething. 
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It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are 
not  of  a  lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  per- 
formed on  the  human  fpecies  j  yet  they  feldom  fail 
of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  15  in  fome  meafure  a  furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
affift  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  direfted  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a  rafh  attempt  to  fave  his  friend,  may 
fometimes  deftroy  him  j  while  another,  for  fear  of 
doing  amifs,  (lands  ftill  and  fees  his  bofom-friend 
expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  relieve  him, 
even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every 
good  man  would  wifli  to  fteer  a  courfe  different  from 
either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him  ■ 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  fuch  emer- 
gencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceflary 
as  bleeding;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally 
tnderftood.  But  though  praftifed  by  Mid  wives. 
Gardeners,  Blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  be^ 
iieve  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even 
phyficians  themfeives  have  been  fo  much  the  dupes 
of  theop/  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  fubjed 
'pf  ridicule,  .  It  is,  however,  an  operation  of  great 
importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonably  and  pro- 
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.perly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to  thofe  in 
diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
flacnmatory  fevers,   as  pleurifies,  peripneiimonies, 
&c.    It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thofe  of  the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder, 
ftomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,   fciatic  pains,   coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux. 
After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceflary.    It  is  likewife  neceffary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned, 
fufFocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.    In  a  word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  ftopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
in  fwoonings,  occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hy- 
ilcric  aflTeilions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a  vein.    But  in 
all  diforders  proceeding  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
folids,  and  an  impoveriOied  (late  of  the  b]ood,  as 
dropfies,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  aflr'eded  as  pofl'ible. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  a  lancet,  it  is, to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  method,  but  where  a  vein 
cannot  be  found,  recourfe  mufl:  be  had  to  leeches  or 
cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner 
..pf  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  pa- 
tient.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a  child 
,  could  bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a  grown  perlon, 
'  *  or 
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that  a  delicate  lady  fhould  be  bled  to  the  fame 
extent  as  a  rabud  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
.leCj  a  bandage  muft  be  applied  betwixt  that  part  and 
the  heart.  As  it  is  often  necefTary,  in  order  to  raife 
the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be 
proper  in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood  begins  to 
flow,  to  flacken  it  a  little.  The  bandage  ought 
to  be  applied  at  leaft  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  half, 
from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to  be 
made. 

Persons  not  fkilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a  vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a  tendon,  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known 
■from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its 
feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a  whip  cord  under  the 
fin2:er. 

It  was  formerly  a  rule,  even  among  thofe  who  had 
the  character  of  being  regular  praditioners,  to  bleed 
their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted. 
Surely  a  more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed. 
One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a  lancer, 
while  another  will  lofe  almofl:  the  whole  blood  of  his 
body  before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body;  befides,  it 
may  often  be  occafioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceffary,  is  a  very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  praftice.  It  is  impofTible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches ; 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  ftop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.    Would  thofe 
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who  pra^flife  bleeding  take  a  little  more  pains,  and 
accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they  would 
not  find  it  fuch  a  difficult  operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing ftill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  bread- 
veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will 
certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence 
they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confidering  that 
all  the  blood-vcflels  arife  from  the  heart,  and  return 
to  it  again  ;  for  which  reafon,  unlefs  in  topical  in- 
flammations, it  fignifies  very  little  from  what  part  of 
the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though  afoolifli 
prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion 
that  the  firft  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  poftpone  the  operation  when 
neceflary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for  feme  more  im- 
portant occafion,  and  when  they  think  themfelves  in 
extreme  danger  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be 
.proper  or  not ;  bleeding  at  certain  ftated  periods  or 
feafons  has  likewifc  bad  effefts. 

It  is  likewife  a  common  notion  that  bleeding  in 
the  feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  confe- 
quently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior 
parts  J  but  we  have  already  obferved  that,  in  all  to- 
pical affedions,  the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near 
the  part  as  pollible.  When  it  is  neceflary,  however, 
to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  fmali, 
and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  flop  too  foon,  the  part 
ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  kept  there 
till  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  be  let. 

^,  We  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  dcfcribing  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation.    That  will  be  better 

learned 
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Jearned  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of 
defcription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the 
operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert 
hand.  Neither  is  it  necelTary  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be 
let,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  &c. 
Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent  perfon, 
and  the  foregoing  obferyations  will  be  fufficient  for 
determining  which  of  them  is  molt  proper  upon  any 
particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes  where  the  intention 
•is  only  to  leflen  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  the  arm 
is  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 


OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES... 

From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds. 
It  muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion, -fuppuration, 
"or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  foretel  with 
certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  in- 
flammation will  terminate,  yet  a  probable  conjedure 
may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  patient's  age  and  conftitution.  In- 
flammations happening  in  a  flight  degree  upon  colds, 
and  without  any  previous  indifpofition,  will  moft 
probably  be  difperfed ;  thofe  which  follow  clofe  upoii 
a  fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a  grofs  habit  of 
body,  will  generally  fuppuratej  and  thofe  which 
attack  very  old  people,  or  perfons  of  a  dropfical  ha- 
bit, v/ill  have  a  flirong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution 
found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 

This 
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This  will  be  beft  promoted  by  a  flender  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part 
itlclf  muft  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  flcin  be  very 
terjfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a  mixture  of  three- 
fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  a  piece  of  wax  plafter. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafcs,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  foppuration.  The  beft  appli- 
cation for  this  purpofe  is  a  foft  poultice,  which  may 
be  renewed  twice  a-day.    If  the  fuppuration  pro- 
ceeds but  flowly,  a  raw  onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed 
may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When  the  abfcefs 
is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be  known 
from  the  thinnefs  of  the  (kin  in  the  moft  prominent 
part  of  it,  a  fluduation  of  matter  which  may  be  felt 
tinder  the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  an  abate- 
ment of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a 
lancet  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 
.    The  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates, 
IS  in  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms : 
The  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes 
dufkilh  or  livid  j  the  tenfion  of  the  fkin  goes  ofl^  and 
it  feels  flabby;  little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of 
diflxrent  colours  fpread  all  over  it;  the  tumour  fub- 
fides,  and  from  a  dufkifli  complexion  becomes  black  j 
a  quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  firft  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  drcffed  with  London  treacle,  or  a  cataplafm 

made 
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made  of  lixivium  and  bran  j  fhould  the  fymptoms 
become  worfe,  the  part  mufl  be  fcarified,  and  after- 
wards drelTed  with  bafilicum  foftened  with- oil  of 
turpentine.  All  the  dreffings  mufl  be  applied  warm. 
With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark  exhibited  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  fhould  feparate, 
the  wound  will  become  a  common  ulcer,  and  muft 
be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofc 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go 
by,  the  names  of  biles y  impojihumes,  whitloes-^  &cc. 
They  are  all  abfcefTcs  in  confequence  of  a  previous 
inflammation,  which,  if  poffible,  ought  to  be  dif- 
cufled;  but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppu- 
ration  fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged 
by  an  incifion,  if  neceffary  ;  afterwards  the  fore  may 
be  dreffcd  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or  fome  other  di- 
geftive  ointment. 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine'has  been  more  miftaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  ge- 
■Vicral  believe,  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and 
plaftfers  are  pofTeflfed  of  wonderful  healing  powers, 
and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the 
application  of  them.  It  is  however  a  fa£l,  that  no 
external  application  whatever  contributes  towards 
the  cure  of  a  wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping 
the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defending  them  from  the 
external  air,  which  may  be  as  effedlually  done  by  dry 
3  lint. 
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lint,  as  by  the  moft  pompous  applications,  >vhile  it 
is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequences  at- 
tending thern. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  inter- 
nal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of 
wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a  fever,  or  to 
remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftruft  or  impede  the 
operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures 
wounds  i  all  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a  condition  as  is  the  moft 
favourable  to  Nature's  efforts. 
♦  With  this  fimple  view,  we  fhall  confider  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a  perfon  has  re- 
ceived a  wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  ftone,  iron,  lead,  glafs, 
dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like,  Thefe,  if  poffible, 
ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned,  be- 
fore any  dreffings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot 
be  effedted  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient's 
weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muft  be  fufFered  to 
remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  extracted  when 
he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a  wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where 
any  confiderable  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a  fkilful  furgeon 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient, 
may  lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difcharge  of 
blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  not  ftopt,  the  patient 
may  die  even  before  a  furgeon,  though  at  no  great 
diftance^  can  arrive.    In  this  cafe,  fomething  muft 
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be  done  by  thofe  who  are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be 
iri  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be 
ftopt  by  applying  a  tight  ligature  or  bandage  round 
the  member  a  little  above  the  wound.  The  beft 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a  ftrong  broad  garter 
round  the  part,  but  fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a 
fmall  piece  of  ftick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  mufl: 
be  twifted,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  countryman 
does  a  cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleed- 
ing ftops.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  muft  take 
care  to  twift  it  no  longer,  as  ftrainins;  it  too  much 
might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and 
endanger  a  gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  afl:ringents, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  ftyptic  water  of  the  Difpenfatories,  may 
be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be 
obtained,  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some 
recommend  the  Jgaric  •  of  the  oak  as  preferable  to 

any 

■*  Dr..  Tiflbt,  Advice  to  ihe  People,  gives  the  following 

direQions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. — 
**  Gather  in  autumn,  fays  he,  while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a  kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  iffuing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confifts  at  firft  of  four  parts,  whicL 
prefent  themfelves  fucceffively :  i.  The  outward  rind  or  fkin, 
which  msy  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under  this 
rind,  which  is  the  beft  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a  hsm- 
mer,  till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  prepa- 
ration it  requires,  and  a  flice  of  it  of  a  proper  fize  is  to  be  applied 
directly  over  the  burfting  open  blood-ve/rels.  It  conftringes  and 
brings  them  clofe  together,  ftops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls 
off  at  the  end  of  two  days.    3.  The  third  pan  adhering  to  the 

fecond 
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any  of  the  other  flypticsj  and  indeed  it  defervcs 
confiderable  encomiums.  It  is  eafily  obtained,  and 
ought  to  be  i<ept  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dents. A  piece  of  ic  muft  be  laid  upon  the  wound, 
and  covered  with  a  good  deal  of  lint,  above  which 
a  bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tindlures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  ftop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceflive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a  fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it  i  but  this  is  only  a  deception.  They 
may  indeed  ftop  the  Cowing  blood,  by  fearing  the 
mouths  of  the  veffels}  but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obftrud  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  Ikin,  the  beil  application  is  a  bit  of 
the  common  black  fticking  plafter.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air 
from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary.  When 
a  wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  clofe  :  this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to 
make  the  wound  feftcr.  In  this  cafe  the  beft  way  is 
^;o  Hll  the  wound  with  fofr  lint,  commonly  called - 
caddis.    It  however  muft  not  be  (luffed  in  too  hard, 

fecond  may  fervc  to  Hop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  velTels  v 
and.  the  fourth  and  lad  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  con- 
ducln-g  to  the  fame  purpofe. — Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had, 
fponge  may  be  ufcd  in  its  ftead.  It  mull  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  hss  nearly  ihc  fame  cfFetiis. 

Other- 
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<wherwife  it  will  do  hurt.    The  caddis  may  be  co- 
vered wirh  a  cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the; 
common  wax  *  plafter;  and  the  whole  muft  be  kept 
on  by  a  proper  bandage. 

W£  fhall  not  Ipend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  j  common  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
geft  the  moft  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage ;  befides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  aot 
eafily  underftood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  drcffing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  lead 
two  days  J  after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefh 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firft  dreff- 
ing  flicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  ot, 
fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  frefh  lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This 
will  foften  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next 
dreOing.  Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  dreffed 
twice  a-day  in  the  fame  manner  till  \t  be  quite  healed. 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may, 
after  the  wound  is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  ic 
■with  the  yellow  hafilicum-\\  and  if  fungus,  or  what 
is  called  proud flejhy  fhould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may 
be  checked,  by  mixing  with  the  ointment,  a  little 
burnt  alum  or-red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a  wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mofi  pro- 
per application  is  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
fofccned  with  a  little  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter.  This 
muft  be  applied  inftead  of  a  plafler,  and  fhould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 

•  See  Appendix,  Wax  plajltr. 

t  See  Appendix,  J V//«-w  bcifilUum. 
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If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
an  inflammation,  the  patient  fliould  be  klpt  on  a  very 
low  diet.  He  muft  abftain  from  flefii,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  every  thing  that  is  of  a  heating  nature.  If  he  be 
of  a  full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the 
wound,  he  muft-be  bled:  and,  if  the  fymptjms  be 
•urgent,  the  operation  nnay  be  repeated.  But  when 
the  patient  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed 
him,  even  though  a  fever  Ihould  enfue.  Nature 
Ihould  never  be  too  far  exhaufted.  It  is  always  more 
fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her 
own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient's  ftrcngth  by  ex- 
ceffive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfcdly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind, 
or  moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive 
joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  Ihould  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes, 
boiled  fpinnage,  and  fuch  like. 


OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  br^ak  the  Ikin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a  com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it  with  fair,  or  to  lay  a  comprefs 
upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But 
■when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to  blifter  or 
break  the  fkin,  it  muft  be  drefled  with  fome  of  the 
liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or 

with 
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V/Ith  the  i^mollient  and  gently  drying  ointment,  com- 
monly called  Titrr.sT^s  cerate*.  This  may  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive  oil,  and  fpread 
Upon  a  foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affefled. 
When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be 
beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fweeteft 
falad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a  proper  oint- 
ment can  be  prepared*  When  the  burning  is  very 
deep,  after  the  firfl  two  or  three  days,  it  fhould  be 
ireffed  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  baftlicum  and  Tur- 
::er's  cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violentj  or  has  occafioned  a 
'ligh  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
.  .tar  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  muft 
be  ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  irt  other 
iolent  inflammations.    The  patient^  in  this  cafe, 
nufl:  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting 
iiquors.    He  mufl:  likewife  be  bled,  and  have  his 
^.□dy  kept  open.    But  if  the  burnt  parts  fhould  be- 
jme  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms  of  morti- 
cation,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bathe  them  fre- 
uently  with  Warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
nfture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a 
^coclion  of  the  bark.    In  this  cafe  the  bark  muft 
.kewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient's  diet 
iir.ufi:  be  more  generous. 

As  example  reaches  better  than  precept,  I  fliall 
irelate  the  treatment  of  the  moa  dreadful  cafe  of  this 
Hcind  that  has  occurred  in  my  praflice.  A  middle- 
uigcd  man,  of  a  good  conftitution,  fell  into  a  large 
yy/tm  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably  fcaldcd 

*  See  AppwidiV,  Turntr's  cerate, 

T  t  above 
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about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  cloches  were  on, 
the  burning,  in  fome  parts,  was  very  deep  before 

,,,they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft  two  days  the 
fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed  with  a 

,  mixture  of  linne-.water  and  oil,  which  is  a  very  pro- 
per application  for  recent  burnings.  On  the  third 
day,  when  I  firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was  high  and  his 
body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an 

.'emollient  clyfter  adminiftered poultices  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  frefh  butter,  were  likewife 
applied  to  the  aftedled  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and 
inflammation.    His  fever  iliil  continuing  high,  he 

\  was  bled  a  fecond  time,  was  kept  ftriftly  on  the 
cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline  mixture  with  fmall  t 
dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  admini- 
ilerW  once  a-day.  When  the  inflammation  begafi  to 

'  abate,  the  parts  were  dreffed  with  a  digefl:ive,  com- 
poled  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafllicum  j  where 

'  any  black  fpots  appeared,  they  v/ere  flightly  fcarified, 
and  touched  with  the  tindure  of  myrrh  j  and,  to  pre- 
vent their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  admini- 
ftered.  By  this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three 
weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his  bufinefs.  i 

OF  BRUISES.  ^  i 

Bruises  are  generaly  produdive  of  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  wounds.    The  danger  from  them  does  ) 
not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it  often  J 
happens  that  they  are  negleded.    It  is  needlefs  to 
give  any  definition  of  a  diJeafe  fo  univerfally  knbvvn 
we  fliall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method  ^ 
of  treating  it.  ^ 
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In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
^:?3rc  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a  little  brandy  or 
rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths 
v.  et  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  This 
is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  Tpirits 
of  wine,  or  other  ardent  Ipirits,  which  are  commonly 
uied  in  iuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to 
a  recent  bruife  a  cataplafm  of  frefli  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  con- 
tufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  fuch 
like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a  good  efFeft. 

When  a  bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a  proper  regi- 
men. His  food  fhould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature;  as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decodions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifcd 
^arc  muft  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
icled  above ;  and  a  poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
■jf  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 

lequal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 

'This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a  wound  is 
joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

As  the  flrudture  of  the  veffds  is  totally  deflroyed 
by  a  violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a  great  lofs  of 
;fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  verydif- 
;ficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  afl'efted,  the  fore  will 
mot  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place;  that  is, 
1  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and 
•  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a  very 
iflow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to 

T  t  2  be 
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be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thcfe  foreS 
are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  King's  evil,  and 
treated  fuch,  though,  in  fad,  they  proceed  folely^ 
fronn  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received  from 
the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a  new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at 
length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  beft 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that 
the  patient's  conftitution  does  not  fufFer  by  confine- 
ment, or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing 
to  them  but  fome  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft 
Jint,  over  which  a  poultice  of  bre^d  and  milk,  with 
boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to 
nourifh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Na- 
ture, thus  affifted,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a 
cure,  by  throwing  off  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  boncj 
after  which  the  fore  foon  heals. 

OF  ulcers; 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds^i  [ 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  improperly  treated  j  they  , 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a  bad  habit  of  body.  ( 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily  [ 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 
Ulcers  happen  mofl:  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life; 
and  perfons  who  neglcft  exercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are  „ 
molt  liable  to  them.    They  might  often  be  prevent- 
ed by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or 

by 
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i by  opening  arcjficial  drains,  as  ilTues,  fetons,  or  the 
;Iike. 

•  An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  a  Avound  by 
Its  difcharging  a  thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
;fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin  j  by  the 
haidnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  or 
tpdges,  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

■  It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In 
.general,  all  ulcers  v/hich  proceed  from  a  bad  habit 
iof  body,  lliould  be  fufFered  to  continue  open,  at  lead 
ttill  the  conftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper 
rregimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  dif- 
rpokd  to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are 
:the  efFeft  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes, 
rmay  generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health 
fhas  been  reftored  for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time 
•without  the  ufe  of  purging  medicines  and  a  proper 
•regimen.  When  wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong 
:trcatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution 
:be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety. 
When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or 
come  in  their  ftead,  they  muft  be  cautioufly  healed. 
If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient's  health,  from 
■■whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  j 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the  ftrength,  and 
•confumes  the  patient  by  a  flow  fever,  it  fliould  be 

healed  as  foon  as  poffible. 

We  would  earneftly  recommend  a  ftria  attention 
:to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 

to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons  in 
.the  decline  of  life  :  as  we  have  frequently  known 

T  t  3  people 
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people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it, 
while  they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding 
thofe  whonr\  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  ialted  and  high-fea- 
foned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leflTen  the  ufual 
quantity  of  flefli  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept 
gently  open  by  a  diet  confifting  chiefly  of  cooling 
laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk^ 
whey  fv/eetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fliould  take  aS; 
much  exiercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with 
a  little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
drefied  with  the  ydlow  hafilicum  ointment.  Some- 
times it  will  be  necefiary  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  fcarified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  efFedis  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for 
the  ftdne  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Whytt, 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  fubiimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I  have  frequently 
found  this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the 
Doftor's  directions,  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe 
?s  a  table-fpoonful  night  and  morning  j  at  the  fame 
time  wafiiing  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it. 
In  a  letter  which  I  had  from  the  Doftor  a  little  before 
his  death,  he  informed  me,  "  That  he  obferved 

waQiing 
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wafhing  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with  the  folution  of  a 
triple  flrength  was  very  beneficial 

A  FISTULOUS  ulcer  can  leldoni  be  cured  withbiit 
;an  operation.    It  mufl  either  be  laid  open  To  as  to 

have  its  callous  parts  deftroyed  by  ibme  corrofive  ap- 
jplication,  or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the 
i  knife  J  but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an 
I  expert  furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  defcribe  it. 

Ulcers  about  the  ams  are  moft  apt  to  become  fiftu- 
llous,  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some,  indeed, 
] pretend  to  have  found  Ward's  Fiftula  pafle  very  fuc- 
^cefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a  dangerous  me- 
idacine,  and  being  eafily  procured,  it  may  deferve  a 
: trial ;  but  as  thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an 
iill  habit  of  body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing 
cexcept  a  long  courfe  of  regimen,  afllfted  by  medi- 
«cines,  which  are  calculated  to  corred  that  particular 

habit,  and  to  induce  an  alrnoft  total  change  in  the 
xonftitution. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

"\7[7HEN  a  bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
^  "  articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  diflocated.  As  this ' 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medi- 
cal afTiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs, 
•and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loll,  we  (hall  endeavour 

*  In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
Trom  tial.t  roiJcrs,  or  wearing  a  laced  ftocking,  as  this  prevents 
th«  flyx  of  humour?  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 

T  t  4  t6 
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to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  moQ:  com^ 
men  luxations,  and  thofe  which  require  immediate 
afliftance.  Any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  and  refo- 
lution,  who  is  prefent  when  a  diflocation  happens, 
inay  often  be  of  more  fervice  to  the  patient,  thaa 
the  mod  expert  furgeon  can  after  the  fwelling  and 
inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are  pre- 
fent, it  is  difficult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  joint,  and 
dangerous  to  attempt  a  redudionj  and  by  waiting 
till  they  are  gone  ofF,  the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed, 
and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can  never 
afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A  RECENT  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or 
lefs  according  to  the  flrength  of  the  mufcles  which 
move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been 
out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a 
fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the 
part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for 
fome  time  before  the  redudlion  is  attempted. 

All  that  is  neceflary  after  the  reduftion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negled  of  this 
rule.  A  diflocation  feldom  happens  without  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretchcd  and 
fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  wellj 
but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak 
and  difeafed  ever  aftei;, 

DI  S- 
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PISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

Th?  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  byyawning,  blowsj 
falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like.  It  is 
cafily  known  from  the  patient's  being  unable  to  fliut 
his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the 
under  jaw  do  not  correfponcj  with  thofe  of  the  upperj 
befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  to- 
ward one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither  able  t^ 
fpeak  diftindlly,  nor  to  fvyallow  without  ponfiderable 
difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a  diflocated  jaw,  is 
to  fet  the  patient  upon  a  low  (tool,  fo  as  an  affiftant 
may  hold  the  head  ftrm  by  preffing  it  againft  his 
bread:.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two  thumbs, 
being  firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they 
may  not  (lip,  as  far  back  into  the  patient's  mouth  as 
he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  exter- 
nally. After  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is 
to  prefs  ^  ftrongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by 
which  means  the  elapfed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be 
eafiiy  pufhed  into  their  former  cavities. 

The  peafants,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  have 
a  peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a  handkerchief  under  the  patient's 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a  dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  former. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  affiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  peo- 
ple imagine  the  neck  was  broken  :  It  is,  however, 
for  the  moft  part,  only  partially  diflocated,  and  may 
be  reduced  by  almoft  any  perfon  who  has  refolution 
enough  to  attempt  it.  A  complete  diflocation  of 
the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ;  his  neck 
fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated ;  his  chin  lies 
upon  his  breaft,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned 
towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a  refiflance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient's  flioulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with  confiderablc  force, 
genily  twifting  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be 
turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is 
replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noife  which 
the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  pa- 
tient's beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  conti- 
nuing in  its  natural  pofture. 

T^is  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
cafy  to  perform  than  defcribe.    I  have  known  in- 
ftances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
8  women. 
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women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  education^ 
After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bled,  and  fhould  be  fufFered  to  reft  for  fome  days, 
till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back-bone 
is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated.  It  does 
however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a  rib  is  dif- 
located either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to 
replace  it,  the  patient  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  belly 
on  a  table,  and  the  operator  muft  endeavour  to  pufti 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should 
this  method  not  fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordered 
fide  may  be  fufpended  over  a  gate  or  ladder,  and, 
while  the  ribs  are  thus  ftretched  afunder,  the  heads 
of  fuch  as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thruft  into  their 
former  fituation. 

Those  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the 
moft  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any 
inftrum.ent  can  be  applied  internally  to  diredt  the 
luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly 
over  a  cafk,  or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move 
the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  towards  the  backj 
fometimes  fhaking  it;  by  this  means  the  heads  of 
the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into  their  former  place. 
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DISLOCATION  Of"  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
diaocated  in  various  direftions:  It  happens  however 
moft  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  diredly 
upwaj-ds.  From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as 
well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  injuries,  this 
bone  is  the  moft  fubjed  to  diaocation  of  any  in  the 
body,  A  diHocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known 
by  a  depreffion  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  fhoulder, 
and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm  :  When  the  diflo- 
cation  is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm  is  elongated, 
and  a  ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the  arm-pit; 
but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a  protube- 
rance behind  the  flioulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  for- 
wards toward  the  Ipreaft, 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
Ihoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a  low  ftool,  and 
to  caufe  an  affiftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may 
not  give  way  to  the  cxtenfion,  while  another  lays 
hold  of  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradu- 
ally extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a  napkin 
under  the  patient's  arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied  be- 
hind his  own  necki  by  this,  while  a  fufficient  exten- 
fion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
with  his  hands  direds  it  into  its  proper  place.  There 
are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this 
operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon  is  al- 
ways more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  patients,  I 
have  generally  found  it  a  very  eafy  matter  to  reduce 
tlie  flioulder  by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand, 
6  and 
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find  thrufting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  theothef. 
In  making  the  extenfion,  the  arm  ought  always  to 
be  a  little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOV/. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in, 
any  dire<flion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  protube- 
rance may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  to* 
wards  which  the  bone  is  pufhed,  from  which,  and  the 
patient's  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a  diflocation  oC 
this  joint  may  eafily  be  known.  ' 

Two  afnftants  are  generally  neceffary  for  reducing 
a  diilocation  of  the  elbow  j  one  of  them  muft  lay 
hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the 
joint,  and  make  a  pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the 
operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper  place. 
Afterwards  the  arm  mufl:  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for 
fome  time  with  a  fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wri/t  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viza 
by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  diredlions,  and 
thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other;  but  when  it  is  dif- 
placed  backward,  it  is  ufually  puflied  Upward  at  the 
fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fliortened, 
and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaccd  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced, 

muft 
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muft  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fad  by  ban- 
dages, or  held  by  afliftants,  while  by  others  an  ex- 
tenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about  the 
bottom  of  the  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee.  While 
the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  muft  pufti  the 
head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  focket. 
If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the  patient  muft  be 
laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  extenfion,  the 
head  of  the  bone  muft  be  pufhed  inward. 

Dislocations  of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toeSy  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppofite  diredlions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 
bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  alone 
is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  witli  fufficient  force.  It 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  reduction  of  diflocations.  Skill  and  addrefs  will 
often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I  have  known  a 
didocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man,  afrer 
all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffectual. 


CHAP.  LII. 
BROKEN  BONES,  £3?^-. 

THERE  is,  in  moft  country  villages,  fome  per* 
fon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  frac- 
tures. Though,  in  general,  fuch  perfons  are  very  ig- 
norant, 
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norant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsfuJ  j  which 
evidently  proves,  that  a  fmall  degree  of  learning, 
with  a  fufficient  (hare  of  common  fenfe  and  a  mecha- 
nical head,  will  enable  a  man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way. 
We  would,  however,  advife  people  never  to  employ 
fuch  operators,  when  an  expert  and  Ikilful  furgeon 
can  be  had]  but  when  that  is  impraflicable,  they 
muft  be  employed :  we  fhall  therefore  recommend 
the  following  hints  to  their  confideration  : 

Wheh  a  large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient's  diet 
ought,  in  all  refpefls,  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.    He  fhould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and 
cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or,  if 
thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminirtered,  by  food 
that  is  of  an  opening  quality ;  as  ftewed  prunes, 
apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinagc,  and  the  like. 
It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  are  not  all 
of  a  fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  diet.  This 
might  have  fatal  effe6ts.    There  is  often  a  neceffity 
for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome  meafure, 
where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require  a  dif- 
ferent treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  'after  a  fradure,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a  full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time,  re- 
ceived any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  fiiould 
not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens, but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be 
repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  arc 
broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  necelfary. 

l£  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feveral 

'  weekg. 
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weeks.  It  is  by  no  nneafis  hecefTary,  however,  t\iit 
he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  hia 
back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets 
the  patient's  fkin,  and  renders  him  Very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a  bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  muft  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up,  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  him- 
felf,  otherwife  the  adion  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the 
bone  out  of  its  place*. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry 
and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglefting  this, 
he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced 
to  keep  fhifting  places  for  eafe.  I  have  known  a 
fradlured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  laid  ftraight  for  above 
a  fortnight,  difplaced  -by  this  means,  and  continue, 
bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done, ' 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a  bone  was  broken,  to 
'keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon 
the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a  bad  pofture.  It  is  both 
uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure, 

*  VariotJS  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
terafting  the  force  of  the  mafcles,  and  retaining  the  fragment: 
of  broken  bones;  but  as  defcripuons  of  thefe  without  drawinfji 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I  fhall  refer  the  reader  tea  cheap  and  ufe- 
ful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  offra£lures,  lately  publifli- 
ed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken,  furgeon  in  Edinburgh  : 
wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the 
machines  recommended  in  fractures  by  former  authors,  but  ha? 
likewife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own>  wHch  are  pe- 
culiarly ufeful  in  compound  fraftures,  and  in  cafes  where  patient •■ 
with  broken  benes  are  obliged  to  be  tranfponed  from  one  plac^ 
t9  another. 

Tht 
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The  beft  fuuation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a  little  benr. 
This  is  the  polture  into  which  every  animal  puts  its 
:  limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  feweft  muf- 
icles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is  eafily  effefled,  by 
leicher  laying  the  patient  upon  his  fide,  or  making  the 
Ibed  lb  as  to  fiwour  this  pofition  of  the  limb. 

Bone  setters  ought  carefully  to  examine,  whe- 
ither  the  bone  be  not  fliattered  or  broken  into  a  great 
imany  pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
jfary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other^ 
mife  a  gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
.'horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputation, 
(often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes  till  too 
ilate.  I  have  known  this  principle  operate  fo  ftrongly, 
[that  a  limb,  where  the  bones  were  fhattered  ihto  more 
:than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  amputated  before  the 
cf  hird  day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gangrene  had 
rproceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the  operation  ufclefs. 

Whem  a  fracture  is  accompanied  with  a  wound,, 
:it  mull  be  dreffed  in  all  refpecls  as  a  common 
\wound. 

Ali-  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  abroken 
bbone,  is  to  lay  it  perfeftly  ftraight,  and  to  keep  it 
cquite  eafy.  AH  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had 
iTOuch  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A  great  many 
>d(  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed  to  fraftured 
i)ones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of 
ithe  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather  the 
aabufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than  v/ould  be  occa- 
ffioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  molt  fudden 
ccures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known,  hap- 
fpened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all.  Some 
^nncthod  however  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  member 

U  u  ftcady; 
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fleady ;  but  this  may  be  done  many  ways  without 
bracing  k  with  a  tight  bandage. 

The  bed  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if 
moiflened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  afTume  the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by 
the  affiftance  of  a  very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we 
would  recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen tails.  It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off 
than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  reten- 
tion equally  well.  The  fplints  Ihould  always  be  as 
long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when 
the  fradure  is  in  the  leg. 

In'  fradures  of  the  ribs,  where  a  bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefivc  plafter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a  flraight  pofture,  and 
fhould  take  care  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly  dif- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a  frac- 
ture is  oxycrate,  or  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water. 
The  bandages  fliouid  be  wet  with  this  at  everjr 
dreffing. 

O  F    S  T  R  A  I  N  S. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious; 
they  arc  generally  negledcd.  When  a  bone  is 
broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  tjijs.mcmber 

eafy. 
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tafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it;  but  when  a 
Joint  is  only  ftrained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  ftill 
make  a  lliifc  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  timefcT 
lo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  him- 
ielf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady,  whac 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
ipaly  for  a  few  days. 

.  Country  people  generally  icnmerfc  a  drained  limt? 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  lo^ig.  But 
the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a  long  time,  is  certainly  dangerous.  It- re- 
laxes inftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely 
to  produce  a  difeafe  than  remove  one. 
.  Wrapping  a  garter,  or  fome  other  bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  ftrained  part,  is  likewife  of 
ufe.  It  helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vef- 
fels,  and  prevents  the  adion  of  the  parts  from  in- 
creafing  the  difeafe.  It  ftiould  nqt  however  be  ap- 
plied too  tight.  I  have  frequently  known  bleeding 
near  the  affeclied  part  have  a  very  good  efFeft:  But 
y/hat  we  would  recommend  above  all  is  eafe.  It  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  miedicine,  and  fel- 
dom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint  *. 

OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  very  old  people  are  moft  liable  to 
this  difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned 

by 

*  A  great  many  externaJ  applications  are  recommended  for 
ftrains,  fome  of  wiuch  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  m^'y  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
wade  of  ftate  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 

U  u  2  wine. 
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by  exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effeft  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carry- 
ing great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a  relaxed  habir, 
indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofc 
the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A  RUPTURE  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is 
difcovered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  ob- 
ftinate  coftivencfs  give  reafon  to  fofpecl  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures 
ufually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The 
prdtrufion  of  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occa- 
fion  all  thefe  fymptoms ;  and,  if  not  returned  in  due 
time,  will  prove  mortal. 

'■  On  the  firft  appearance  of  a  rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  docs  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
prefTure.    After  it  is  returned,  a  piece  of  flicking- 

after  rn ay  be  applied  over  the  parr,  and  a  proper 
trbfs  or  bandage  muft  be  conftantly  worn  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply- 
ing thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  kepf 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion,  till- the 
fupturc  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens,  from  any  caufe,  to 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  return- 
ing it,  andfometimes  the  thing  is  quite  imprafticable 

wine,  Mindererus's  fpirit,  volatilft  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit  diluted  with  a  double,  quantity  of  water,  and  the  commoa 
fomentMioii,  witk  th^  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 

without 
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vithout  an  operation,  a  defcriptuon  of  which  is  fo- 
reign to  our  purpofe.  As  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough,  however,  always  to  fucceed  in  my  attempts 
to  return  the  gut,  without  having  recourfe  to  any 
other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power  of  every  man, 
I  fhall  briefly  mention  the  method  which  I  generally 
purine,     ,  r  . . 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mufl:  belaid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech 
railed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel- 
cloths  wrung  out  of  a  decoflion  of  mallows  and  ca- 
momile-flowers, or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  l3an.d>.pf 
warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a  confiderable 
time.  A  clyflier  made  of  this  decoftion,  with  a  large 
fpoonfulof  butter  and  a  little  fait,  may  be  afterwards 
throwa  up.  If  thefe  fliould  not  prove  fuccefsful, 
recourfe  mufl:  be  had  to  preflTure.  If  the  tumour  be 
very  hard,  confiderable  force  will  benecefliaryi  but 
it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The  ope- 
fator,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a  prefigure  with 
%he  palms  of  his  hand^  mufl:  with  his  fingers  artfully 
condud  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through 
which  it  came.  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this,  can 
be  much  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  Should 
thefe  endeavocrs  prove  ineff^eftual,  clyfters  of  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  beea 
■  often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other  method 
;  failed. 

.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifl;ing  in 
;the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggefl,  moft  berjjtas  might 
fee  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the 
hernia  is  a  nice  and  difficult  matter,    I  would  there- 

U  u  3  fore 
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fore  advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of  return- 
ing the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the  knife. 
I  have  once'  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfevering  in 
itiy  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had  de* 
Glared  the  tedudion  of  the  gut  iitiprafticable  with- 
out an  operation  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  muft: 
wear  a  Reel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this, 
as  it  rrlay  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artift:s< 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer  foi* 
fome  time,  but  by  cufl:om  they  become  quite  eafy< 
No  perfon  who  has  had  a  rupture  afcdr  he  arrived  at 
man's  eftate,  fhould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefc 
bandages. 

Persons  who  have  a  rupture  ought  carefully  to 
dvoid  all  violent  cxf-rcife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like:.  They  (hould  likewifc 
avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors j  and  fhould 
carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIII. 
OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  thatli.fe,  when  to  all  appearance  lofi-, 
may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents 
frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means 

are 

*  I  would  here  bpg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  praftitioner, 
ivhen  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly,  with  obfttnate 
•oftivenefs,  to  txEinine  the  groins  and  every  place  where  a  rop». 

ture 
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are  not  ufed  to  countera<5l  their  efFe6ls.  No  perfon 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident, 
unlefs  where  the  ftrufture  of  the  heart,  brain,  or 
fome  organ  neceOary  to  life,  is  evidently  deftroyed. 
The  adion  of  thefe  organs  may  be  lb  far  impaired 
as  even  to  be  for  fofne  time  imperceptible,. when  life 
is  by  no  means  gone:  In  this  cafe,  however,  if  the 
fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  put  them  again  in  miotion,  even  though  the  folids 
Ihould  recover  their  power  of  adling.  Thus,  when 
the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwhole- 
fome  vapour,  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a  ftroke  oil 
the  breaft,  or  the  fanftions  of  the  brain  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold, 
he  will  in  all  probability  continue  fo ;  but,  if  the 
body  be  kept  warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has 
recovered  its  power  of  ading,  the  fluids  will  again 
begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions  will  be 
reftored. 

It  is  a  horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign  over 
to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a 
fall,  a  blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  life.  The  unhippy  perfon,  inftead  of 
being  carried  into  a  warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire, 
or  put  to  a  warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to 
church,  or  a  barn,  or  fome  other  cold  damp  houfCj^ 
where,  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and  no  further 

ture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  reduced. 

By  negleaing  this,  many  perifh  who  v/erc  not  fufpccled  to  have 
^  had  rupturea  till,  after  they  were  dead.  I  have  known  thii  happea 
'  where  half  a  dozen  of  the  faculty  were  ijv  attendant?. 

U  u  4  BOtics 
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notice  taken  of  him.  This  condu6t  feems  to  be  the 
refult  of  ignorance,  fnpported  by  an  ancient  fuper- 
fticious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  perfon 
killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  in- 
habited. ,  What  the  ground  of  this  fuperllition  nnay 
be,  we  ftiall  not  pretend  to  enquire ;  but  furely  the 

*  conduit  founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a  perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
,life,  our-firft  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe. 
.  We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance 
be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet;  and,  if  that  is 

,  the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove  it.  When 
unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation 
be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  ex- 
cept mere  weaknefs,  the  patient  fliould  be  bled.  If 
the  blood  does  not  .flow,  he  may  be  immerfed  in 
VK-arra  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to 
promote  the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  cannot  be 
fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  muft  be  to  keep 
up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with 
hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warqi 
fand,  alhes,  or  the  like. 

I  SHOULD  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afiiftance,  would 
often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers;  but  as  I 
have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my 
lubjecl  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tifibt,  I  fiiall 
content  myfelf  with  feleding  fuch  of  his  obfervations 
as  feem  to  be  the  moft  important,  and  adding  fuch  of 
my  own  as  have  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  pradice. 

OF 
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OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the 
cffedl  of  carcleflnefs.  Children  flioiild  be  taught  to 
chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty 
of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I  know  many  adults 
who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other  fharp-pointed  fub- 
ftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every  occafion,  and  fome 
who  even  fleep  with  the  former  there  all  night.  This 
condufl;  is  exceedingly  injudicious,  as  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing, or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over  the 
fubftance  before  the  perfon  is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either 
by  extrac5ling  it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafeft 
and  moft  certain  way  is  to  extradl  itj  but  this 
is  not  alv/ays  the  eafieft;  it  may  therefore  be  more 
.eligible  fomecimcs  to  thruft  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obftrufling  body  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach.  The 
fubftances  which  may  be  pufhed  down  without  dan- 
ger are,  all  common  nouriftiing  ones,  as  bread,  flefh, 
fruits,  and  the  like :  All  indigeftible  bodies,  as  cork, 
v/ood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like,  ought, 
if  poffiblc,  to  be  extrafted,  efpecially  if  thefe  bodies 

•  A  woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dif- 
charged  a  great  number  of  pins,  which  /he  had  fwallowed  in  the 
fourfe  of  her  faafincfs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 
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be  fharp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh-boncs,  bits 
ofglafs,  &CC, 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  pafTed  in  too  deep, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  extrad  them  with  our  fingers, 
which  method  oftcfn  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower, 
we  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a  fmall  pair  of  for- 
ceps, fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  ex- 
tracl  rarely  fucceedsj  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a  flexible 
nature,  and  has  defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a  kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 
ployed. Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a 
piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muft 
be  introduced  in  the  flat  way,  and  for  the  better  con- 
ducing it,  there  fliould  likewife  be  a  curve  or  bend- 
ing at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of 
handle  to  it,  which  has  this  further  ufe,  that  it  may 
be  fecured  by  a  ftring  tied  to  it,  a  circumftance  not 
to  be  omitted  in  any  inftrument  employed  on  fuch 
oecafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  accidents  as  have  fome- 
times  enfued  from  thefe  inftruments  flipping  out  of 
the  operator's  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  pafled 
below  the  fubftance  that  obftrufts  the  paflage,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with 
it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a 
fubftance  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a  pin  or  fifli-bone, 
fticks  acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feiz- 
ing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus 
difengages  them ;  or,  if  they  arc  very  brittle  fyb- 
ftances,  ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obftrufting  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
ftop  up  a  part  of  the  paflTage,  and  which  may  either 
cafily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  rcfiftance, 

a.,Hinci 
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a  kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk, 
may  be  ufed.  A  piece  of  fine  wire  of  a  proper  lengtb 
marbe  bent  into  a  circle,  about  the  middle,  of  abouc 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fides  broughs 
parallel,  and  near  each  other  :  thefe  are  to  be  held  in. 
the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced 
into  the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  conducted  about  the 
obrtruding  body,  and  fo  to  extradt  it.  More  flexible 
rings  may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  Imall 
pack-thread,  which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater 
ftrength  and  confiftence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied 
faft  to  a  handle  of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind 
of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in 
order  to  furround  the  obftrufting  fubftance,  and  tQ 
draw  it  cut.  Several  of  thefe  rings  paflfed  through 
one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay 
hold  of  the  obflruding  body,  v/hich  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rines  have 
one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fubftance  ro 
be  extraded  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by 
turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twifled,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which 
muft  in  many  cafes  be  a  confiderabie  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy 
occafions,  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fv.'elling 
confiderably  on  being  wet,  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  its  ufefulnels  here.  It  any  fubftance  is  ftopc  iti 
the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  pafTage, 
a  bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced  into  that  part 
v/hich  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the  fubftance.  The 
fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows  larger  in  this  moift 
fituarion,  and  indeed  the  enlargement  of  it  may  be 
forwarded  by  making  the  patient  fwallow  a  few 
S  drops 
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drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be  draw-n  back 
by  the-  handle  to  which  it  is  fadened,  and  as  it  is 
BOW  too  large  to  return  through  the  fmall  cavity  by 
which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obftrucl- 
ing  body  along  with  it. 

The  comprefiQbility  offponge  is  another  founda- 
tion of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A  pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  compreffed  or  fqueezed  int& 
a  fmall  fize,  by  winding  a  ftring  of  tape  clofely  about 
it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and  withdrawn, 
^fterche  fponge  has  been  introduced.  A  bit  of  fponge 
may  like  wife  be  comprefied  by  a  piece  of  whale- bone 
fplit  at  one  end,  but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  hurt  the  patient. 

I  HAVE  often  known  pins  and  other  flrarp  bodies 
■which  bad  fluck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 
caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a  bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a  thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often- 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  ail  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  take  the  patient 
vomit:  but  this  c^n  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice,  un- 
lefs  when  fuch  obftruding  bodies  are  fimply  en- 
gaged in,  and  not  hooked  . or  ftuck  into  the  fides  of 
ihe  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes 
cccafion  further  mifchief.  If , the  patient  can  fwal- 
low, vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
made  into  a  draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  fwallow, 
ai)  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by 
tickling  his  throat  with  a  feather  i  and  if  that  fliould 
not  fucceed,  a  clyllcr  of  tobacco  may  be  admi- 
T  niftered*- 
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niftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  to- 
bacco in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  j  this  has 
often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts 
to  excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obfl:ru6ling  body  is  of  fuch  a  nature^, 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  puflied  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  wax-caridle  oiled^ 
and  a  little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible  j  or  a 
piece  of  whale-bone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a 
fponge  fattened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impofTible  to  extract'  even'"thc3J& 
bodies  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the 
mach,  we  muft  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  puftiing  them  down^- 
than  fufFer  the  patient  td  perifh  in  a  few  minutess 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  iefs,  as 
a  great  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  tUt. 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and   indigeftiblc  fub- 
ftan  ces  has  been  followed  by  no'diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft,  that  all  endeavours 
either  to  extraft'or  pufii  down  the  fubftance,  muft 
prove  inefFeclual,  they  fliould  be  difcontinued ;  be- 
caufe  the  inflammation  occafioned  by  perfiiling  in 
them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftrudion  itfelf. 
Some  have  died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation;* 
even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the  obltrucLion  had 
been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or  if'hc  can- 
nor,  he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injedtipn,  rhrougfi' 
a  crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and' 
water,  barley-water^  or  a  decodion  of  mallows.  In--' 
^  jedions 
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je6lions  of  this  kind  not  only  roften  and  footh  the 
irritated  parts,  but,  wheji  thrown  in  with  force,  arc 
often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obftruclion, 
than  all  attennpts  with  inftrunnents. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftru(5ling  body  in  the  part,  tae  patient 
muft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe. 
He  fnould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a  low  diet,  and  have 
Jiis  whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices. 
The  like  treatment  muft  alfo  be  ufed,  if  chere  be  any 
reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflammation  of  the  paffages, 
though  the  obftrufling  body  be  removed. 

A  PROPER  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes 
loofened  the  in+iering  body  m.ore  eflfeftually  than 
jnfl:ruments.  Thus,  a  blow  on  the  back  has  often 
forced  up  a  fubftance  which  Ituck  in  the  gullet  j  but 
this  is  (till  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
ftance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomitr 
ing  and  fneezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited.  Pins, 
which  fl-uck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequently  dif- 
charged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been.  foi;ced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  Ihould  a  very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits 
and  farinacious  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  foups.  He  fliould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritat- 
ing things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  hkej 
and  his  drink  fliould  be  milk  and  water,  barley- 
water,  or  whey. 

W^HEN  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  muft  be  nourilhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

Whe* 
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When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immedi- 
ately fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paiTage 
is  vanirhed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpira- 
tion  be  not  reftored  ;  the  operation  branch  at  omy^  or 
opening  of  the  wind- pipe,  muft  be  clireaiy  per- 
formed. As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
is  often  the  only  nnethod  which  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  v/e  thought  proper 
to  mention  it,  though  it  fiiould  only  be  attempted 
t^y  perfons  fkiJlcd  in  furgery, 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS, 

When  a  perfon  has  remained  above  a  quarter  of 
sn  hour  under  water  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumftances 
may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  un- 
fortunate fuuation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  wc 
Ih.ould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objeft  to  his 
fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are 
many  well  attefted  proofs  of  the  recovery  of  perfons  ' 
to  hfe  and  health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
water  apparently  dead,  and  who  remained  a  confix 
derafaie  time  without  exhibiting  any  figns  of  life. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it,  as  foon  as  poffible. 
to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  neceflary  opera- 
tions for  Its  recoyery  may  be  performed.  In  doin- 
th.s,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the 
body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  pofture  with 
the  head  downwards,  or  the  l.ke.    If  an  adult  body; 

ought  to  be  laid  on  a  bed,  or  on  ftraw,  with  the 

head. 
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head  a  little  raifed,  and  carried  on  a  cart  or  on  men's 
Ihoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy  a  pofuion 
as  poflible.  A  fmall  body  may  be  carried  in  the 
arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is, 
to  rejtore  the  natural  warmth j  upon  which  all  the  vital 
functions  depend ;  and  to  excite  thefe  functions  by 
the  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to  the  Ikin, 
but  likewife  to  the  luno-s,  inteftines,  &c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon's  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effedual  ob- 
flacle  to  his  recovery.  For  thi§  reafon,  after  ftrip- 
ping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be 
ftrongly  rubbed  for  a  confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  cloths  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made;  and,  as 
foon  as  a  well-heated  bed  c^n  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  fhould  be.  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  foles  of  his  feet,  and 
to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  Ihould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofej  and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  pic 
of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy 
or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  always  to  be 
chafed  with  volatile  fpirits,  and  Simulating  powders, 
as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up 
the  noflrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a  llrong  perfon  may  blow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient's  mouth  with  all  the 
force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  fame  time. 
When  it  can  .be  perceived  by  the  rifing  of  the  ched 

Of 
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or  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  perfon 
ought  to  defift  from  blowing,  and  fliould  prefs  the 
breafl:  and  belly  fo  as  to  expel  the  air  again  ;  and  this 
operation  may  be  repeated  for  fome  time,  alternately 
inflating  and  deprefling  the  lungs  fo  ais  to  imitate 
natural  refpiracion. 

If  the  lungs  csnnot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it 
may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  orle  oif  thi 
noftrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofe. 
Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a  wooden 
pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftrii,  and  at  the 
other  for  being  blown  into  by  a  perfon's  mouth,  or 
"for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  necelTary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  chefl:  by  the 
rnouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  necefllary  t6  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  for  th'is  purpofe.    It  is  need- 
lefs,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  defcribing  this  opc- 
I  ration,  as  it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  per- 
ifons  fkilied  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
tmay  be  thrown  up  in  fornri  of  clyfter.  There  are 
-various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
ipofe,  which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand ;  but  where 
:thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
:by  a  common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe 
:muft  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after 
:the  fmall  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  funda- 
rment,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blowing 
•through  a  piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrapped  round 
:the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  art 
tmpty  pipe,  the  mouth  .of  which  is  applied  clofe  to 
■that  of  the  other.    This  may  aJfo  be  done  in  the  fol- 

^  *  lowing' 
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lowing  manner  :  A  connmon  clyfter-pipe  with  a  bag 
mounted  upon  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  funda- 
ment, and  the  inouth  of  the  bag  may  be  applied 
round  the  fmall  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl 
of  which  tobacco  is  to  be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke 
blown  itp  as  directed  above.  Should  it  be  found  im- 
pradicable  to  throw  up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyf- 
ters  of  warm  ivater,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fait 
and  fome  .vt'ihe  or  fpirits,  may  be  frequently  admi- 
niftered.  This  may  be  done  by  a  common  clyfter 
tag,  xnd  pipe  ;  but,  as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well 
up,  a,pretty  large  fyringe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a  warm  bath,,*  into 
■which  the  perfon  (liculd  be  put,  if  the  above  endea- 
vours prove  inefFedual.  Where  there  are  no  ccn- 
veniencies  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body  may 
be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  allies,  grains,  or 
fuch  like.  TilTot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a  girl  who 
was  reftord  to  life,  after  flie  had  been^  taken  out  of 
the  water,  Ayelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  appearance 
dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  afhes,  co- 
veiring  her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a  bonnet 
round  her  head,  and  a  flocking  round  her  neck 
^iifftd  with  vhe  fame,  and 'heaping  coverings  over 
all.  '  After  '(lie*  had remained  'half'  an  hour  in  this 
ficuationj  her  pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered  fpeech, 
and  cried  out,  I  freeze^  I  freeze  i  a  little  cherry- 
brandy, was  given  her,  and  flie  remained  buried  as  ic 
were  under  the  ailies  for  eight  hours i  afterwards  flic 
was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint  except 
jchat  of  lafiituds  or  wearinels,  which  went  off  in  a 

S  few 
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few  days.  The  Doctor  mentions  likewife  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he 
had  rennained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of 
a  dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  flievvs  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is 
able  to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips, 
however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a 
feather  dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  flrong  fpiritsj. 
and,  as  foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallow- 
ing,  a  little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  ought 
every  now  and  then  to  be  adminiflered. 

Some  recommend  a  vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated  ;  but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fat^ej 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and 
fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft  fub- 
flance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tiflbt  in  this 
cafe recommeiidi  the oxymel  of  fquills,a  table-fpoon- 
ful  of  which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken  five  or 
fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a 
fVrong  infufion  of  fage,  camomile  flowers,  ox  carduus 
'ier.edi£iusy  fweetened  with  honey,  or  fome  warm  wa- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  a  little  fait,  may,  he  fays, 
fupply  its  place.  The  Dodor  does  not  intend  that 
any  of  thcfe  things  fhould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  occafion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this 
fituation  are  not  expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  afiiflance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life, 
fince  they  fomctimes  expire  after  thefe  firfl:  appear- 
ances of  recovering.  The  warm  and  ftimulaiing  ap- 
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plications  are  dill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quan- 
tities of  fonne  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered.  Laflly,  though  the  perfon  (hould  be 
manifeftly  re-animated,  there  fometimes  remain  an 
opprefiion,  a  cough,  and  feveriflinefs,  which  effec- 
tually conftitute  a  difeafe.  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to  caufe 
him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder-flower- 
tea,  or  any  other  fofc  peroral  infufions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a  fall,  a  blow,, 
luffocatlon,  .or  the  like,  muft  be  treated  nearly  ia 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome 
time  under  water.  I  once  attended  a  patient  who 
was  fo  ftunned  by  a  fall  from  a  horfe,  that  for  above 
fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of  lifcf 
yet  this  man,  by  being  bled>  and  proper  methods 
taken  to  keep  up  the  viral  warmth,  recovered,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  perfe£lly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyficai  and  Literary  EfTays,  of  a  man  who 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  breafi:, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time 
in  warm  water.'  Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to 
a  full  proof  of  this  fa£t,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  by  the  ufe  of  -proper  means 
duly  perjijled  in. 
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ArR  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrudlive  to  animals.     This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from 
■fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
Thus  air  that  has  paffed  through  burning  fuel  is 
neither  capable  of  fupporting,  fire  nor  the  life  of 
animals.     Hence  the  danger  of  -fleeping  in  cloffe 
chambers  with  charcoal  fires.'    Some  indeed  fuppofe 
the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphureous  o\l 
contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  fet  at  liberty  and 
diffufed  all  over  the  chamber  j  while  others  imagine 
.it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  with 
phlogifton.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fituation  care- 
^fully  to  be  avoided.    Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  fleep 
in  a  fmall  apartment  with  a  fire  of  any  kind.    I  lately 
faw  four  pcrfons  who  had  been  fufFocated  by  fleep- 
ing in  an  apartment  where  a  fmall  fire  of  coal  had 
been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer 
^or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermentation,  con- 
tains fomething  poifonous,  which  kiiJs  m  the  fame 
manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  aK 
ways  danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a  large  quan- 
tity of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation, 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  Ihut  up  for  fome 
time.  There  have  been  many  inftances  of  perfons 
ftruck  dead  on  entering  fuch  places,  and  of  others 
who  have  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  fhut,   are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  afc 
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cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
fame  effefts  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a  well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
Ihut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficicntly  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting 
down  a  lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  like.  If  thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  j  but  where  they  are  fuddenly  ex- 
tinguifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been 
firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  ftink  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguiflied,  operate 
like  other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and 
lefs  fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been  inftances 
of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had 
been  extinguifhed  in  a  clofe  chamber,  and  perfons 
of  weak  delicate  breads  generally  find  themfelves 
quickly  oppreffed  in  apartments  illuminated  with 
many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fitua- 
tions,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally 
relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air  j  or,  if 
they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a  little  water  and 
vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them  relief. 
But  when  they  are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft 
their  feeling  and  underflanding,  the  following  means 
muft  be  ufed  for  their  recovery  : 

The  patient  fliould  be  expofed  to  a  very  purej 
frefh,  and  open  air;  and  volatile  falts,  or  other  fti- 

mulating 
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mulatins:  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fliould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or^  if  that  does  not  lucceed, 
in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm 
water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can  fwallow, 
Ibme  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar,  witfi  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  fliarp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  negle6l- 
ed  i  thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common 
clyfterj  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tinfture  of  fenna,  of 
each  two  ounces;  or,  in  their  ftead,  half  an  ounce 
of  Venice  turpentine  diflblved  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at  hand,  tVv'o  or 
three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fain  may  be  put 
into  the  clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if  neceflary, 
which  were  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  circulation, 
warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Tossach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a  man  fufFocated  by  the  fleam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 
patient's  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufing 
him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  toffed  abouti  .And  Dr. 
Frewen,  of  Suflex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  young  man 
who  was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea-coal,  but  was 
recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  laid  in  a  warm  bed. 

The  praftice  of  plunging  perfons  fufFocated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffocatino- 
•  dogs  m  the  grotto  del cani^  and  afterwards  recovering 
them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring 
lake. 


Xx  4 
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EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD, 

Wh£n  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a  perfon  is 
expofed  to  it  for  a  long  time,  it  proves  mortal^  in 
confequence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a  proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain  j  fo  that  the  patient  dies  of 
a  kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  be- 
gin to  gro\v  drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
expofed  to.  This  fleep,  which  he  might  confider 
as  fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  in- 
dulged, prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  effeds  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country  i  it  frequently  happens,  , 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo  t 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a  morti- 
fication, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it. 
The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from  the 
fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  common, 
when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to 
hold  them  to  the  fire  j  yet  reafon  and  obfervation 
lliew,  that  this  is  a  moft  dangerous  and  imprudent 
practice. 

Every  peafant  kno-ws,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed,  by  rotten- 
nefs,  or  a  kind  of  mortification;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome 
time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condition. 

When 
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When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold 
water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their 
natural  warmth  and  fenfibiiity :  after  which  the  per- 
fon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a  little 
warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  >tea,  or.  an 
infufion  of  elder  flowers  fweetened  with  honey. 
Every  perfon  muft  have  obferved,  when  his  hands 
were  even  but  flightly  affefted  with  cold,  that  the 
beft  way  to  warm  them  was  by  waihing  them  in  cold 
water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  v/ell  for  fomc 
time. 

When  a  perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  wa- 
ter;  or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
to  immerfe  him  in  a  bath  of  the  very  coldeft  water. 
There  is  the  greatefl:  encouragement  to  perfift  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  affured  that  perfons  who 
had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the 
freezing  air  during  five  or  fix  fucceflive  days,  and 
who  had  difcovered  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours, 
,  have  neverthelefs  been  revived. 

I  HAVE  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extremi- 
ties, which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the 
cold  feafon,  v/ere  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden 
tranfitions  from  cold  to  hear.  After  they  have  been 
expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  imme- 
diately apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if 
they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into  v/arm  water, 
by  v/hich  means,  if  a  mortification  does  not  happen, 

an 
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an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to  enfue.  Moflofthe 
ill  confequcnces  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafijy 
avoided,  by  only  obferving  the  precautions  mention- 
above, 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effefts  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets, 
exhauftcd  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  elFefted,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a  clyfter.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a  ftimulating  nature,  may 
be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which  fhould  be  well  rubbed 
with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  cr  other 
ftimulating  things.  Some  of  the  ancient  phyficians 
are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  l,ife  perfons  apparently 
dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

STRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting  firs, 
after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 

ftrong 
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ftrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  ap- 
plication to  ftucly,  or  the  lii<.e. 

I^f  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fliould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  j  and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a  Jyncope,  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After  the 
bleeding,  a  clyfler  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fhould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a  cup  or  tvjo  of  an  infufion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fugar 
and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcapc  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a  light  diet, 
confifting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water,  or  fmall  beer, 
.and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife. 

But  fainti-ng  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a 
defect,  than  an  excefs  of  blood.  Hence  they  are 
very  ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any 
kind,  obftinate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch 
like.  In  thefe  an  almoft  dircdly  oppofite  courfe  to 
that  mentioned  above  muft  be  purfued. 

The  patient  ftiould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  fliould  have  his  legs,  thighs, 

^rms. 
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arms,  and  his  whole  body  rtibljed  ftrongly  with  hot 
flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong 
fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  nnint,  or  rofennary,  may  be 
held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a 
little  rum  or  brandy  ;  and,  if  he  can  fwallow,  fome 
hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cinnamon,  which 
is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his 
mouth.  A  comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or 
brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach, 
aind  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water, 
laid  to  the  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a  little,  he 
fliould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a  little 
bread  or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often, 
but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet  ftrengthening 
nourifhment,  as  panado  made  with  foup  inftead  of 
water,  new  laid  egg&  lightly  poached,  chocolate, 
light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 

These  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effed  of 
bleeding,  or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges, 
belong  CO  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial 
bleeding  are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminat- 
ing as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bedj  in- 
deed perfons  fubje6t  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the  faint- 
ing, however,  continue  longer  than  ufual,  volatile 
fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  &c. 

Whin  fainting  is  the  effedl  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  all 
refpedts  as  if  he  had  taken  poilbn.    He  Ihould  be 

made 
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made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and 
oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  likej  emollient  clyfters 
will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient's  ftrength. 
Ihould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  ge- 
nerous cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Paintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigellion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufc, 
the  cure  will  be  beft  performed  by  vomitjng,  which 
may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a 
weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  cardms  benedi£tus-y 
or  the  like.  When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the 
39ature  of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
weaknefs,  muft  be  revived  by  ftrong  fmells,  &c. 
after  which  he  fhould  be  made  to  fwallow  a  large 
quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve 
^to  drown,  as  it  were,  the  off^ending  matter,  to 
foften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to  efFed  a  difcharge 
of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  in- 
teftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  flimulating  things  held  to  his 
nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagreeable  to 
him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we 
have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which  arife 
from  nervous  diforders,  and  fliall  therefore  fay  no 
more  upon  that  head.  r 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefa  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreffion  at  ftomach,  or  a  mafs 
of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after  evacua- 
tions 
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tions  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate 
great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed 
both  externally  and  internally  is  the  beft  remedy 
during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of  lemon-juice  and 
water  after  it,  Swoonings  which  happen  in  difeafes 
accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  muft  be  treated 
like  thofe  which  are  owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the 
evacuations  ought  to  be  reftrained.  When  they 
happen  towards  the  end  of  a  violent  fit  of  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a 
continual  fever,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  by 
fmall  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might 
be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the 
admiffion  of  frcfh  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by 
exceffive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  re- 
ftrained. They  are  generally  the  efi^ed  of  mere  weak- 
nefs or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Englcman  relates  the  cafe 
of  a  woman  in  childbed,  who,  after  being  hap- 
"  pily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted,  and  lay  upwards 
*'  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  dead.  A  phy- 
"  fician  was  fen t  fori  her  own  maid,  in  the  mean 
**  while,  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  at- 
**  tempted  to  affift:  her  herfcif,  and  extending  herfelf 
"  upon  her  miilrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her's, 

blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe  poflibly  could,  and 
"  in  a  very  fiiort  time  the  exhuufted  woman  awaked 
"  as  out  o'f  a  profound  fleep ;  when  proper  things 
**  being  given  her,  ihe  foon  recovered. 

«  The  maid  being  aflced  how  Ihe  came  to  think 
«^  of  this  expedient,  laid  Ihe  had  feen  it  praftifed  at 

"  Altcnburgh 
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Altenburgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with 
«  the  happieft  cffed." 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  midwives 
may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example. 
Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns  of  life, 
and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might, 
without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reftored  to 
life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frelh 
air  is  always  of  the  greatelt  importance  to  the  patient; , 
By  not  attending  to  this  circumflance,  people  often 
kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endeavouriug  to  fave 
them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient's  fituation,  they  call 
in  a  crowd  of  people  to  his  alTiftance,  or  perhaps  to 
witnefs  his  exit,  whole  breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and 
increafes  the  danger.  There  is  not  the  leafl:  doubt 
but  this  practice,  which  is  very  common  among  the 
lower  fort  of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to 
the  delicate,  and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhauflion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
eafe.  No  m.ore  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a  patient  lies  in  a  fwoon  than  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  aflTiftance,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  apartment  fliould  always  be  opened,  at 
leafl;  as  far  as.  to  admit  a  ftream  of  frelh  air. 

Persons  fubjecl  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  fainting 
fits,  ftiould  negled  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
them,  as  their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to 
the  conftituiion.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  theperfon 
-in  dejeftion  and  weaknefs  ;  the  fecretions  are  thereby 
fufpended,  the  humours  difpofed  to  ftagnation,  coa- 
gulations and  obftrudlions  arc  formed,  and,  if  the 
motion  of  the  blood  be  totally  intercepted^  or -very 

confiderably 
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confiderably  checked,  polypufes  are  fometimes  formed 
in  the  heart  or  larger  veffels.  The  only  kind  of 
fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are  thofe  which  fome- 
tinnes  mark  the  crifis  in  fevers  yet  even  thefe  ought, 
as  foon  as  poffible,  to  be  rtmoved. 

OF    INTOXICATION.  ^ 

The  efFefts  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes  by  dcftroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once-,  but 
in  general  their  effeds  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
r^fpefls  limilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken  to 
excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits  i  but  they  may 
generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  flomach  is  overcharged 
with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, iofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condu£t 
themfelves,  than  from  the  deftruftive  quality  of  the 
liquoT,  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  m  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obftru(5ls  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunk  perfon  Ihould  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened> 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a  pofture  as  is  moft  favour- 
able for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  difcharging  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The  beft  pofture  for 
difcharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  is  to  lay  the 
perfon  upon  his  belly  j  when  afleep  he  may  be  laid 
on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a  little  raifcd,  and  particu- 
lar 
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Jar  care  muft  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent, 
twifted,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceflive  degree  of  thirft  occafioncd  by  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench 
it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I  have  known  fatal 
conlequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after 
a  debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch;  thefe  acid  liquors, 
together  with  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having  coagu- 
lated the  nnilk  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  could  never  be 
digefted.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a  debauch  is  water 
with  a  toaft:,  tea,  infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit, 
he  may  drink  a  weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers, 
or  lukewarm  water  and  oil  j  but  in  this  condition 
vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling 
the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a  feather. 

Instead  of  giving  a  detail  of  all  the  different 
fympcoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and 
propofing  a  general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in 
I  this  fituation,  I  fhall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a 
.cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfcrvation, 
'wherein  moft  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually  reckoned 
dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treatment  was 
iucc  fsful. 

A  YOUNG  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
;for  a  hire,  drank  ten  glaflfes  of  flrong  brandy.  He 
ffoon  after  fell  faft  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fitu- 
ation for  near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
rmanner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends, 
and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I  found  him  fl:ill  fleep- 
.iug,  his  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  Ikin  covered 
with  a  cold  clammy  fweat.    Almoft  the  only  figns  of 
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life  remaining,  wefe,  a  deep  laborious  breathing,  and 
a  convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I  TRIED  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
fhaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimu- 
lating  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.    A  few  ounces  of 
blood  were  likewife  let  from  his  arm,  and  a  mixture 
of  vinegar  and  Water  was  poured  into  his  mouth ;  but, 
as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of  this  got  into 
the  ftomach.    None  of  thefe  things  having  the  leaft 
effed,  and  the  danger  feeming  to  increafe,  I  ordered 
his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  a  fharp  clyf- 
ter  to  be  immediately  adminiflered.  This  gave  him 
a  ftool,  and  was  the  firft  thing  that  relieved  him.  It 
•\vas  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  happy  cfFed, 
and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  fhew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his 
fenfes.    He  continued,  however,  for  feveral  days 
weak  and  feverifh,  and  complained  much  of  a  fore- 
nefs  in  his  bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by 
means  of  a  flender  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  li- 
quors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  afllftance  being  called,  had 
not' a  neighbour,  a  few  days  before,  who  had  been 
advifed  to  drink  a  bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  of  an 
ague,  expired  uflder  very  rmiilar' circumftances. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND, STRANGLING. 

These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infardhon 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours,, 
pra  fpafmodic  affcdlion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ., 
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Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood 
are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the  former  of 
thefe  caules.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attack- 
ed^  to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyfter,  and 
to  take  frequently  a  cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a 
little  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould  likewife  receive  the 
fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  afthmatic  perfons  are  moft  fubjeft 
to  fpafmodic  affedlions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient's  legs  fliould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water, 
and  the  fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.'  -Warm 
diluting  liquors  ftiould  likewife  be  drank 5  to  a  cup 
cf  which  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  Paregoric  elixir  may 
occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or 
leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient's  nofe,  andfrefh 
air  ihould  be  freely  admitted  to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  carelefnefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes  *.  An  infant  when  in  bed 
Ihould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes  i  and  when  in  a 
cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A  fmall 
degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would 
.  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others 
from  being  rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days 
by  the  injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Instead  of  laying  down  a  plan  for  the  recovery 
of  infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  over-laid,  as  it  is 

*  Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  efFecls  of  carelefnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  over-laid  by  its  mothef  being  feized  in 
the  night  with  an  hyfteric  fit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a  caution 
againft  employing  hyfleric  women  as  nurfes ;  and  fhould  likewif« 

,    teach  fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 

I    themfelves,  but  in  a  fmail  adjacent  one. 
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termed  by  their  nurfes,  I  fliall  give  the  hiftory  of  a 
cafe  related  by  Monfieur  Janin^  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with 
fuccefs,  and  contains  almoft  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  on  fuch  occafions. 

A  NURSE  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without 
any  figns  of  life;  no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no 
refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and 
tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping, 
in  fhort  it  wasalmofl:  cold.  Whilft  fome  linen  cloths 
and  a  parcel  of  afhes  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy 
unfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a  warm  bed,  and  on  the 
right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine 
linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  delicate  fkin. 
As  foon  as  the  allies  had  received  their  due  degree  of 
heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face, 
placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he 
had  been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a  blanket. 
He  had  a  bottle  of  eau  de  lute  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time;  and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  pufi^s  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noftrils;  to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually;  the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries  expreffive  of  his  want  of  the  breaft,  which 
being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with 
avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  were  by 
this  time  very  well  re-eftablifhed,  and  it  was  hot 
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weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advifeable  to  leave 
his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer 
under  the  afhes.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out, 
cleaned,  and  dreffed  as  ufual  j  to  which  a  gentle  fleep 
fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfeflly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  exannple  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  de- 
fpair,  to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  effeitually  as 
in  the  preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Doftors  Commons,  Lon- 
don, relates  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  was  reftored  to 
life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  conti- 
nued in  good  heakh  for  many  years  after. 

Thf.  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  exter- 
nal jugular  j  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck 
with  a  quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ;  adminifter-  • 
ing  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of  lighted  pipes, 
and  ftrong  fridtions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe 
had  been  continued  for  about  four  hours,-  when  an 
incifion  was  made  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  air  blown 
ftrongly  through  a  canula  into  thelungs.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at  the  a.rtery  began  to 
run  down  the  face,  and  a  flow  pulfe  was  juft  percep- 
tible at  the  wrifl:.  The  fridions  were  continued  for 
fome  time  longer  :  his  pulfe  became  more  frequent, 
and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with  fpiritof 
fal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials 
v/ere  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

These  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fhew  what  may  be 
done  for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
flrangle  themfelvcs  in  a  fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVQL. 

SION  FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conflitute  the  laft  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient's 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a  fir.  But  when  a  perfon, 
who  appears  to  be  in  perfei5l  health,  is  fuddenly 
feized  with  a  convulnon  fit,  and  feems  to  expire, 
fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to  reftore 
hinn  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable  to  convulfions, 
and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly  by  one  or 
more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There  are 
many  well  authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having 
been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance 
expired  in  convulfions ;  but  we  fhall  only  relate  the 
following  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  fra^iicability  of  .recovering  perfons 
vifihly  dead  : 

In  the  parifli  of  St.  Clemens,  at  Colchejfer,  a  child  of 
fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother's  lap,  having 
had  the  bread,  was  feized  with  a  ftrong  convulfion 
fir,  which  lafted  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a 
privation  of 'motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe, 
that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely  dead.  If  was  accord- 
ingly ftripped,  laid  out,  the  paffing-bell  ordered  to 
be  tolled,  -and  a  coffin  to  be  made  i  but  a  neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman  whoufed  to  admire  the  childj 
hearing  of  its  fudden  death,  haftened  to  the  houfe, 
atid  upon  examining  the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its 
joints. limber,  and  fancied  that  a  glafs  (he  held  to  its 
mouth  and  nofe  was  a  little  damped  with  the  breath  j 

upon 
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upon  which  fhe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down; 
before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kepi  it  in  gentle 
agitation.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  felr  the  heart 
begin  to  beat  faintly;  flie  then  put  a  little  of  the 
mother's  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  foles,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and 
the  milk  was  fwallowed ;  and  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  flie  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  reftoring  to  its 
difconfolate  m.orher  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager 
to  lay  hold  of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 
The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  prefent  alive. 

These  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon,  were  firfficienf  to  feftore  to  life  an  in- 
fant to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  things  which  might  be  done,  in  cafe  the  above 
(hould  not  fucceed  j  as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  allies  or  fair,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  ftimulacing 
dyfiers,  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  into  the  inteftines, 
and  fuch  like. 

Whejj  children  are  dead  born,,  pr.  expire  loon 
after  the  birtl\,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
their  recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circum- 
ftances  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

These  directions  may  likewife  be  extended  to 
adults,  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and 
other  circumllances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervntions  afford  fuf- 
•r  ^'-i.r  nroof  of  the  fuccefs  v/hich  may  attend  the  en- 
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deavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in 
affifting  thofe  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by 
any  accident  or  dileafe.  Many  fafls  of  a  finnilar  na- 
ture might- be  adduced,  were  it  neceflaryi  but  thefe, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufEcient  to  call  up  the  attentioa 
of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  thepre- 
fervation  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  fociety  for.  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  in- 
.  ftituted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the  fa- 
tisfa^tion  to  find  that  not  fewer  than  150  perfons,  in 
the  fpace  of  four  years,  had  been  faved  by  the  means 
pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed  their 
prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  medi- 
cal knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a  number  of  Cafes  where 
the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only  fuf- 
pended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  refiewing  all  their 
funtflions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is 
Ihocking  to  refle6t,  that  for  want  of  this  confideration 
many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave,  in 
whom  the  principles  of  life  rpight  have  been  re- 
vived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours,  are  moft 
likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe 
called  fudden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as 
apoplexies,  hyfterics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein  perfons  in  a  moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations,froiTi  the  fulphureous  damps 
of  mines,  coal-pits,  &;c. ;  the  unwholefome  air  of 
iqng  unO|)ened  wells  or  caverns  j  the  noxious  vapours 
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arlfing  from  fermenting  liquors ;  the  fteams  of  burn- 
ing charcoal  i  fulphureous  mineral  acids  j  arfenical 
effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftrangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  en- 
deavours. Perhaps  thofe  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  paffions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like, 
might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  pro- 
per means,  as  blowing  ftrongly  into  their  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes ;  they  are  pradlicable  by  every  one  who  hap- 
pens to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no 
great  expence,  and  lefs  {kill.  The  great  aim  is  to 
reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in 
general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  fridlions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering 
clyfters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe  muft  be  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  Common  fenfe,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fuggeft  the  proper  man- 
ner of  conducing  them.  Above  all  we  would  rcr 
commend  per/everance.  People  ought  never  to  dc- 
fpair  on  accotint  of  difcouraging  circumftances;  or 
to  leave,  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is 
the  leaft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudcre  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  inftitution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amflerdam,  was  e/lablifhed,  upon 
a  more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain  j  and  that  a 
reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  Jhould  be 
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indrumental  in  reftoring  to  life  a  perfon  feemingly 
dead  *,  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but  ftill  more 
for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however,  be  annexed 
to  thofe  benevolent  offices,  the  heart-felt  pleafure 
■which  a  good  man  muft  enjoy,  on  refleding  that  he 
has  been  the  happy  inftrument  of  faving  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely  grave,  is  itfelf  4 
fufficient  reward, 

*  The  Author  is  h^tppy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firft  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inftituted  in  Britain 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and 
that  their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsful.  He  is  like- 
wife  happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe 
who  have  been  aftive  in  their  endeavours  to  reftore  to  life  per- 
fons  who  had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any 
accident.  How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  ihe  fuperftitious  inftitu^ 
tion,  which  allows  any  man  a  premium  who  brings  a  dead  perfon 
out  of  the  water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftian  burial ;  but 
allows  nothing  to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  whq 
jpcovers  hi^n  ^fter  he  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  dead. 
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CAUTIONS    CONCERNING  COLD 
E  A  THING,    AND  DRINKING 
THE    MINERAL  WATERS. 

AS  it  is  now  fafhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 
to  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink  the  mi- 
neral waters,  I  was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work 
ftill  more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
practical  Obfervaiions  on  Sea  Bathing,  and  drinking  the 
Mineral  IVaters  of  this  Country.  Finding  it  impoffible 
to  bring  thefe  obfervations  within  fo  narrow  a  com- 
pafs  as  not  to  fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into 
an  enormous  fize,  I  refolved  to  confine  myfelf  to 
a  few  hints,  or  cautions  j  which  may  be  of  fervice 
to  perfons  who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters, 
without  being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care 
of  a  phyfician. 

No  other  part  of  the  praiflice  of  medicine  is  of 
greater  importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention 
of  the  phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft,  and  num- 
bers ruin  their  healths,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  im- 
prudent ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occafion  I  may  probably  refume  this  fubjeft,  as 
I  know  not  any  work  that  contains  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  practical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  pa- 
tient's conducl  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  adlive  and  im? 
pprcant  medicines. 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  fome  of  them  are  written  with  much  in- 
genuity J  but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afcer- 
taining  the  contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical 
analyfis.  This,  no  doubt,  has  its  ufe,  but  is  by  no 
means  of  fuch  importance  as  fome  may  imagine. 
A  man  may  know  the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the 
articles  in  the  materia  medica,  without  being  able 
properly  to  apply  any  one  of  them  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  One  page  of  pradlical  obfervations  is 
worth  a  whole  volume  of  chymical  analyfis.  But 
where  are  fuch  obfervations  to  be  met  with?  Few 
phyficians  are  in  a  fituation  to  make  them,  and 
fewer  ftill  are  qualified  for  fuch  a  tafk.  It  can  only 
be  accomplifhed  by  practitioners  who  refidc  at  the 
fountains,  and  who,  poITeffing  minds  fuperior  to 
local  prejudices,  are  capable  of  diftinguifhing  dif- 
eafes with  accuracy,  and  of  forming  a  found  judg- 
ment refpeding  the  genuine  effedls  of  medicines. 

Without  a  proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to 
the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the 
moft  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fame  phy- 
fician  who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by 
an  imprudent  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his 
heir.  This  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make 
laws  for  regulating  the  baths,  and  preventing  the 
numerous  evils  which  arofe  from  an  imprudent  and 
promifcuous  ufe  of  thofe  elegant  and  fafliionable 
pieces  of  luxury.  But  as  no  fuch  laws  exift  in 
this  country,  every  one  does  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  of  courfe  many  muft  do  wrong. 

People 
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People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Gmple  ele- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  I;i 
this,  however,  they  are  much  miftaken.  I  have 
known  apoplexies  occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold 
bath,  fevers  excited  by  flaying  too  long  in  it,  and 
other  maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  conti- 
nued ufe,  that  they  could  never  be  wholly  era- 
dicated. Nor  are  examples  wanting,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  of  the  baneful  copfequences 
which  have  arifen  alfo  from  an  injudicious  applica- 
tion of  the  warm  bath  j  but  as  warm  baths  are  not 
fo  common  in  this  country,  and  are  feldom  ufed 
but  under  the  direction  of  a  phyfician,  I  lhall  not 
enlarge  on  that  part  of  the  fubject. 

Immersion  in  cold  water  is  a  cuftom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity :    indeed  it 
^muft:  have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The 
necefljty  of  water  for  the  purpofes  of  cleanlinefs, 
and  the  pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the 
.body  in  hot  countries,  muft  very  early  have  re- 
commended it  to  the  human  fpecies.     Even  the 
example  of  other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give  the 
.hint.    By  inftind  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  water  .in  this  manner  j  and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languilh,  and 
even  to  die.     But  whether  the  pradtice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  necefllty,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
-tion,  is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance;  our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  It,  and  to  guard  people  againft  an  improper 
life  of  it. 


The 
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The  cold  badi  recommends  itfelf  in  a  va- 
fiety  of  cafes-,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the 
Jniiabitants  of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idle- 
tiefs,  and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this 
defcription  the  aflion  of  the  folids  is  always  too 
weak,  which  induces  a  languid  circulation,  a  crude 
indigeftcd  mafs  of  humours,  and  obftruclions  in 
the  capillary  veffels  and  glandular  fyftem.  Cold 
water,  from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  pov/er, 
is  well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove 
thefe  fymptoms.  It  accelerates  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives 
permanent  vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  will  be  more  effentially  anfwered 
by  the  application  of  fait  ivater.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  likewife  for  its  greater  power  of  fti- 
mulating  the  fl<:in,  which  promotes  the  perfpiration, 
and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching  cold* 

It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftrudtions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a  certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fymp- 
toms, and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient's  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  labours  under  any  obHinate  obftrudions 
•of  the  lungs  or  other  'vifarfl  -,  and  where  this 

is 
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is  the  cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftriftly'to  fc ^'pro- 
hibited *. 

Im  what  is  called  a  plethoric  rtatCj  or  too  great 
a  fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burfling  a  blo.od- 
vefTcl,  or  occafion'ing  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  feme  of  the  lifcerai  This  precaution  is  the  more 
neceflary  to  citizens,  as  mort  of  them  live  full,  and 
are  of  a  grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is,  very  remark- 
able, thefe  people  refort  in  crowds  every  feafon  to 
the  fea-fide,  and  plunge. in  the  water  without  the 
leafl:  conGderation.  No  doubt  they  often  efcape 
with  impunity,  but  does  that  give  a  fanftioh  to  the 
praflice  ?  Perfons  of  this  defcription  ought  by  no 
means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  prepared  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  a  fpare 
diet. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  fland  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a  great  number  of  the 
rnale,  and  almoft  all  the  female  inhabitants  of  greac 
ci;ies.    Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious 

*  The  late  celebrated  Dr.  SmoIIet  has  indeed  faid,  that  if  he 
were  perfuaded  be  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump  info 
the  cold  bath  ;  but  here  theDoaor  evidently  (hews  more  courage 
than  difcretion  ;  and  that  he  was  more  a  man  of  wit  than  a  phy- 
fician,  every  one  will  allow.  A  nervous  allhma,  or  an  atrophy, 
nay  be  miftaken  for  a  pulmcnary  confumption  ;  yet,  in  the  two 
former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial,  though  I  never 
knew  It  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  pbthifical  patients  I 
ever  faw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidently  the  worfe 
for  it. 

8  ia 
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in  ufing  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often 
weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fub- 
jed  to  coligeftions  and  obftrudions  of  the -yz/f^r^z ; 
and  in  this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
efFeds  of  the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore, 
and  indeed  for  all  delicate  people,  the  beft  plan 
would  be  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  it  by  the 
moft  pleafing  and  gentle  degrees.  They  ought  to 
begin  with  the  temperate  bath,  and  gradually  ufe 
it  cooler,  till  at  length  the  coldefl:  proves  quite 
agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againfl:  all  great  tranfi- 
tions  i  and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  didates, 
have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  pra£lifed,  there  ought 
llkewife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  practice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath  j  but  though  this  may 
not  injure  a  Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recommend 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when  covered 
with  fweat  and  duft,  ufed  to  plunge  into  rivers, 
without  receiving  the  fmallcft  injury.  But  though 
they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  this  impru- 
dent adl,  yet  their  condud  was  certainly  contrary 
to  all  the  rules-  of  medicine  j  as  I  have  known 
many  robuft  men  throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch 
an  attempt.  I  would  not  however  advife  patients 
to  go  into  the  cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly ; 
as  much  exercife,  at  leaft,  ought  to  \Se  taken,  as 
may  excite  a  gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but 
by  no  means  fo  as  to  overheat  it. 

To 
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To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  laft  importance.  Their  las 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  itrength  *, 
and  prevents  a  variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood.  Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  difagree  with  them;  and  we 
fiiould  fee  fewer  inftanccs  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafeS,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  (hock  of  cold  water,  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  ac- 
cuftomed to  it.  It  is  however  neceffary  here  to 
caution  young  men  againft  too  frequent  bathing  j 
as  I  have  known  many  fatal  confequences  refulc 
from  the  daily  pradice  of  plunging  into  rivers  and 
continuing  there  too  long. 

The  moft  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing 
the  cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  im- 
mediately before  dinner;  and  the  beft  mode,  that 
of  immerfion  head  foremoft.  As  cold  bathing  has  a 
conftant  tendency  to  propel  the  blood  and  other 
humours  towards  the  head,  it  ought  to  be  a  rul^ 
always  to  wet  that  part  firft.  By  due  attention  to  this 

•  The  celebrated  Galen  fays,  that  immerfion  in  cold  water 
is  only  fit  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears ,  and  recommends 
■warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  ftrength  of  in- 
ifants.  How  cgregioufly  do  the  greateft  men  err  whenever  they 
.lofe  fight  of  fads,  and  fubftitute  reafoning  in  phyfic  in,  place  of 
labfervation  and  experience ! 


[Y  y] 
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circum  fiance,  there  is  re  alb  n  to  believe,  that  violen' 
headachs,  and  other  connplaints,  which  frequeiuiy 
proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often  pre- 
vented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  continued  too  long,  noc 
only  occafions  too  great  a  flux  of  humours  tovviirds; 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  raufcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not -adverting  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured, 
and  even  fometimL-s  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  be-, 
neficial  purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by  a 
dip  or  two.  The  patient  ought  to  be  rubbed  dry 
the  nrioment  he  comes'out  of  the  water,  and  fliould 
continue  to  take  exercife  for  fome  time  after. 

When' cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  lidleffnefs,  pain  of  the  breaft  or  bowels, 
a  proftration  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it 
ought  to  be  difcontinued. 

Though  thefe  hint?  are  by  no  rpqans  intended 
to  point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  maj^ 
be  hurtful ;  nor  to  iliuftrate  its  extenfive  utility  as 
a'fhediciDej  yet,  it  is  hoped,  they  may  ferve  to 
guard  people  againfl:  fome  of  thofe  errors  into  which 
from  mere  inattention  they  are  apt;  to  fall and 
thereby  ;ript  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  bun 
bring  an  "excellent  medicine  into  difrepute. 

The  'internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a  medicine,  is  no 
lefs  an  objeft  of  the  phyfician's  attention  than  the 
external,,;,,  Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the 
moft  inoffenfivc  of  all  liquors,  and  conllitures  a 

principal 
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principal  part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
clement  is  often  impregnated  with  fubftances  of  a 
very  a6live  and  penetrating  nature;   and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain' 
fecretions,   and  even   alleviate  fome  difagreeable 
fymptomsj  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under-'' 
mine  the  conftitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of' 
worfe  difeafes  than  thofc  which  they  were  employed^' 
to  remove.    Of  this  every  pra6titioner  muft  have 
feen  inftances;    and  phyficians  of  eminence  have' 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known" 
more  difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe'- 
of  mineral  waters.    This,  .doubtlefs,  has  proceeded'^ 
from  the  abufe  of  thofe  powerful  medicines,  which' 
evinces  the  necefTity  of  ufing  thenti  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  moft  ufed  in  this  country,  we  fhall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  themi 
cither  externally  or  internally,  though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prefenc  obfervations  are 
1  chiefly  confined. 

I  The  waters  moft  in  ufe  for  medical'pu'rpofes  in 
^Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  iron,  falts,  or 
i&lphur,  either  feparately,  or  varioufly  combined. 
<Qf  thefe  the  moft  powerful  is  the  falioe  fulphureous 
'water  ©f  Harrowgate,  of  which  I  have  had  more' 
joccafjorv  to  obferve  the  pernicious  confequences, 
'When  improperly  ufed,  than  of  any  other.  To  this 
ithcrefore  thefoilowing  remarks  will  more  immedi- 
jatcly  relate,  though  they  will  be  found '  applicable 
no  all  the  purging  waters  in  the  kingdom  which  arc 
(ftrong  enough  to  merit  attention. 

[  Y  y  ]  2  Thb 
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The. errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intentio* 
of  drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and 
which  fo  frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient, 
proceed  fronn  the  nnanner  of  drinking,  the  quantity 
taken,  the  reginaen  purfued,  or,  ufing  them  ia 
cafes  where  they  are  not  proper. 

A  VERY  hurtful  prejudice  ftill  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  difeafes  muft  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken,  into  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  more 
violently  thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the  more 
likely  to  have  the  defired  effed.  This  opinion  has 
proved  fatal  to  thoufands  j  and  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, deftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute  dif- 
eafes^ and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines ;  but  it  will 
feldom  perform  a  curej  and  by  exhaufting  the 
ftrength,  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  it  found  him.  That  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  adlive 
mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefc 
matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  for  a  length  of  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy  j  and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  adive  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car- 
ried through  the  fyftem  by  the  penetrating  medium 
of  water?  Thofe  bowels  muft  be  ftrong  indeed, 
which  can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of  fuch  aftive 
jprinciples  for  months  together,  and  not  be  injured. 
This,  however,  is  the  plan  purfued  by  moft  of 
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thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  waters,  and 
■whole  circunnftances  will  permit  them  to  continue 
long  enough  at  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is 
an  egregious  error  j  for,  while  the  unhappy  patienc 
thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his  diforder, 
he  is  often,  in  fadt,  undermining  the  powers  of 
life,  and  ruining  his  conftitution.  Indeed  nothing 
can  do  this  fo  effeftually  as  weakening  the  powers 
of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of  ftrong 
ftimulants.  The  very  eflence  of  health  depends  on 
the  digcftive  organs  performing  their  due  funftions^ 
and  the  moft  tedious  maladies  are  all  connected 
with  indigeftion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeftion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  'is 
taken.  "  The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mi- 
neral V7aters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of 
the  chronic  kind  ;   and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch 
difeafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation 
<df  alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  a6t  by  inducing 
;a  gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
♦of  time,  and  never  can  be  effefled  by  medicines 
'which  run  off  by  ftool,  and  only  operate  on  thefirft 
:panages. 

Those  who  wifh  for  the  cure  of  any  obftinate 
irr.alady  from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take 
'them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
<effe6t  whatever  on  the  bowels.    With  this  view  a 
•     [  Yy]  3  half- 
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half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time  *,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner, 
and.  fu.ppe|-.,_rrhe  quantity,  however,  muft  vary 
according  to  circumftances.  Even  the  quantity  men- 
tioned above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  leaft 
moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative.  No 
more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the 
body,  and  it  may  always  be  carried  to  this  length, 
provided  it  goes  off  by  the  o[her  emuncftories,  and 
does  not  occafion  a  chilnefs,  or  flatulency  in  the 
ftomach  or  bowels.  When  the  water  is  intended  to 
purge,  the  quantity  mentioned  above  may  be  aU 
taken  before  breakfaft. 

I  WOULD  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purgi.ng  mineral  waters  over- night,  to  avoid  heavy 
fuppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any  time. 
The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with  fahs,  feems 
to  create  a  falfe  appetite.  I  have  feen  a  delicate 
perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate  waters  of  a 
morning,  eat  a  breakfaft  fufficient  to  have  ferved 
two  ploughmen,  devour  a  plentiful  dinner  of  firti 
and  flcfii,  and  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch  a  fupper  as 
might  have  fatisfied  a  hungry  porter.     All  this 

•  When  1  Tpeak  of  drinking  a  glafs  of  the  water  over-night, 
I  niuft  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againft 
eating  heavy  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daltry  of  York,  who  was 
the  firll  that  brought  the  Harrowgate-waters  into  repute,  ufed 
to  advife  his  patients  to  drink  a  glafs.  before  they  went  to  bed ; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  having.  eat  a  flelh  fupper, 
and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  affillance. 

0  /  ^  indeed 
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indeed  the  ftomach  Teemed  to  crave, 
ing  had  better  remain  nor  quitL'  fatisfied',  than  thalij' 
the  ftomach  ihould  be  loaded  with  what  exceeds  its 
powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never  my  plan,  buc 
I  ain  clearly' of  opinibn,  that,  rn  the  ure'^bf  aH  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  a  light  and  rather  diluting 
diet  is  the  moll  proper  ;  and  that  no  perfoh,  during 
fi'ch  a  courie,  ought  to  ear  to  the  full  extent  of 
what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters,- 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exercife 
is  indifpenfably  necelTary.  This,  may  be  takeni' 
in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The 
beft  kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  connefted  with 
a.mufement.  Every  thing  that  lends  to  exhilarate 
the  fpirits,  riot  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the 
waters,  buT  'dds  as  a  medicine.  All  who  relbrt  to 
the  mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,*  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to 
make  themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  pofllble-i' 
From  this  condud,  afiifted  by  the  free  and  whole- 
fome  air  of  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort,  and  alfo 
the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufually  kept,  the 
patient  often  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufing 
the  waters. 

J.  But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ulcd  in 
€2fes  where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When 
people  hear  of  a  wonderful  cure  having  been  per- 
formed by  fome  mineraj  water,  they  iinmediacely 
fc'  [  Y  y  ]  4  cou- 
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conclude  that  it  will  cure  every  thing,  and  accord- 
ingly fwallow  it  down,  when  they  might  as  well  take 
poifon.  Patients  ought  to  be  well  informed,  be- 
fore they,  begin  to  drink  the  more  a<^ive  kinds  of 
mineral  waters,  of  the  propriety  of  the  courfe,  and 
fhould  never  perfift  in  ufmg  them  when  they  are 
found  to  aggravate  the  diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  faline 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medicine*  Their  operation,  if 
taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild }  and 
they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient,  fo  much  as  the  other  pur- 
gatives. 

As  a  purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  of  the  firft  paffages,  accom- 
panied with,  or  proceeding  from,  inadivity  of  the 
ilomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigeftion,  vitiated 
bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaundice. 
In  moft  cafes  of  this  kind,  they  are  the  beft  me- 
dicines that  can  be  adminiftered.  But  when  ufed 
with  this  view,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  them  twice, 
or  a|  moft  three  times  a  week,  fo  as  to  move  the 
body  tliree  or  four  times  j  and  it  will  be  proper 
to  continue  this  courfe  for  a  few  weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  aftive  mineral 
waters  is  not  confined  to  the  firft  paflages.  They 
often  promote  the  difcharge  of  uria?,  and  not  un- 
frequently  increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  fhews 
that  they  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  of  ftimulating  the  whole  fyftem* 
Hence  arifes  their  efficacy  in  removing  the  moft 

obftinate 
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obftlnate  of  all  diforders,  ohJtruSlions  cf  the  glandular 
and  lymphatic  fyjlem.  Under  this  clafs  is  compre- 
hended the  fcrofula  or  King's  evil,  indolent  tu- 
mours, obftrudlions  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  kidnies, 
and  meienteric  glands.  When  thefe  great  purpofes 
are  to  be  efFedled,  the  waters  muft  be  ufed  in  the 
gradual  manner  mentioned  above,  and  perfifted  in 
for  a  length  of  time.  It  will  be  proper,  however, 
now  and  then  to  difcontinue  their  ufe  for  a  few 
days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral 
waters  ar€  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the 
Ikin,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly 
eruptions,  leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c. 
Though  thefe  may  feem  fuperficial,-'ybt  they  are 
often  the  moft  obftinate  which  the  phyfician  has  to 
encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  fet  his  fkill  at 
defiance:  fiut  they  will  fometimes  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  waters  for  a  fufficient  length  of 
time,  and  in  moft  cafes  at  leaft  thefe  waters  deferve 
a  trial.  The  faline  fulphureous  waters,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Harrowgate  in  Eng- 
land, are  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  difeafes  of  the 
Ikin  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  it  will  be  neceflTary  not 
only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  likewife  to  ufe  them 
externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  difi^crent  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  dif- 
eafes in  which  they  are  refpeftively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a  difagree- 
able  employment  j  but  as  the  limits  neceflarily 

prefGribc4 
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prefcribed  to  thefe  remarks  will  not  allow  me 
to  treat  the  fubjed  more  at  length,  I  (hali  con- 
clude by  obferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  exhauft  the  Jlrengch,  depreCs 
the  fpirits,  take  away  the  appeti:e,  excite  fevers, 
diftend  the  bowels,  occafion  or  increafe  a  cough, 
or  where  there  is.  neafon  to  fufpedl-an  ulcer  of  the 
lungs,  they  ought  to  be  difcontinued. 


j  %*  Since  the  preceding  Obfervations  have  been  (kvi  to  the 
Prefs,  a  circumftance  has  occurred,  which  affords  the  ftrongtft 
proof  that  could  be  given,  of  the  danger  of  plunging  at  r?n- 
dom  into  cold  water.  When  I  heard  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Colman's  illnefs,  and  that  it  had"  happened  at  Margate,  I  im- 
mediately fufpeded  thecaufe,  and  mentioned  my  fufpicion  to 
fome  medical  friends  ;  but  as  none  of  them  could  inform  me' 
concerning  the  real  circumftanCes  of  his  cafe,  I  fliould  have 
taken  no  notice  of  it,  had  not  the  following  Letter  in  the 
London  Chronicle  ftruck  my  attention. 

To  lie  PRINTER. 

"SIR, 

"  Having  feen  in  your  own  and  other  London  papers, 
ferious  accounts  of  Mr.  Colman's  illnefs,  I,  who  have 
attended  him  during  the  whole  time,  think  it  but  juftice  to 
him  and  his  many  friends,  to  give  you  a  plain  and  true  ac- 
count of  his  cafe  and  prefent  fituation. 

"  Mr.  Colman's  diforder  was  a  combination  of  the  gout 
and  palfy,  the  laft  of  which  was  occafioned  by  his  unadr 
vifedly  bathing  in  the  fea  at  an  improper  period,  which 
ftruck  in  the  gout;  the  confequences,  as  might  be  expedted, 
foon  became  very  ferious,  and  his  fituation  extremely  dan- 
gerous, &c. 

(Signed;    JOHN  SILVER,  Surgeon.'^ 

Margate, 
Nov.  s,  1785, 
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A  Lift  of  simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Pre- 
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fuch  Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the 
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applying  the  different  Preparations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IGNORANCE  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordi- 
dinary  medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  produSion  of  na- 
ture. That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and 
experience  have  fufficiently  fliewn.  Phyficians,  however, 
from  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of 
medicine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  ta 
the  fuperftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  ia 
proportion  to  men's  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes :  when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties 
of  thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  ano- 
ther reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phy- 
ficians thought  they  could  eff^edl  by  a  number  of  ingredients,' 
what  could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe 
thofe  amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  me- 
dical art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufaftured,  aff^ords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfeaion  of  the  medical  art.  A  drug  which 
is  perhaps  raoft  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fa 
many  difFerent  fliapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  tHink 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  various  forms  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe  - 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are 
by  no  means  fo  neceflary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A  few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
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aftually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a  manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  With 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous.  ' 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a  medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a  different. na- 
ture. When  a  medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined:  in  all  other  cafes,  they  ar.e  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarrafles  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effe£t  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a  fimilar  or  dif- 
limilar  nature. 

;  In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be 
nad  to  fimplicity,  but  likewifeto  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a  drug,  is  become  a 
proverb;  and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  and  fla- 
vour of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  effi- 
cacy: it  is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs 
difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable ;  an  objefl  highly  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  fuch  a  lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  prac- 
tice. They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
ftill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms;  and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commoniy  no 
more'  th^a)^  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
■  ^    •  '  medicine 
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medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to,  bewildef, 
than  affift  the  young  praflitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyli- 
cian  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occa- 
lion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difHcult  preparations  are  for  the 
moft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
praiSiitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  then^ 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceflary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 
of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe 
are  inferted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes,  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  prac*' 
tical  part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcxibed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  fwell  a  lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners  are  alfo  generally  left  out.    Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a  larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
'-can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered,  .of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as 
could  well  be  prepared,,  both  to  prevent  unnecefiary  expence, 
and  that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft 
every  medicine  fufftrs  by  being  kept,  and  flbould  be  ufed  as 
foon  after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poHible.  Even  fimple 
drugs  are  apt  to  fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in 
fmall  quantities:  they  either  rot,  are  confuraied  by  infedis, 
or  evaporate  fo  as  to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  . 
often  become  quite  infigniflcanr. 

^  In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I  have  generally  followed 
tbe  moft  improved  difpenfatories ;  but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  pwp  olifervations,  or  thofe 
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of  ofher  practical  writers,  on  vrhdftf  judgment  I  could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  connpofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neceflary  to  give  the  medicine 
A  proper  coniiftencc,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  Thty  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine ; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a  colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
grife  to  give  it  a  fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruftrates 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh  to 
ohtain  genuine  medicines  fliould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with- 
out adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapeft  are  often  the  beft ;  befides,  they  are 
the  leaft  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  moft  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines, 
I  have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  difFerent  fteps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other 
difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation, 
&c,  of  medicines,  I  have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the 
New  Difpenfatory.   The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuch 
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as  have  occurred  to  myftlf  in  pradlice,  or  have  been  fuggeft- 
ed  in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  amhors  whcfe  names  I  am 
not  able  diftindly  ro  recolledl. 

I  HAVE  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  iimples  and  preparations.  A  more  fcientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  Tome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  clafles  of  me- 
dicine have  no  great  dependance  upon  one  another;  and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  ftiould  ftand  firft  or 
laft;  no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  wherever  it  ap- 
peared neceflary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  undeir- 
ftood  that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion.  The 
dofe  mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  con- 
trary is  exprefled.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the 
dofes  of  medicine  exa£lly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions. 
Sec.  of  patients ;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical 
exac^nefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  pro- 
portional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubject,  a 
great  deal  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  th.r  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ^  but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exaft  rules.  A  patient  betwixt  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  tv/o  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half ;  from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  ;  from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth;  from  four  to  two, 
one-fixth;  from  two  to  one,  a  tenth;  and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Dispensatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
:gu3ge.    Evcii  authors  who  write  ia  Englifti,  generally  give 
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their  prefcriptions  in  Latin :  and  fome  of  them  (hew  fo  great 
an  attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes 
in  it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them  ;  while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the 
other  in  Englifli.  What  peculiar  charm  a  medical  prefcrip- 
tion,  when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to 
fay ;  but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plaineft  Englifh 
I  could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe  for 
it. 

N.  B,  The  Apothecary's  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table: 

A  pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 
An  ounce  -  -  eight  drachms. 
A  drachm  •  -  three  fcruples. 
A  fcruple  -  -  twenty  grains. 
A  gallon  contains  eight  pints. 
A  pint  -  -  -  fixteen  ounces. 
An  ounce  -  -  eight  drachms. 

A  fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A  LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICI- 
NAL PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept 
in  readinefs  for  private  Pradice. 


AGARIC 
Alum 
Antimony,  crude  • 

  cinnabar  of 

^  fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  Capivi 


of  Peru 
of  Tolu 


Bark,  cafcarilla 
■■    ■  cinnamoa 

-  Mezerion 
— —  Peruvian 

— —  Winter's,  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Caftor,  Ruffian 
Cauftic,  common 

-  Lunar 
Earth,  Fuller's 

■  Japan 

•  Armenian  Bole 

■  French  ditto 
ExtraSs  of  gentian 

■  of  guaiacum 

— T  of  hellebore,  black 

■  of  hemlock 

■  of  jalap 

■  of  liquorice 

-  of  Peruvian  bark 

■  of  poppies 
  of  wornrwood 


Flowers  of  camomile 

 colt's  foot 

"  •  elder 

 rofemary 

-  damaik  rofej 

■  red  ditto 

Fruits,  almonds 


bitter  apple 
calTia  fiflularls 
Curaffao  oranges 
figs  dried 
French  prunes 
Jamaica  pepper 


Fruits,  Juniper  berries 

■    ■  nutmegs 
-■  tamarinds 
Gums,  aloes 

■  ammoniac,  in  tears 
'  arable 

'  ■  '  -  afafcetida 
■■—  camphor 

■  galbanum 

—  gamboge 

-  guaiacuni 
»•  kino 

■  myrrh. 

■  ■  opium 
Hartfhorn,  calcined 

»  -    ■        fliavings  of 
Herbs 


lefler  centaury 
peppermint 
fpearmint 


—  penny-royal 

—  favin 

—  trefoil 

—  uva  urli 

—  wormwood 


Lead,  Litharge 

■  white 
—  fugar  of 
Lemon-peel 
Mace 

Magnefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

.  ^thiops  mineral 

■  calomel 

'  corrofive  fublimate 

•  red  precipitate 

■  white  ditto 
Mufk 

Oil,  eflential,  of  amber 

■  ■  of  anife 

— ^   ■«  of  cinnanaon 

—————  of  juniper 

■   ■  of  lemon-peel 

'  of  peppermint 
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Oil,  exprefled.  of  almonds 

■  — of  linfced 
Oil  of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 
"   ■  ' "   '  ■        of  palms 

-  of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oytter  (hells  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins,  benzoin 
—————  flowers  of 
»  ■      ■  Burgundy  pitch 

■  dragon's  blood 
franckincenfe 

-  liquid  ftorax 

■  white,  or  rofia 

■  fcammony 
Roots,  birthwort 

-— —  calamus  aromaticu» 

contrayerra 
— —  garlic 
— —  gentian 
 ginger 

— —  hellebore,  black,  white 

■  jalap 

-  ipecacuanha 
— —  lily,  white 
 liquorice 

 marfhmallow 

■  mezerion 
 rhubarb 

..  farfaparilla 

■  feneka 
 fquills 

— —  tormentil 

....  turmeric 

.1    -  Virginian  fnakc 

■  wild  valerian 

.  zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 
'■  — —  volatile 
Salt,  Epfom 

■  of  Glauber 

.       of  hartfhorn 

— -—  nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

,  Polychreil 

 Rochel 

~— <  of  urtar 


Seeds,  anife 

-  carrawa/ 
— —  cardamom 

-  coriander 

■  cummin 

-  mudard 

— —  fweet  fennel 

 wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanifh  fl^es 
Sperma  ceti 

Spirits,  Ethereal,  or  aether 
'         «  of  bartlhorn 

■  of  lavender,  compound 

■  ■  of  nitre 

■  —  ditto  dulcified 

 of  fal  ammoniac 

 •  of  fea  fait 

■  of  vinegar 

■  of  vitriol 

—  of  wine  reftified 

 volatile  aroroati« 

Steel,  filings  of 

•  ruft  of,  prepared 

 foluble  fait  of 

Sulphur  vivum 

•  balfam  of 

•  flowers  of 

Tar 

■—  Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 
-  emetic 

■  foluble 
•  ■    ■■  vitriolated 
Tin  prepartd 
Tutty,  levigated 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrife 
Vitriol,  green 

■  blue 

 white 

Wax,  white 
— —  yellow 
Woods,  guaiacuni 

logsvood 

 faflafras 

faunders,  red 


I 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

'  I  "HE  fubjecl  of  this  fecSlion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  poflefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name* 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem :  modern  practice,  l^owever,  hasjuftly 
reduced  it  to  a  very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  Spanifti  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms;  redlified  fpirit.  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days;  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  IS  of  fecvice  in  violent  ftrains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  muft  be  rubbed 
with  a  warm  hand  on  the  part  afFefted  ;  or  a  linen  rag 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  fapomc'ious  Balfam. 

Locatelli's  Balfam 
Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strafburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  red  faunders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire ; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine ; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  keep  them  ftirring  together  till  the  balfam  is 
Cold. 

This  ba'fam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteftinps, 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifcs,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufcd  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken 
internally,  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 
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^ke  vulnerary  Balfam, 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces ;  balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a  gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tinfture,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in- 
ternally to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleaiife  the  kid- 
nies,  and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a  medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  beftowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Commander  s  Balfam,  Perfian  Balfam^  Balfam  of  Berne,  Wade's 
Balfam,  Friar's  Balfam,  JefuHs  Drops,  Turlington's  Drops, 
&c. 

BOLUSES. 

AS  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compoficion.  They  are  generally  com- 
poifed  of  powders,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  con- 
ferve,  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made 
up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &Co 
with  conferve ;  but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their 
bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the 
medicine  to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

AJlringent  Bolus^ 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains;  gum  kino,  five 
grains ;  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

In  an  excelTive  flow  of' the  menfes,  and  other  violent  dif- 
charges  of  blaod,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus 
may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difcharge 
abates. 

Diaphoretic 
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Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruplej  fimple 
fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkln,  {his 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a  day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains;  conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.    Make  a  bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night;  and  if 
it  does  not  operate,  a  few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next 
day  to  carry  it  off. 

Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to 
half  a  drachm  ;  of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains;  fimple 
fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
flronger  purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the 
rhubarb. 

"Peroral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fperma  ceti,  a  fcruple;  gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains ;  fait  of  hartfhorn,  fix  grains ;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  will  make  them,  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  , of  long  {landing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  pruper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  it. 

.  Purging  Bolus. 
Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a  fcruple;  cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.    Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a  mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a  ftronger  dofe  is  necefl-ary,  the  jalap 
may  be  increafed  to  half  a  drachm  or  upwarda. 
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CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CATAPLASMS  poflefs  fevy  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a  poul- 
tice, which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  moft  cafes,  to  fupply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  aft  as 
difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration ;  and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafe?,  we  fhall  give  a  fpecimen  of  each 
kind, 

Difcuticnt  Cataplafm. 
Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frefti  hemlock  leaves 
bruifed,  two  ounces  ;  vinegar,  a  fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a  little,  and  then 
add  two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafm, 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces ;  fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce ;  yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces;  gum  gajbanum,  half  an  ounce;  linfeed* 
meal,  as  much  as  necefiary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water;  then  bruife  and  aid  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  muft  be  previoufly  diffolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  necefiary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  u fed  by  thofe  v/ho  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or  frefh 
butter. 

Sinapifms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
itrviqe  in  deep  feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
fiet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  tbefe  parts.  They  are  like- 
wife  applied  to  the  patient's  foks  In  the  low  ftate  of  fevers. 
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They  (hould  not  he  fuffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have 
raifed  blifters,  but  tjU  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  conti^ 
nue  Co  when  orefled  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a  poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition 
of  muftard,  horfe-radifti,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities  j  ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufHcient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  tot 
make  a  poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a  more  fiimulating  nature  are  Wanted, 
a  little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

THIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve,  not  only  to  evacu- 
ate the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  adive  • 
medicines  into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be 
adminiftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  fto- 
raach,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be, 
with  good  effeft,  ^dminiftered  in  form  of  clyfter  to  perfons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

A  fimple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A  clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a  fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteftines^  &c. 

Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot,  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  efFe£led  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bcliows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwaU 
low,  have  been,  for  a  confiderable  time,  fupportcd  by 
clyfters. 

Emollient 
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Emollient  Clyfter. 
■  Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Cly/ier, 

Laxative  Clyfter. 
Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces;  fweet  oil  or 
frefli  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces,  »Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  fait,  or  two  table- fpoonfu Is  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfter, 

Carminative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;  anife-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.    Boil  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  inllead  of  the  Foetid  Clyjler^  the  fmell  of  which  is 
io  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  eiqual  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  wornis 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
giveri  to  children  the  quantity  muft  be  proportionably  lef- 
fened. 

Starch  Clyfter, 
Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces;  linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.    Liquify  the  jelly  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

In  th?:  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  admi- 
nifter-ed  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  ftiarpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added  ;  in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  AJlringenf 
Clypr. 

%  'Turpcntim 
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'Turpentine  Clyjier. 

Take  of  common  decoclion,  ten  ounces ;  Venice  turpen- 
tine, diflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  j  Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.    Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftruflions  of  the  uri* 
nary  paflages,  and  in  cholicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyfter. 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a  common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this  ' 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the 
sbove  forms. 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  poflefled  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I  have  examin- 
ed many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike, 
the  bafis  of  moft  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  efFeds  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts;  hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations, and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which  is 
induced  by  ohftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions;  but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe.  Boles,  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they 
do  not  diflTolve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  ^urr 
pofe. 

Collyrium  of  Alum. 
Take  of  alum,  half  a  drachm;  agitate  it  well  together 
with  the  white  of  one  egg, 

Thif 
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This  is  the  coHyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufcd  in  inRamv 
mation  of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  muft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes ;  but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
^  title. 

Vitriolic  CoUyrium. 
Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a  drachm;  rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.    Diffolve  the  vitriol  in  the  v?ater,  and  filter  the 
liqucK. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  mc{l  of 
the  celebrated  coUyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  flighter  inflamma-r. 
tions  will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a  more  obtli- 
nate  nature  the  affiftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftering  will  often 
be  necefTary. 

When  a  ftrong  aftringent  is  judged  proper,  a  double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I  have  feen  a  fo- 
lution  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  mani- 
fed  advantage. 

Collyritfm  »/  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.    DilTolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  m^y  be  occafionally 
added  to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubflitute  instead  of  this  the  colly- 
rium of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ;  which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extras  of  Saturn  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a  tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  ad- 
dition, will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a  collyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former ;  and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

(^Okfections  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  flill 
-J  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  moft  of  their  iPvtentiors,  however,  may  be  more  cer» 

tainly, 
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tsinly,  and  as  effedlually  anfwered  by  a  few  glafles  of  wine 
or  grains  of  opium,  we  fliall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  ilightly. 

Japonic  Con}e5lion. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  j  tormentil  root,  nut^ 
meg,  olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ;  opium  diffolved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 
fimple  fvrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  ihem  into  an  eleduary. 

This  fupplics  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  ilofe  of  this  eleftuary  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

EVERY  Apothecary's  fhop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  havepafled  for  aconfeilion- 
cr's  warehoufe.  They  poflefs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  claffed  among  fweatmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frefli  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from 
their  ftalks ;  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  vellow 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  ofF  with  a  rafp.  They  are  then  to 
be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a  wooden  peftle,  intQ 
a  fmooth  mafs;  after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fu^ 
gar  is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  conti- 
nued till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  ;  but  the  conferve  will- 
be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a  pulp  by  the  means  of  a  mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 
Take  a  pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; 
beat  them  well  in  a  mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 

pounds 
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pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a  con* 
ferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea- wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrel,  ^c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs,  A  drachm  or 
two  of  it,  diflblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as 
a  gentle  reftringent  in  wealtnefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have 
any  confiderable  efFedts,  however,  it  muft  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burfl:;  afterwards 
exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fleeping  or  boiling  frefli  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a  folution  of  fu- 
gar. The  fubjeil  is  either  preferved  moifl:  in  the  fyrup,  or 
taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The 
lafl:  is  the  moft  ufual  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs;  then  boil  it  in  a  folution  of  double-refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedioner  than  that  of  the 
Apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER  readily  extracts  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables ;  and  though  its  adion  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately 

blended 
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blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  deco£lions  and 
infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a  large,  and  not  unufeful, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infufion  as  decotSlion,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  necefiary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a  few 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  effect. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 

DecoSfion  of  Alth,ea. 
Take  of  the  roots  of  marfli-mallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces ;  raifms  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  j  water,  three 
pints. 

Eoil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one- third  of  it  is 
confumed ;  afterwards  ftrain  the  decoftion  and  let  it  ftand 
for  fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried, 
they  muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs  and  {harp  defluftions  upon  the  lungs,  this  de- 
codtion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

^he  Common  JDeco5Iion, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce;  elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  j  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a  little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decoftion. 

A  medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decoftion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  balls  of  clyfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a  common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

DecoBion  of  Logwood. 
Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips,  of  logwood, 
in  four  pits  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be 
added  to  this  decodion. 

In 
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In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  ard 
improper,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  decodlioh  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

DecoBion  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered 
jft  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  one  pint ;  then  flrain  the 
decoflion.  If  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol 
be  added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agree- 
able afid  efficacious. 

Compound  Deco^ion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a  pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  (trained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
j&  half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a  propfer  medicine 
towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  afFeded  with  a  ftupop 
but  with  little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 

I)eco5lion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefti  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two 
•unces;  Ihavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil 
over  a  flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ;  adding 
towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  fafafras  wood,  and  three 
drachms  of  liquorice.    Strain  the  decodlion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  affiftant  to  a  courfe 
of  mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has 
been  ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and 
reftores  flefli  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cu- 
taneous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices.    For  all  thefc  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  th« 

Pccoclion  9f  Woods. 

This  dccoaion  may  be  taken,  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to 

two  quarU  ^^1* 
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The  following  decodtibn  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufcd 
by  Kennedxt  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Lifbon  died  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  two  ounces;  liquorice  and  meze-r 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  j  fliavings  of  gualacum  and 
fafTafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce;  crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a  half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  iii 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one-half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ;  afterwards 
ftrain  the  deco£lion. 

This  decoftion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  tha 
preceding. 

I)eco5Iion  of  Seneka* 

Take  of  feneka  rattlc-fnake  root,  one  ounce:  tvater,  a 
piilt  arid  a  half.    Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

This  decodion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rbeumatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  fkin.  The 
dofeis  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftoraach  Vi'ill  bear  it. 

White  BecoSlion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  gum 
arabic,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  ftrain  the  decoftion. 

This  is  a  proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes  attended  with,  or 
inclining  to,  a  loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
ftomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children 
when  afflicted  with  fournefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  for  perfons 
who  are  fubjed  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with- 
fugar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decoction, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 
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DRAUGHTS. 

'TP'HrS  is  a  jjropcr  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
:  '•^  j  !  are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated  ;  as  purges,  vomits,  and  a 
few  others,  which  are  to  be  talcen  at  one  dofe.  Where  a 
medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
better  to  malce  up  a  larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which 
faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 
"  Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops;  fim pie  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce  j  common  fyrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  exceflive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necelTary,  and  in 
great  reftleffnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples;  fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms;  fimple  cinnamon- water  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce.  ■  xim 

This  draught  is  of  fervlce  in  an  obftru£iion  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Purging  Draughts. 
Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachma.    Dillolve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water ;  to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half 
an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  an 
©unce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diffolved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts  may  ufe  the  following 
draught: 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a  fcruple;  commoiv  water  an 
ounce;  aromatic  tincture,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the. jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to-  it  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

Svjeati)!'' 
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Sweating  Brought : 
-  Take  fpirit  of  Mindcrerus,  two  ounces}  fait  of  hartfliorn, 
fivegraiiis;  fimplc  cinnamon- watery  and  fyrup  of  poppies* 
q{  each  half  an  ounce.    Make  them  into  a  draught. 

In  recent  C0I.J8  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
ia  of  fcrvice.  To  promote  its  efFcfts,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-grueJ,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a  fcruple;  water,  art 
ounce;  fimple  fyrup,  a  drachm.    Mix  them. 

Pcrfons  who  require  a  ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a  grain,  or  a  grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
flrachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine;  or  half  an  ouncd  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyf-up  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

"pLECTUARiES  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter  pow- 
^  ders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  cr  mucilage, 
imofuch  a  confiftence  that  the  powders  may  neither  fcparatrf 
by  keeping,  fibf  the  mafs  prove  too  fiiff  for  fwallowing. 
They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  rhedicines,  ani 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringeni  eleauaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pul|js  of  fruit  in 
ithem,  fhiould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities;  as  afirin- 
igent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form^ 
;and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  cxt;actio,n  of  pulps  it  will  be  nece/Tary  to  boil  un- 
.ripe  fruitSj  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
cpreflTed  our  through  a  ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
'  rwards  boiled  to  a  due  confidence,  iaan  earthen  veflelj 
:f  a  gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
:burning  by  continually  ftirring  it.  The  pulp^,  of  fruits  that 
ntt  both  ripr  and  frcfh  may  be  prefTed  out  without  any  pre- 
>irious  boiling. 
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tmtivi  EleSIua'ry. 
Take  of  fenna,  In  fine  {jowder,  eight  ouncss;  coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces;  pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a  pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  eledluary. 

A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  eleauary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
•a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.    It  likewife 
ferves  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  aaive 
inedicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 
This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eleauary  of  Cajpa. 

EleSfuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 
Take  of  the  Japonic  confeftion,  two  ounces:  LocatelliV 
balfam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
fyrup  of  marflimallows,  enough  to  make  an  eleauary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
allringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purga- 
tive is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this 
a  very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  expreired  in 
Ihe  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a  nutmeg  ftiould  be  taken  twice  or 
thiice  a-day,  as  the  fyoiptomsand  conftitution  may  require. 

Eleauary  for  the  Epikpfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleauary. 

Dr.  Mead  direas  a  drachm  of  an  eleauary  fimilar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  bccaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro- 
ceeds  from  worms. 

EMuary  for  the  Gonorrhaa. 

Take  of  lenitive  eleauary,  three  ounces;  jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms;  nitre,  half  an  ounce  j 

ftinple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  au  eleauary. 

■  During 
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During  the  iaflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  which  accompany  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The  dofe  is  a  drachm,  or  about  the  bullc  of  a  nutmeg,  two 
or  three  times  a-day ;  more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  ele6luary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occauonally  fupplythe  place  of  this. 

Afcer  the  inflammation  is  gone  ofF,  the  following  eledluary 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  lenitive  eleftuary,  two  ounces,  balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce ;  gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of 
each  two  drachms;  firaple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary.   The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Ele£iuary  of  the  Bark, 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ;  cafca- 
jrilla,  half  an  ounce ;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
electuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
afEfted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachn^s  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  flead. 

EleSluary  for  the  Piles. 
Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  puncej  crearn  of  tartar* 
half 'an  ounce;  treacle,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
electuary. 

A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Ele^uary  for  the  Palfy. 
Take  of  powdered  muftard- feed,  and  cpnferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ojunce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A  tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  oi*  'f^6ujf'ti.ii}C5 
a-day. 

Ekclmry  for  the  Rheumatifm, 
Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ;  cinnabar  of  anti- 
OKHiy,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  a  halfj  gum  guaiacum,  in 
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powJer,  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  a  ftfEcient quantity  to 
make  an  e)e£luary. 

In  obftin^te  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
a  fever,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  eleduary  rijay  be  taken  twice 
a-day  with  confiderable  advantage, 

EMULSIONS, 

EMULSIONS,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubflarces,  which  could  not  other, 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a  liquid  form.  Thus  camphor, 
triturated  with  alaionds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an 
emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  rcfms,  and  other  fimilar  fub^^ 
ftances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  water  by  the  in- 
tervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  EmuIJion. 

Take  of  fweet  alnionds,  an  ouncej  bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ;  water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a  marble 
mortar;  adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion;  afterwards  let  it  be  ftrained. 

Arahic  'Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceffary,  thefe  emulfions 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm  ;  fweet  almonds,  half  3 
4oren;  white  fugar,  half  an  ounce;  mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in 
a  ftone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water;  then 
ilrain  the  liquor,  and  diflblve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a  table  fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours, 
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Emuljion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  diflolved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expedoration.  In  obftinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

Oily  Emuljion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  j  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms;  Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  fhake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice;  but,  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
A  table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

Xtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjecl  in  water, 
•■-^  and  evaporating  the  ftrained  decodion  to  a  due  con- 
fidence.   By  this  procefs  feme  of  the  more  adive  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indifibluble,  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  (hare  of  their  bulk.    Water,  how- 
lever,  is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
lextracts;  fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
Itimes  rectified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 
„  Extracts  are  prepared  from  a  variety  of  different  drugs,  ai 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c. ;  but  a^  they  require  a  trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  wif!  \be  more  convenient 
for  a  private  pradtitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
■from  a  profefll:d  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift 
'of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  • 
,pra£tice, 
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FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS  arc  generally  intended,  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  ofF  tenfion  and  fpafm ;  or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  an- 
fwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain, 
fubttances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water^  with  a 
view  to  heighten  its  cffefts,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftrin- 
gents,  &c  We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a  fev/  of  the  moft 
ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation. 
Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flowers, 
half  an  puncej  water,  three  pints.    Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 
"  This  fomentation,  as  its  title  expieffes^j  is  ufed  for  relicv- 
in^  ^^cute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,'half  an  ounce;  red  v/ine,  a 
pint.    Boil  them  for  a  little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a.  topical  application  for 
external  complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  reach- 
ings  to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
inen  and  region  of  the  ttcmach  with  the  warm  liquor. 
Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
gaoh  two  ounces ;  water,  two  quarts.  After  a  flight  boil- 
ing, pour  off  the  liquor, 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentationj 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
fhall  requirej  but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decodion. 

Strengthening 
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Strengthe7nng  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  punc? ;  granate  peel,  half  axj 
ounce;  alum,  two  drachms;  fmith's  forge  water,  three 
pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one-third  j  then  ftrain  the  remaining  decoftion, 
and  difTolve  it  in  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts;  it  may  alfo  be  ufed internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOwEVER  trifling  -tiiis  clafs  of  rnedicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  fel- 
dom  indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  dif- 
agreeable  fymptoms  ;  as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs 
of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  They  are  peculiarly  ufeful 
in  fevers  and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a  gargle  will  fome- 
times  remove  the  diforder ;  and  in  the  former,  few  things 
are  mere  refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have 
his  mouth  frequently  wafted  with  fome  foft  determent  gargle. 
One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafy 
prepared.  A  little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where :  and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will 
give  them  an,  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a  very 
ufeful  gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  heft  efie<St  when  injeded  with  a  fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle, 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces ;  honey,  one  ounce ;  nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a  half.    M.\x  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 
Take  of  rofe- water,  fix  ounces;  fyrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a  fufficitnt  quanr 
tity  to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.    Mi<  them. 

This 
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This  gargle,  befides  cleanfmg  the  tongus  and  fauces,  afts 
as  a  gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a  flight 
quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a  pintj  tinilure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ;  honey,  two  ounces.    Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfcd,  or  the  cxcre-. 
tion  of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marlhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs  -y  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it 
be  confumed  i  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro- 
mote the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  infl^rnmatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulat'on  of  the  fauces, 
little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargLs  ;  that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contra£t- 
ing  the  emunflories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours:  that  a  decoflion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a  contrary  elFeil:,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be 
added;  by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely ;  a  circumftance  always  con* 
ducive  to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

VEGETABLES  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  (o  water 
by  infufion  as  by  decodien  ;  and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other j  fince  boiling  is 
r,  found 
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found  todiffipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubftances,  without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
iions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefli 
quantities  of  the  fubjeft,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  a£live  parts  j  and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a  fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  a£live 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a  form  readily  mifcible  with  tjic 
fluids  of  the  human  body.  ■  -^v*-. 

BiUer  Jnfufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers, 
of  each  half  an  ounce;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a  tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  -.^ 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table  fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
ftomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
that  medicine  are  required,  a  tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Carduus. 
Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedidus 
m  a  pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  without  heat; 
then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefj  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 

agree. 
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^gre?.  It  may  l»e  flavoured  pleafure  yvith  cinnamon,  or 
)pther  aromatic  materials. 

Injufion  of  Linfeed. 
Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls;  liquorice  root,  fliced, 
half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  three  pints.    Let  them  ftand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  (train  off  ihe 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colts- foot  be  added  to  thefe 
in"-.redients,  it  will  then  be  l\it  perioral  infufwn.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  j 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft. 

Infufton  of  Rofes. 

Tafc^  Gtf  rpd  rofes,  dried,  half  ari  ounce ;  boiling  water,  a 
quart;  v,itrio\ic  acid,  cqnimonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a 
drachm;  loaf  fugar,  ^n  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rqfes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglaz,ed 
earthen  vefiel ;  afterwards  pour  in.  the  acid,  and  having 
ftrained  the  liqupr,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceflive  flow  of  the  mmfest  v.omiting  of  bloo^,  and 
other  hemorrhages,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aftringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  oj:  (om^x  hours.  It  likewife 
makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

y\.s  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
efFe£t,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
ipixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  T amarinds  and  Senna, 
Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce ;  fenna,  and  cryftals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  b&  infufed 
four  o'r  five  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  drained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tinflure  added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave 
out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A  tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  dccoa'm  of  tamarinds  and  fenna. 

Spanijh 
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Spanijh  Infufwn. 

Take  of  Spanlfh  juice,  cut  into  frnall  pieces,  an  ounctf; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a  night.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  ounce  and 
a  half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftruftions  of  the  breaft,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taicen  with  advantage  threfe 
or  four  times  a  day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy, 

Take  of  horfe-radifli  root  fliaved,  muftard  feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces  ^  outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a  clofe  velTel, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a  tea-cupful  of  this  warm  Simu- 
lating medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  aftion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  b'e  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiratioh. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muftard  j  it  v^ill  make  the  antifcorbuiic 
infufion, 

J  U  L  E  P  S. 

THE  bafis  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diflilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fufEcient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  fiiarpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
.with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep. 
Take  of  camohor,  one  drachm  ;  gum  arabic,  half  an 
ounce;  double- refined  fugar  an  ounce;  vinegar,  a  pint. 
Grind  the  can^phor  wifh  a  few  drops  of  redlified  fpirit  of 
wine,  till  it  grows  foft ;  then  add  the  gum,  previoufl^  re- 
duced to  a  mucilage  with  equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
rnb  them  together  till  they  are  perfeaiy  united.  To  this 
mixture  add,  by  little  and  little,  the  vinegar  with  tha  fugar 
diflblvcd  in  it,  ftiil  continuing  the  trituraiipn. 

In 
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In  hyfkrical  »nd  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofc  of  a  fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  flomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  four  ounces ;  Jamaica 
pdpper- water,  two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms  j  fyrup  of 
orange-peel,  an  ounce.    Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  df  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

ExpeSlorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces } 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.    Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftruftions  of  the  breaft,  two 
table- fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep, 

Rub  half  a  drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  Cmple  cinna- 
mon and  pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces  i  of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  flate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions 
and  other  fpafmodic  afFe£lions,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep, 

Diflblve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefh  lemon-juice,  ftrained;  when  the  efFervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces ; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomotiug, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  feveis, 
cfpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 

Vtmiting 
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Vomiting  Julep, 

Diflblve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July-flowers.  ^ 

Jn  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  tio  topical  In. 
flammation,  this  julep  may  be  given  in  thedofe  of  one  tabled 
fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operate?.  :  AntiW-- 
nial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  efl 
feSs  as  Dr.  James's  Pcwdcr, 

M  I  X  T  U  R  E  S. 

A  MiXTVRE  differs  from  a  julep  in  this  refpeft,  that  it 
J-  1-  receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  fahs,  extra^s 
and  other  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  aifj  earths* 
powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  dilTolved  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine 
It  !S  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a  mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a  bolus  or  an  eleauar-  - 
befidcs,  there  are  medicines  which  aft  better  in  this  than  ifl 
any  other  form.  ■  ^ 

jijlringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon- water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces;  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  Japonic  confeaion,  half  an  ounce.    Mix  them. 

in  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  after  the 
nec^fl^ry  evacuationc,  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
day  &  dofc  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture, 
Take  of  mint- water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of  fquiUs  fix: 
drachms;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  fyr^p  of  gin- 
ger, an  ounce  and  a  half.    Mix  them. 

In 
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In  obftrucBions  of  the  urinary  pafiages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  ahforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a  mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water;  fimple  cinaamon-water, 
and  (yrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  aciditiest 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a  view  to  correft  thefe» 
or  to  open  the  body.  A  table- fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a  very  young 
child  half  a  fpoonful  will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for 
children  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture, 

Difiblve  a  drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water  J  and  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  efFervefcence  ceafes ;  then  add,  of  peppermint-water, 
two  ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefti  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture. 

fake  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and 
a  half.    Mix  them. 

This  rtiixture,  by  promoting  expeaoration,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.    A  sable- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
have  been  beftowed  on  difFerent  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  \younds, 
'  fores. 
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fores,  5cc.  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  appli- 
cation to  a  green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend 
them  from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as 
may  be  neceiFary  for  drying,  deterging,  dcftroying  proud 
flcfli,  and  fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  infert  only  a  few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms, 
as  ingredients  of  a  more  adlive  nature  can  occallonally  be 
added  to  them. 

Tellciv  Bafilicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a  quarter  of  a  pound;  melt  them  together  over  a,  gentle 
fire;  then  add,  of  hogs' lard  prepared, , one  pound.  Strain 
the  ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  aad  healing 
V7ound3  and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 
Take  of  olive  oil  a  pint  and  a  half;  white  wax,  and  ca- 
lamine ftone,  levigated,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Let  the 
I  calamine  ftone,  reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with 
;fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the 
I  oil  and  wax,  previoufty  melted  together,  continually  ftirring 
I  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
lof  Turner's  Cerate^  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in 
Iburns  and  excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a  pint  and  a 
fhalfi  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound;  Venice  turpentine  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pojna.  Melt  the  v/ax  in  the  oils  over  a  gentle 
rfirej  then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Mth^a  Ointment.  It  may  be 
wfed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,' &c. 

3  B  Ey& 
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Eye  Ointments* 

Take  of  hogs' lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  white  wax, 
two  drachms  ;  tutly  prepared  one  ounce  ;  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a  better 
confidence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a  little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  flone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms  i  verdegrife,  well  prepared,  tv/o  drachms ;  hogs' lard,  ^ 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.    Rub  the  ^ 
camphor  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing. the  triture  till  they  be  perfedly  united,  ^ 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed,  or  very  tender.  < 

]J[ue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefiing  blifters,  in 
©rder  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  of  head.  |^ 
Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a  pint;  white- wax,  two  ounces; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a  fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the 
oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previ- 
oufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite 
cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkm  over  the 
part,  as  in  fcalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment, 
Takeof  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  hogs' lard,' three  ounces ; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.    Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 

of 
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t)f  the  hog's  lard  in  a  warm  mortar,  ti]]  the  globules  be  perr 
ft'dly  cxtiriguifhed  j  then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  (uer,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointnnieilt  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  (kin. 

Ointmey.t  cf  Sulphur. 
Take  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ;  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a  half  j  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms; 
effence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.    Make  them  into  an 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affedied,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeftand  beft  application 
for  rhat  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeabie  fmell.  , 

White  Ointment. 
Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pintj  white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.    Melt  them  with  a  gentle  heatj  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  briikly  ftirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the 
JVhite  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns, 
Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfced 
oil,  and  lime  water;  fhake  them  well  together  in  a  wide 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a  liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for 
recent  fcalds  or  burns.    It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a 
I  cloth,  or  the  parts  affcded  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice 
•  or  ihrice  a-day. 

White  Liniment, 
.This  is  made  in  the  fame  manjier  as  the  white  ointment, 
Itwo-thirda  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

3^2  This 
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This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces;  liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment, 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  fpiritof  hartfhorn,  half 
an  ounce.    Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and 
oil,  will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient's  fkin  is  able 
to  bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  '■ 
quinfey,  a  piece  of  flannel  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  everjr  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies;  and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  lefTen  or  carry  ofF  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervaiion  I  have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a  mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diflblved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate 
rheumatifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  ex- 
treme pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

MEDICINES  which  operate  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  whofc 
difagreeable  tafte,  or  fmell,  makes  it  neceflary  that 
they  Ihould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however, 
that  is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into 
pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a  confiderable  timeon  the  ftomach 
before  they  are  diflblved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  efFed. 

As 
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As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  connporition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning 
the  dofe  we  (hall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be 
taken;  as,  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compofing  Pill. 
Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains;  Caftile  foap, -half  a 
drachm.    Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a  quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as.occafion 
requires. 

Fcetid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafcetida,  half  an  ounce  j  fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  necefTary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an*  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  affli£led  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a  proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  otcafionally  be  ' 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extra£l:  of  hemlock,  and  add- 
ing to  it  about  a  fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves,  form  it  into  pills. 

The  extradl  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  piiis,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them, 
without  any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill, 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a  mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfedly  extinguiflied  j  then  add,  of  Caflile 

3  B  3  foap, 
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foap,  two  drachms,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a  fulFicicni  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a  proper  confiftence  for 
pills. 

When  firongcr  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity 
of  quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dole  of  thefe  pills  is  different  according  to  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may 'be  taken  uaiiy.  To  raife  a  falivation,  four  or 
five  will  be  neceflary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubatb  made 
into  a  mafs,  with  a  fufficieht  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a  Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

Mercurial  fublimate  Pill. 

Diflolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a  pafte,  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with 
a  fultecient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs 
muft  be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moft,  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  warmSf 
after  other  pcwe:ful  medicines  had  failed  *. 

For  the  vent  real  difeafe,.  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer''s  Pill. 
Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phijr  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  j  extradlof  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether; afterwards  add  the  ex.ra£t,  and,  with  a  fufEcicnt 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into 
pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obrtinate  cutaneous  diforders;  and  has  completed  a  cure 


*  3ee  a  paper  on  this  fubjed  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
literary  Effays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 

8  after 
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after  falivatlon  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife 
produced  excellent  tffs^s.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient 
keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a 
draught  of  deco£tion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 

Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  'foap,  each  two 
drachms;  of  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make 
them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a  fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deob- 
firuent  and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  Dr.  Anderfon's  pills,  the  principal  ingredient 
of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purgea  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed :  -  ' 

Take  extract  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms;  fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiftence  of  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
jnterpofe  now  and  then  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 
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Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  cxtraiSl  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhu- 
barb and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ;  oil  of 
mint,  thirty  drops;  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  maybe  taken  twice  a  day, 
for  invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 
open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  gum 
2m  mon  ici  c,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  aithmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  them. 

Stxengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extra£l  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  ftcel,  each  half 
an  ounce.    Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceffive  debility,  or  relaxatior; 
of  the  folids,  as  the  chlorofi$^  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  three  tinies  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

PLasteRs  ought  to  be  of  a  different  confiftcnce,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  brtafts  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding;  while  thofe  dcfigned  for  the  linvbs  ftiould  be 
iirm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnate^ 
Tvith  the  virtues  of  difFerept  vegetables,  by  boilitig  the  re- 
cent vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofuion  of 
ttie  plafter;  but  this  treatment  does  not  cqmrnunicate  to  the 
pils  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  cfl/tfj  of  lead  boikd  with  oils  unite  with  thcqi  into 
3  plafter  of  a  proper  confiftence,  which  make  the  bafis  of 
feveral  other  plafters.    In  boiling  thefe  compofitions, 

quantity 
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quantity  of  hot  water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  time,  to 
prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  or  growing  blaclc.  This, 
however,  fhould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode.  ^ 

Ccmmon  Plajler. 

Talce  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints;  litharge  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel:  after  they  have  boiled  about  (hreis  hours,  a  little  of  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if 
it  be  of  a  proper  confiftence;  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
whole  may  be  fufFered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preffed 
out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm, 
§nd  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  necefl^ary  in 
fuch  cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a  bafis 
for  other  plafters. 


Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a  pound;  of  Burgundy- 
pitch,  a  quarter  of  a  pound.    Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 
dreflings. 

Anodyne  Plajler^ 
Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cool- 
ing, mix  with  it  a  drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a  little 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

Blijlering  Plajler. 
Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces;  Spanifh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ;  pow- 
ilered  muflard,  one  ounce.    Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 

vrarm. 
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warm,  a<}(l  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evapo- 
rate it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  arc 
fufiicientiy  incorporated,  fprinklc  in  the  powders,  continu- 
ally ftirriiig  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one 
feldom  meets  with  it  of  a  proper  confidence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  effects  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  runj  while  pitch  and  refm  render  it 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  powdered  flies;  or  by  forming  them  into  a 
pafte  with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plajler.  ' 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  foui*  pounds;  gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  ftrained,  of  each  half  a  pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  u fed  as  a  digeftive,-  and  likewife  for  dif- 
ctiffing  indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plafter, 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound;  of  gum  ammoniac, 
ftrained,  half  a  pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-filver,  previoufly  extui- 
guilhed  by  triture  with  three  ounces  of  hogs'  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  anfing 
from  a  venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and 
other  violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield 
to  it. 

Stomach  Plajler, 
Take  of  gum  pUfter,  half  a  pound;  camphorated  oil, 
an  ounce  and  a  half;  black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  .t 
can  be  had,  one  ounce.    Melt  the  plafter,  and  m,x  wuh  it 
the  oil ;  then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to 

^  Tn  o"':  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  ferv.ce 
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in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyReiic  and  hypochondriac  af- 
fedions.  A  little  of  the  expreiTed  oil  of  mace,  or  a  few 
drops  of  the  e/Tential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it 
before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antehyjleric  Flajier. 

Warm  Plajter. 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce;  bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.    Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire. 

This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind :  it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  ar  leaf!:,  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  muft  be  made  with  a  fraaller  proportion  of  .the  bliftering 
plafter. 

Wax  Plafter. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  refin,  half  a 
pound  ;  mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  iVIelt  them 
together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  infte.nd  of  the  Meli/ot  Plajier.  It 
is  a  proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes 
where  a  gentle  digeftiye  is  neceflary. 

POWDERS. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moft  firaple  forms  in  which  medicine 
is  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too 
difagreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will 
require  a  more  conliftent  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  jelly,  or  honey. 

Gums,  and  othf  r  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fhot.ld  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones;  but  thofe 
which  are  too  dry,  elpecialJy  aromatics,  ought  to  be 
fprinkled  during  their  pulverization  with  a  few  drops  of  any 
proper  water. 
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Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  velTels  clofely  flopped. 
Indeed,  no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafure 
dtftroyed. 

Aftringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes^  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Poivder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces; 
cinnamon,  on^  ounce  ;  tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of 
each  fix  drachms;  long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe 
ingredients  be  reduced  into  a  powder. 

l^his,  warm,  glutinous,  afiringent  powder,  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
necefiary,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  drachm. 

If  a  drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder 
of  Bole  with  Opium^  which  is  a  medicine  of  confiderable 
efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
former,  but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  one 
drachm;  nutmegs,  half  a  drachm;  fine  fu gar,  a  drachna 
and  a  half.    Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  pzLrticularly  thofe  to  which'  h'yftcric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  tp  children  in  their  food,  when 
tfoubled  with  gripes, 
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Diuretic  Powder . 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces ;  purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
twenty-four  dofes. 

Durina;  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage. 

ylromatic  opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  iiigredients  be  poundcdj 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  laxative  Powder^ 
Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one 
drachm;  purified  nitre,  half  a  drachm.    Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
necefTary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cool- 
ing laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a  little  gruel,  and  re- 
peated occafionaily. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
ginger,  two  drachms.    Pound  them  together. 

In  obftrudljons  of  the  menjes^  and  other  cafes  where  fteel 
is  proper,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  waflied  down  with  a  little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 
Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  kncv/n  by  the  name  of  Dover's  powder. 
It  is  a  powerful  fudorific.    In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and 
9  other 
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other  cafes  where  it  is  neceiTary  to  excite  a  copious  fweaf, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiltered  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome 
warm  diluting  liquor, 

Worm-Powders', 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  an  ounce;  iEthlop's 
mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a  little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a- day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm- Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a  fcruple;  fcammony  and 
calomel,  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a  mor- 
tar for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  muft  be  lefTened  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  I'^pe-wonn: 
Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid, 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a  fine 
powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of 
calomel  and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains ;  gum 
gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  muft  be  finely 
powdered  and  given  in  a  little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or 
any  thing  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then 
to  walk  genciy  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a  difh  of 
weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  pafled.    if  the  powder  of 
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the  fern  produces  naufea,  or  fickne&,  it  may  be  removed  by 
fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  icept  a  fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it, 
I  can  fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy. 
It  feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  a£i:ive 
med(cine,  and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here 
prefcribed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongeft  patient ;  it  muft, 
therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conftitu- 
tion. 

SYRUPS. 

SYrups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
elecluariss.  As  all  thefe  piiipofcs  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
limpie  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other; 
efpecialiy  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a  ftate  of  ferment- 
ation; and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  muft  keep 
whicever  their  cuftomers  call  for ;  but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine  tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufuaily  kept  in  the  fhops 
are  unneceflary. 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diflblving  in  water,  either  with  or  Without 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty- fiv^e  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  fm-ple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a  more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

Tne  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marfljmallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a  fuf- 
ficient quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form! 
of  fyrup,  may  difiblve  in  ir,  by  the  heat  of  a  warm  bath^ 
Jiearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  ftrained,  and  fuffered  to  ftand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a  warm  ve- 
hicle for  giving  medicines  to  perfons  afflided  with  flatu- 
lency. It  may  be  made  by  infufmg  two  ounces  of  bruifed 
ginger  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
After  the  liquor  has  been  ftrained,  and  has  flood  to  fettle 
for  fome  time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a  little  more 
than  double  its  weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  diflblved 
in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  ^f. 

REcti]t"iED  fpirit  is  the  direft  menftruum  of  the  refinS 
and  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extrads 
thefe  aflive  principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which  yield 
them  to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  diflblves  likevvife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  iri 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.*  Hence  the 
tinftures  prepared  with  rectified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poflefTing  many  of  the  moft  ef- 
fential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances, 
it  will  be  necefl'ary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinilures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a  weak  fpirit,  or  a  compofuion  of  redtified 
fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  Tin5lure. 
Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a  few  days ;  then  ftrain  off  the 

tin(Slure.  . 

This  Ample  tindure  Will  fufEciently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelfj  but  is  very  proper  for 

mixing 
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mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
coid  for  the  ftom  .ch. 

Cmpcwid  Tin£Jure  of  the  Bark. 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed;  then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fijc 
days,  in  a  clofe  veflel ;  afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tindure. 

This  tiniSure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecialiy 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fiiarpened  with  a  few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  affafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a  clofe  bottle,  frequently 
fhaking  it;  tHen  ftrain  the  tindure. 

This  medicine  is  beneficiaf  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpe- 
cialiy when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintirigs. 
A  tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  a 
Cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

f^olatHe  Tin£lure  of  Gum  Guaiacmn, 
Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces;  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  a  pint.    Infufe  without  heat,  in  a  veiTel  well  flopped 
for  a  few  days;  then  ftrain  off  the  tinfture  *.  * 
In  rheumatic  complaints,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinaure 
faiay  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  the  infufion  of  water-trefoil,  twice 
•  or  thrice  a-  day. 

TinSIure  of  Black  Hellebore. 
^   In/iife  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed 
una  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days;  then  fihej 

•  A  very  good  tincture  of  guaiacum,  for  domellic  ufe,  mav  be 
Bnadc  by  .nfufing  three  or  four  r,unces  .f  the  gum  in  a  be  ttlc  of 
rum  or  brandy. 

3  C  the 
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the  tinilure  through  paper.    A  fcruple  of  cochineal  may  bfi 
infufed  along  with  the  roots;  to  give  the  tinaure  a  colour. 

In  obftruaions  of  the  7nenfes,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 
twice  a- day. 

Jfiri?igent  TinS^ure. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days;  afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tinaure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a  good 
aftringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Tinilure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  infufed 
in  two  pints  of  reaified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a  gentle 
heat;  then  ftrain  the  tinaure. 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul 
lilcers,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  -  fome,  recommended  as  a  proper  application  to  green 
wounds. 

of  Opmny  or  Liquid  Laudanum. 
Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces;  fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Diflblve 
the  opium,  fliced,  in  the  wine,  with  a  gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  ic ;  afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ftram  off 

the  tinaure.  . 

As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tinaure  contain  about  a  gram 
of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops. 

Sacred  ^in^lure,  or  firSure  of  Hiera  Picra. 
Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe 
in  a  pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  for 
a  week,  frequently  fhakiug  the  bottle  5  then  ftrain  off  th^ 
tinaure.  ^j^.^ 
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this  Is  a  fafe  and  afeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a  lang;uid 
and  phlegmatic  habit;  but  is  thought  to  have  better  cffcds, 
taken  in  fmail  dofes  as  a  laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a  purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  H injure  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce;  jalap,  coriander  feedsj  and 
Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  tnem  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  French  brandy  for  a  week;  then  ftrain 
the  tindure,  and  acid  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  falutis,  and  of  Daffy  s  Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

TinSfure  of  Spanifh  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a  fine  pow^der,.  t\V(J 
ounces;  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days;  then  flrain  off  the  tindure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  ftimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  afteded  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatiim  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

TinSiure  of  the,  Balfam  of  ToU. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint.  Intufe  in  a  gentJt  heat  until 
-fthe  baliam  is  diflblved  ;  then  ftrain  the  tindlure. 

This  tindure  poffefles  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam*  In 
roughs,  and  otjier  complamrs  of  the  breaft,  atea  fi  oonful 

v»o  of  i.  may  be  taktn  in  a  bit  of  lonf  fugar.  But  the 
.eft  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  f,rup.  An  oun.  e  of  the  tindure^ 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimpie  fyrup,  will  make 
v/hat  is  commonly  called  tne  Balfamic  Syrup. 

TinSiure  of  Khubarb, 
Take  of  rhubarb,  tv/o  ounces  and  a  half;  k/Ter  carda- 
mom feeds,  half  an  ounccj  brandy,  two  pmcs.    Digeft  tor 
a  week,  and  ftrain  the  tindure. 

3^'  2  Thofe 
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Tlvofe  who  chufe  to  have  a  vinous  tin£lure  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a  bottle  of  Lifton  wine> 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a  drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tinfture  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tinctures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  ?ls  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  colicky  and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a  fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and 
the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir, 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce;  opium,  two 
<irachnfis.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently^aking  the  bottle  j 
afterwards  ftr'ain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
Itrafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  ufeful  in  mdny  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping-cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms  j  fuccotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms ;  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce:  French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  flomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentiart  root,  two  ounces;  CurafTao  oranges,- 
one  ounce  ;  Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the 
ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days, 
in  two  pints  of  French  brandy;  afterwards  ftrain  out  the 
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This  is  an  elegant  ftomachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
<^igeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a  large  doic'. 

y^cid  Elixir  of  Vitricl. 
Take.of  the  aromatic  tindure,  one  pint;  oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.    Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fasces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a  glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I  know  for  hyfte- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  afBiiSted  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftoma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  efFeft.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a  cup  of  any  bittef 
infuuon,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fliould  be  taken  when 
the  ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine, 

Diffolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  pint  of  redlified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflblved  in  half  a  pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  Effence^ 

Spirit  of  Mindererus, 

Take  of  volatile  fd  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on 
it  gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  efFcrvefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a  difcharge  both  by 
the  ficin  and  urinary  paflTages.  It  is  alfo  a  good  external  ap- 
plication in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a  fweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
Jiour  till  it  has  the  defued  efFedl. 
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VINEGARS. 

VInegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 
a  I'econd  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effe£ls  are,  to 
cool  the  blood,  qucnth  thirft,  counteradt  a  tendency  to  pu- 
tr*  failion,  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It 
likewile  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes 
excites  a  copious  fwear,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  evacua- 
tion. 

Weal$:nefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  af_ 
fe&ions,  are  often  relieved  by  nnegar  applied  to  the  mouth 
and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  of  excellent 
life  alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach  and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the 
^iiffereni  emundories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  uleful  medicine,  but  ftrves  like- 
^ife  to  extraa,  in  tolerable  perfeaion,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubftances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a  beautiful  pur- 
plifti  or  red  colour.  It  alfo  aflifls  or  coincides  with  the  in- 
tention of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other 
valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  efFefts,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeded  from  every 
thing  rhat  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
is  found  antl  well  prepared. 

The  beft  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  riecelTary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dif- 
tilled;  but  as  this  operation  requires  a  particular  chemical 
apparatus,  W  fhall  not  infert  it. 

yinegar  of  Litharge. 
Take  of  litharge,  half  a  pound ;  ftrong  vinegar,  two 
pints.    Infuie  them  together  in  a  moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  making  the  veffeli  then  filter  the  liquor 
for  uf?, 
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This  medicine  is  little  ufcd,  from  a  general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe, 
that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poflcfled  of 
fome  valuable  properties,  and  that. they  may  be  ufed  in  many 
cafes  with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A  preparation  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of 
late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a  French  furgeon,  as  a  fafe 
and  extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract 
of  Saturn^  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ;  vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a  glazed  earthen 
pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  ftood  to 
fettle,  pour  ofF  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 
for  ufe. 

With  this  extraS  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mlneral-wa- 
ter*y  which  he  recommends  in  a  great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 
&c.  '  .  : 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a  number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a  pound  ;  ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a  clofe  velTel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat;  and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs, 
&c, 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces;  diftilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  a  gentle  degree 
of  heat ;  afterwards  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a  twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 


*  See  Collyrium  of  Lead, 

3  C  4  This 
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This  medicine  has  good  efFc£ls  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
pccafioned  by  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  iu 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a  difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  a61: 
as  a  vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
m\i&  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed 
with  cinnamon-water,  or  feme  other  agreeable  aromatic  li* 
quor,  to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  BY  I  N  F  U  S  I O  N, 

Lime-  M'^ater^ 

POUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a  pound  of 
frefh  burnt  quicklime;  and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together ;  then  fufFer  the  whole  to  ftand  at 
reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  veflels  clofely 
ftopt. 

The  lime  water,  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  is  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel;  in  which 
cafe,  from  a  pmt  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Excernally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itph,  and  other  defecations  of  the  fkin. 

Compound  Lime-Water. 

Take  (havings  of  gualacum  wood,  half  a  pound;  liquo* 
rice  root,  one  ounce;  faflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce;  co- 
riander feeds,  three  drachms;  fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints, 
infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impregna:- 
tion  not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
^'  but 
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but  ^Ifo  a  more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous 
tTiforders,  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water, 

Suhlimate  Water, 

Diflblve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a  pint 
pf  cinnamon  water. 

If  a  ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a  double  or  triple  quan^ 
tity  of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  flefh. 

Styptic  Water, 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a  half  9 
water,  one  pint  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diflblved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a  drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages;  for  which  purpofe  cloths  orduffils  dipt 
in  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  part. 

^ar  Water, 

Pour  a  gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  ftir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a  wooden  rod  :  after 
they  have  ftood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  fo)> 
ufe. 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fliort  of  the  charader 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poflefles  fome  medicinal 
virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  iiicreafes  the  fecretions, 
and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A  pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
feme  quantity  about  tv^o  l^ours  after  breakfaftand  dinner. 
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SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A Great  number  of  diftilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
in  the  {hops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 
tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach.  We  fhall  therefore  infcrt  only  a  few  of  thofe 
which  are  beft  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a  ftill  being  now  generally  under- 
ftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  diredions  for 
that  purpofe. 

Cinnamon  Water, 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  one  pint  c>f  brandy,  for  two  days  5 
and  then  diftil  ofF  one  gallen. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  pofTeffing  in  a  higU 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
water,  from  a  gallon  and  a  half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  ofF 
by  diftillation  one  gallon, 

This  water  poflelTes,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufiort  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 
This,  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water. 
This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 
royal water.  \ 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fome- 
times  relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  in- 

digcftion. 
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digeftion,  or  co!d  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful 
in  fome  colickv  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c,' 
particularly, the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  fre(h  plant  is  frequently  founcl  to  have 
the  fame  effcds  as  the  diftillcd  water, 

Rofe  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds;  water,  twd 
gallons.    Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour.  , 

Jamaica  Pepper  V/ater. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  halfapoundj  water,  a  gallon 
and  a  half    Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  moft 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS, 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water, 

TAKE  of  cinnamon,  one  pound  j  proof  fpirit,  and  com-r 
mon  water,  of  each  one  gallon.    Steep  the  cinnamoii 
in  the  liquor  for  two  daysj  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  'Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper  half  a  pound  ;  proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons;  water,  two  gallons.    Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a  fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply 
the  place  oi"  th^.  Aromatic  Water, 

WHEYS. 

Mum  Whey. 

BOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  curdled  ;  then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 
This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
tnenjes,  and  in  a  dialetts^  or  exccflive  difcharge  of  urine. 

The 
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The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a  day.  If  it  fnould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mujlard  IVhey. 

Takf  milk  and  water,  of  each  a  pint;  bruifed  muftard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  pPM'edtly  feparated  ;  afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leaft  effi- 
cacious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fiip- 
ply  the  place  of  wine,  Tt  is  alfoof  ufein  the  chronic  rheu- 
rpatifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a  little  fugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey, 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a  pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a  quart  of  cows'  milk.    Mere  benefit,  however, 
to  be  expeded  from  eating  the  plants,  than  froin  their  ex- 
prefled  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  gar- 
den fcurvy-grafs,  and  water-crefles. 

A  number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafapt  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceflary,  by  the.addition  of  wine, 

WINES, 

THE  efFc^s  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm'  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  efFeds,  have  an  aftringent 
quality,  by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  fc- 
ftraining  immoderate  fecretions. 


AV  I  N  E  S. 


The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a  difFerent  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freeiy  by  the  difFerent  emundlories,  and  gently  open 
the  body.  The  efFects  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however, 
much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a  glutinous  fubfiance,  and  do  not 
pafs  ofF  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  con- 
tain fully  as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  .the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together.  , 

But  to  anfvver  this  character,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expedted  from  the  common  trafli  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  pofiefling  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a  medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a  menjruum  for  extrafting  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances ;  for  which  it  is  hot  ill  adapted,  being  a  compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid ;  by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  aft  upon  vegetable  -and  animal  fubftances,  and 
alfo  to  diiTolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  im- 
pregnate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &c, 

Anthelminthic  Wim, 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce;  worm-feed,  an  ounce, 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  for  a  few  days;  then  ftrain  ofF  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomaChs  of  perfons  affliaed  with  worms  are  al- 
ways debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable; 
it  muft,  however,  have  ftill  better  efFedls  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A  glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 
Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounccj  Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces,    Digcft,  without 

heat. 
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heat,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  (baking  the 
bottle;  afcerwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a  larger  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Biiter  ^ine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemoh  peel,  frefli* 
each  one  ounce;  long  pepper^  two  drachms;  mountain 
wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a  week,  and  ftrain 
out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
indigeftion,  a  glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a  pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days;  then  filter  the 
tindlure. 

This  is  a'fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs 
are  too  irritable  to  bear  it.  i 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  IVine. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces ;  cinnamon  and  macej 
of  each  two  drachms ;  R  henifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  ihaking  the  bottle;  then 
pafs  the  wine  through  a  filter. 

In  obftrudions  of  the  msnfes,  this  preparation  of  iron 
"may  be  taken,  in  the  doie  of  hair  a  virme-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  fliarpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a  fmail  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 
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Stomachic  Wine, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a  bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for 
live  or  fix  days;  then  ftrain  ofF  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftlnes,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a  pre- 
ventive, by  perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who 
refide  in  places  where  this  difeafe  prevails:  It  will  be  of  ufe 
likewife  to  thofe  who  recover  llowly  after  fevers  of  any 
kind,  as  it  affifts  digeftion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and 
vigour  of  the  fyftem.  , 

A  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  time's  a-day. 
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A. 

» 

yjBL  UTIONS,  Jewifh  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prelervation  of  health,  115. 
Abortion,  caufes  and  fympioms  of,  58S.     Means  of  prevention, 

5S9.    Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid. 
A'oj'cejjest  how  to  be  irt-ated,  341.  633. 
•Accidents.    See  Ca/uahies. 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  203.    In  putrid  fevers, 

221.    Not  fuitable  to  the  meafles,  ,269. 
Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infant.-,  the  origin  of,  606.    Method  of 

cure,  607. 

Ackixortb^  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  being 
afflicted  with  kabb^d  heads,  and  fatal  confequer.ces  of  their  ill 
treatment,  614,  note. 

Addi/on,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  lofi. 

^tbtr,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  ailhma,  453.  Is 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  492. 

j£thiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflara- 
mations  of  the  eyes,  292. 

Africans,  their  treatment  cf  children,  12,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a  liyptic,  637.  Method  of  gather- 
iR»,  preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a  healthful,  conftant,  and  piofitable  employment,  54. 
Js  too  much  neglected  in  favour  of  manufaflures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening the  moft  wholefbme  amufement  for  fedentary  peribns,  59., 
■  Ague,  a  fpecies  of  fever  no  peif:!n  can  m.iltake,  and  the  pioper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  163.  Caufes  of,  164.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  16^.  Under  a  proper  regimen  wiil  often 
go  off,  without  medicine,  i56.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 
Often  degenerates  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafep,  if  not  radi- 
cally cured,  171.  Peruvian  baik  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 
lied on  in,  172.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Pre- 
ventive medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfl,y  countries,  174. 
.Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  34.  A  free  open  air  will 
fomctimj*  cure  the  moft  obllinate  diloiders  in  children,  37.  Oc- 
copatiocs  which  injure  the  health  by  unwholefomc  air,  42.  55, 
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The  qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  83.  The  fcveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified, 
84.  in  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumftaiiccs,  ibid. 
The  air  in  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefeme,  85.  Huufes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  86.  The  danger  attending  Idiall 
apartments,  .87.  Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town 
ou^;ht  (O  flei'p  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  wjIIs  obltruft  the  free 
current  of  air,  £8.  Tiees  ftiould  not  be  plan  ed  too  near  to 
houfe;'.,  ibid.  Fre(h  air  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  fick,  89.  The 
f!ck  in  hofpi;aIs  in  mere  danger  from  the  want  of  freih  air,  than 
from  thc-ir  diforders,  90.  Wholefonienefs  of  the  morning  air, 
94.  The  cliangeablenefs  of,  one  great  caule  of  catching  cold, 
1 40.  Thofe  who  keep  inoft  within  doors,  the  moft  fenfible  of 
thefe  chances,  141.  Of  the  uight,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againftj  I.1Z.  Fiefii  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeales  chari 
niecicinc,  155.  its  importance  in  fevers,  161.  177.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  putrid  feverf,  217.  Mult  be  kept  cool  and 
frefli  in  fick  chambers  under  this  difc'rcer,  220.  Lhange  of,  one 
of  the  molt  elFeftual  remedies  for  the  hooping-cough,  316.  The 
qualities  of,  a  maaerial  confidetation  for  afthmatic  patients,  4^1. 
The  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  67-, 
Confined,  iiow  to  try,  and  purify,  678.  Method  of  recovering 
perfons  poifcned  by  foul  a,r,  ibid.  Frefti,  of  the  greateft  ini- 
portancc  in  faiiiting  fit?,  687. 

Aitken.  IVIr.  his  trcatife ,  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fradlures,  re- 
commended, 656,  note. 

Alcali,  cauuic,  recommended  in  the  flone,  362.  How  to  prepare 
it,  363,  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conflitution  of  the  body, 
6y.  Will  in  many  caies  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  70.  Ths  calls  of  hunger-  and  ihiril,  futlicient  for  re- 
gulating the  due  quactity  of,  ihid.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A  due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceflary  with  our  animal 
food,  73.  To  what  the  bid  efi'efts  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
74.  Water,  good  and  bad,  diflinguifhed,  75.  Inquiry  into 
the  qualities  «.*  fermented  liquors,  with  inilruajons  for  the  doe 
making  of  them,  76,'  ;  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adukeraced  by  bakrrf,  78.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food, 
79.  Ought  not  to  be  ion  uniform,  80.  M^als  ought  to  he 
taken  at  regular  times,  ibid.  Long  failing  injurious  both  to  old 
and  young.  Si.  Bieakfaiis  and  foppers,  82.  Changes  of  diet 
ought  to  be  gi  adualiy  m&de.  Hid. 

Amaunjis.    See  Gutta  JereM- 

American  Indians,  tlieir  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  568. 
■  A?nujefiicn}s,  ledcntary,  improper  for  ledentary  perfons,  58.  Ought 

always  to  be  of     adive  kind,  95. 
Anafarca.    2ite  Dropjy,  - 

Anger.,  yioient  fi's  of,  injurious  to  the  confuUHion,  125.  Tran- 
quillity of  raiad  effential  to  health,  ibid. 

Animal 
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Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  2o.  Animals  that 
die  of  themlelvesj  unlic  for  food,  71.  Over-^driven  cattle  ren- 
dered unwholcfome,  72.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed,  ibid. 
Too  great  a  quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  73. 

Atimali  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nouriflimerit  of,  ftated,  105. 

Ant  bony' %  hre,  Sr.    See  Eiyftpelas^ 

Aphtha.    See  Thru/h. 

ApopUxy,  who  moft  liable  to  this  diforder,  454.    Caufes,  ihid. 

Sy mp-oms  and  method  of  cure,  455.    Cautions  to  perfons  of 

an  apopleclic  make,  457. 
Apotkecarits  weights,  a  table  of,  706. 
Apparel,    See  Clothing. 

Appitite,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  461. 

Arbuthmty  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  191*. 

His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefj,  460.     ^  ' 
Arjenit,  the  effefts  of,  on  the  flomach,  524.    Medical  treatment 

when  the  fymproms  appear,  525. 
Arts.    See  Manufaauresi 
A/cites.    See  Drop/y. 

AJfes  milk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good^  jpgi  InflruSijns  for 
taking  it,  ibid. 

AJlhma,  the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  its 
caufes,  449.  Symptoms,  450.  Regimen^  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 452.    Remedies  proper  in  the  moill  allhma,  ibid. 

Aimofphere.    See  Air, 

£ail'3  purging,  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  409s 
.£al/ams,  how  to  prepare.    Anodyne  balfam,  709.    Locatelli's  bal- 

'-hm,  ibid.    Vulnerary  balfam,  710. 
.Bandages,  tight,  produce  moft  of  tha  bad  confequences  attendino- 

■  fractured  bones,  657. 
■  Sari,  Peraviao,  the  beft  antidote  for  failors  againft  diforders  on  3 
fr>re:gn  coslt,  53.    How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  ague,  167-, 
IJjibnction  between  the  red  bark,  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
:^eco.aion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
-.ftvaiio*  jt  m  fuWlance,  169.    Is  often  adulterated,  Hid.  note. 
rli  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  \-jz.  How 
'It  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.    May  be  adminiftered 
.by  clyfter,  173.    Cold  water  the  beft  menftruum  for  extrafting 
Jllie  viriucj  of  this  drug,  205.     How  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
putr;d  fever,  224.     And  in  the  eryfipelas,  280.     In  an  i.ifl.m- 
mation  of  ibe  eyes,  292.    Its  efficacy  in  a  malignant  quidl-y, 
304.    Jn  the  hooping-cough,  320.    A  good  m'edicihe  in  vc 
njitiDK,  when  it  proctrcds  fr  m  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  ^ct. 
J-s  efficacy  10  a  diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  356.    Is  aood  at'aioil 
tne  piles,  372.    And  worm:,  408.    Its  ufe  dangero'Iis  for^re- 
VMting  a  fit  of  the  goot  426.    A  gor.d  remedy  in  the  King'i 
evil,  444,    And  in  the/«£»r  fl/^Kx,  586. 
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Sarhy  watir,  how  made,  183. 

£arreune/j  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  600.    Courfe  of  re- 
lief, 601.    Dr.  Cheyne's  obfervationa  on,  ncte, 
Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  427. 

Bath,  cold,  the  good  efFcfls  of,  on  children,  33.  Recommended 
to  the  rtudious,  6g.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftrengthcning 
the  nervous  fyftem,  470.  Therefore  fliould  never  be  omitted 
in  gleets,  554.  Is  good  for  rickciy  children,  624.  Cautions 
concerning  the  improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  699—706. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomzch,  322. 

Bathing-,  a  religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  law3, 
115.    Is  conducive  to  health,  116. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a  powerful  remedy  againft  worms,  408. 

Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  peifons  rife  frorn 
them,  ought  to  Be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  86.  Bad 
effefls  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed.  94.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  143.    Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  355.  359. 

Beer,  the  ill  conlcquences  of  making  it  too  weak,  77.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

Bells,  parifli,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a  dangerous  callom,  127. 

Biles,  6^5. 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  330. 
Bilious  fever.    See  Fever. 
Bite  of  a  mad  dog.    See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  174.  Are  fer- 
viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the  fto- 
mach,  351. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  338.    Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 
Bladder,  ftone  in.    See  Stone. 
Blajl.    See  Eryjipelat. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  162.    In  the  agar, 
167.    Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  178.    In  the. 
pleurify,  184.    When  necefiary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
192.    Caution  againft,  in  a  nervous  fever,  213.    In  the  putrid 
fever,  223.    In  the  miliary  fever,  232.    When  neceflary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  245.    When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  269.  _  When  ne- 
Cfcffary  in  the  bilious  fever,  275.     Under  what  circumftances 
proper  in  the  eryfipelas,  279.  ■  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  28 ^    Is  always  neceflary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  289.    When  proper,  and  improper,  in  a  cough, 
310.    When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough.  317.    Is  almoft  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  mflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
322.    And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  324.    Is  ne- 
ceflary in  an  inflammation  of  the  kidnevs,  336.    Its  ufe  in  a  fup» 
preffion  of  urine,  358.    Is  proper  in  an  althma,  452.    Is  dan- 
gerous  in  fainting  fits,  without  due  caution,  490.    Cautions  pro- 
per in  the  puerperal  fever,  597.    is  an  operation  generally  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  do  not  underftacd  when  it  is  proper,  629^ 
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In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  6^50.  The  quan- 
tity taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  ibid.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  631.  Objtelions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  ibid. 
Pi-evaiiing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  632.  The  arm  the 
moli  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  633. 
BUeJitig  at  !he  no/e,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing :s  Deceiiary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  367,  Ought 
not  to  be  Hopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How  to  ftop 
it  when  necellary,  368.  Cautions  to  pievent  frequent  returns 
of,  370. 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  505,  note-  .  • 

Biyiers,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  213.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  223.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  232.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moll  obfti- 
nate  inflanunation  of  the  eyes,  290.  A  good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  298.  Proper  for  a  violent  hooping-cough,  319.  Is 
one  of  the  beil  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  Itomach,  323;. 
Are  eificacious  in  the  tooth  ach,  397.  . 

Bioad,  involuntary  difcharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not  to 
be  rafhiy  flopped,  364.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  difcharges, 
with  their  ufual  caufes,  365.    Methods  of  cure,  366. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjeft  to,  and  at  what  feafonj,  374. 
Its  caufes,  ibzd.  Symptoms,  37;,  Proper  regimen  in,  376. 
P/.  e  ileal  treatment,  377.    Cautions  for  perfons  fubjeft  to  it,  378. 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  378.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 379. 

Blaod-{ho:  eye,  how  to  cure,  509. 

B'.cody-Rux.    See  Dyfentery, 

Boerhaa^e,  his  obiervation  on  drefs,  104,  note.    His  mechanical 

,  expedienti  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  2  8j. 
Bolu/es,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  710.    The  aftringent 
bo:u.,  ibjd     Diarhoretic  bolus,  711.     Mercurial  bolus,  ibiJ. 
J:oiu3  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  ibid.     Peftoral  bolus,  ibid 
Purging  bolus,  ijiid. 
Bene},  the  ex'oliattcn  of,  a  very  flow  operation,  643.  Bones, 
broken,    often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators* 
"5^    Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  655.  Hints 
or  ^conduct  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Cleanli- 
ncfs  to  DC  regarded  during  this  confinement,  656.    The  limb 
not  to  he  kept  continually  on  the  flretch,  ibid.    Cautions  to  be 
t^ferved  m  fetting  a  bone,  657.    Tight  bandages  condemned, 
tbtd    How  to  keep  the  limb  ileady  by  an  eafy  method,  6c8. 
Fi-ad  jres  of  the  ribs,  ibid.  ^ 
.Boujtlij  infiammation  of.    See  Stomach. 
■  Beys,  tr,3  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  30. 
.Braid-wood  Mr.  hi,  fkill  m  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  5,0,  notl. 
.Brain,  inflammation  of,  who      fl  liable  10  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
jiympcoms,  2>;2.    Regimen,.  284.    Medical  treatment,  28s. 

3  *^  3  ■  Bread, 
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Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  ihey  can  cView  It,  15. 
A  cruft  of,  the  bell  gum  ftick,  20.  The  beft  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and 
for  what  purpsfe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  78.  Toalled,  a 
decodlion  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a  (hdira  mrbus, 

344- 

Brimjlone.    See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gela  inou^  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make,  38^. 

Bruijes,  why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  642.  Proper 
treatment  of,  643.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bonci  a  very  flow 
operation,  ibid.    How  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  644. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diflinguiflied,  with  iheir  proper  treatment, 
558. 

Burdtm,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  45. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a  plafter  of,  between  the  ftioulders,  an  excellent 

remedy  in  a  cough,  312.    Jn  a  hooping-cough,  319.    And  for 

children  in  teething,  619. 
Burials,  the  dangers  atteflding  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft  of 

populous  towns,  85. 
Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  640.     Treatment  of,  when  violent, 

641,    Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.    Liniment  for,  739. 
Butchers,  their  profeffu  nal  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  72, 
Butler  ought  to  b^  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  23. 

c, 

Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a  pleurify,  jS;, 
Ca)?iphor,  why  of  little  ufe  in  eycrwaters,  715, 
Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  740, 
Camphorated  ^\>\T\loi 'M'^ne,  17. 

Camps,  the  greatell  necelSty  of  confulting  cleanlinefs  m,  115, 
Cancer,  its  different  flages  defcribed,  with  the  producing  caufcs» 

c\6.    Symptomp,  517.    Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  51S. 

hti  Storck's  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  5  19,    Cautions  for 

avoiding  it,  522. 
Cancer  fcroli,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  chimneyrfweepers,  owing  tQ. 

want  of  cleanlinefs,  1 1 2;  note^  !  ?.i  i%  -  _ 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a  facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  91. 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  363. 
C«rr«^  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  i;2i, 
Cajualtifs,  vvbich  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necelTary  ca-mona 

refpediing,  662.  671.  676.  696. 

  fubftances  Hopped  in  thp  gullet,  665. 

,  —  drowning,  672. 

^  i  noxious  vapours,  677. 

 extremity  of  cold,  680, 

\-.  . —  extreme  heat,  682. 

Qatapla/ms,  general  intention,  7IZ.    Preparation,  of  the  dil,. 

.patient  cataplafpi,  Ripening  cataplaf<n, 
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CasaraSl,  the  dlforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcr'bed.  ^071,  ■'■>-4 
Cattle,  rtall  fed,  are  unwholefome  food,   72.     Ovei-d  iven, '  are 

killed  in  a  high  fever,  ibid.    The  artifices  of  butchers  e.vpofcd, 

ibid, 

Cttlars,  long  fliut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  87.  And  funk 
llories  of  houfef,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  145.  Of  liquors  in  a 
Hate  of  fermentation  dangerous  to  enter,  677.  How  to  purify 
the  air  in,  678. 

Cil/'ui,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  149. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  559.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  560.  Symp- 
tomatic,  561. 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  677. 
Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  49. 

Chcyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  thq  ufe  of  exercife,  93.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  i  -^g. 
Strongly  recommends  ^thiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eye-,  292.    His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  601^  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  614.    How  to  cure,  615. 

Child-bed  womGD,  how  to  be  treated  under  a  miliary  fever,  27?. 

Child  bed  fever.    See  Fever.  ' 

Chtld. birth,  the  feafofi  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  590.  ^  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  591.  Ill 
efrefls  of  cojlefling  a  number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  592, 
mte.  How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  595,  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  596.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever, 
597.    General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  599. 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  ]efs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
gdults,  7.    Are  often  the  heiisof  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  8. 
Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in  the  nur- 
fm?,  iQ.    Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clathing, 
%bzd     Ho_^  treated  in  Africa,  12,  note.    The  ufual  caufes  of 
deformity  in,  explained,  13.    Their  clothes  ought  to  be  fallened 
on  with  llnngs,  1 5 .  General  rule  for  clothine  them.  16.  Clean- 
linefs  an  important  article  in  their  drefs,  ibid.    The  milk  of  the 
inother  the  moft  natural  food  for,  17.     Abfurdity  of  eivin? 
them  drugs  as  their  firft  food,  ,8.    The  bell  method  of  ext 
pellmg  the  meconium,  ibid    How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from 
tne  breaft,  19.    A  crull  of  bread  the  belt  gum-ilick  for  them 
20.     How  to  prepare  bread  in  iheir  food,  ibid.  Cautions 
ES  to  givmg  them  animal  food,  ib^d.      Cautions  as  to  the 
quantity  of  their  food.  21.    Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  f  .od 
more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  ibid.    The  food  of  ad>,lcs 
im;  roper  for  children,  22.    b.rong  liquors  expofe  them  to  in- 
flarrimatory  diPrder.,   zbid      \\\  eff  f^,  of  unripe  fruit,  ibid 
gutter,  23.    Honey,  a  wholefome  article  of  food  lor  them  ibid 
Tne  importance  of  exercife  to  promote  their  growth  and  flren.th' 
?4.    Rules  for  their  exercife,  25.    Pover  y  of  parents  occafVon's 
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their  negle£t  of  children,  27.  The  utility  of  txerc'ue  demcn- 
ftiated  from  the  organical  Itrufture  of  children,  ii>iJ.  Philofo-. 
phica!  arguments  fliewing  the  neceflity  of  exercife,  28,  Ought 
rot  to  be  fent  to  Ichool  too  foon,  il/iiJ,  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to 
labour,  32.  Dancing,  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  33.  The 
cold  bath,  iiiJ.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftrutlive  to  children,  34, 
To  wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles,  pernicicuf,  :55.  Are  treated 
like  plants  in  3  hot-houfe,  36,  The  ufual  faulty  ccnduft  of 
nurfes  pointed  out,  38,  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indolent 
nurfes,  39,  Eruptions  ignorantly  tieated  by  nurfes,  i6i4.  Loofe 
llools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  40.  Every  method  ought  to  be 
raken  10  make  them  Ilrong  and  hardy,  41.  Indications  of  the 
■fmall-pox  in,  238. 
Chin-cough.    See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus,  the  dUorder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

343.    iViedical  treatment,  344. 
Churches,  the  feveral  circumllances  that  render  the  ait  in,  unwhole- 

fome,  35.  ' 

Churching  of  ui^omen  after  lying  in,  a  dangerous  cuftom,  6oo. 
Church  yards,  the   bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large 
■  '  towns,  85. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  84.  The 
bad  effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  85.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  86.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartment?, 
87.  All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  88.  Cleanlinefs  not 
fufRciently  attended  to  in,  113,  Should  be  fupplied  with  plenty 
of  water,  118,  note.  The  bell  means  to  guard  againft  infeftioo 
in,  121. 

Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury 
in  venereal  cafes,  566. 

Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  children, 
16  and  to  fcJentary  ariifts,  58.  Finery  in  drefs  often  covers 
dirt,  104,  Is  nectfTary  to  health,  m.  Diforders  oiiginating 
from  the  want  of,  i  j  2.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in  large 
towns,  J  13.  Nor  by  country  peafnnts,  I14.  Great  attentioa 
paid  to  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  NecetEty  of  con- 
fulting  cleanlinefs  in  camps,  ri5.  Was  the  principal  objeit  of 
the  whole  f)  ftem  f  f  the  Jewilli  laws,  ibid.  Is  a  great  part  of  the 
religion  of'rhe  Eallem  Countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  wafliing 
greatly  conducive  to  health.  116.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  necel- 
fary  on  board  of  fnipa,  ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  117.  General 
remarks  on,  ibid.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinefs 
-  alone,  155.  The  want  of,  a  very  general  cauie  of  putrid  fevers, 
217.  Is  a  great  prcfervative  againit  venereal  infedion,  572, 
and  againR  galling  in  infants,  608. 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  lemove  popular  prejudices  again  inoculation, 
21^6.  Might  do  great  good  by  underta{ung  the  praftice  of  it 
tjiern'elves,  263. 

Cflotpin^, 
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Ckthittg,  the  oaly  natural  ufe  of,  lo.  That  of  children,  has  be» 
come  a  fecret  arc,  \i.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
llrings  inftead  of  pins,  i  ij.  Pernicious  con fequences  of  flays,  i6» 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due  quantity 
o*-",  didated  by  the  climate,  ico.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  ihid.  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  loi.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity, 
ibid.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  lhape 
by  drefs,  102.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters^  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  1C3.  The  perfeftion  of,  to  be  eafy  and 
clean,  ibid.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of, 
and  how  to  guard  againft  it,  141. 

Clyjlers,  a  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomacb* 
323.  And  for  an  iufilammation  of  the  inteftines,  325.  Of  to- 
bacco fmoak,  its  efhcacy  in  procuring  a  llool,  333,  note.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  344.  Their 
ufe  in  a  fuppreflion  of  urine,  358.  Ought  to  be  frequently  ad- 
minillered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  597.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  668.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  liimulale  the  inteftines,  673. 
The  general  intention  of,  713.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyiler,  714.  l,axa;ive  clyller,  ibid-  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid. 
Oily  clyfter,  ibid.  Staich  clyfier,  ibid.  Turpentine  clyfter, 
715.    Vinegar  clyfter, 

Caliac  pcijjiony  proper  treatment  for,  389. 

Ccffee  berries,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  563. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effefts  on  the  human  frame,  680.  The  fudden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  681. 

Cold  Bath,    See  Bath. 

Colds,  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the 
firft  approaches  of  fummer,  \o\,  note.  Various  caufes  of,  fpeci- 
lied,  140.  Their  general  caufes,  306.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms  of,  appearing,  307.  Dan^^er  of  negledting  the  dif- 
order,  308.    1  he  chief  fecret  for  ai  Qiding,  310. 

Colic,  difrcrcnt  fpecies  of,  328.  IVledical  t'reatment  of,  according; 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  329.  Bilious  colic,  330.  Hyfteric 
colic,  331.  Ner/ous  colic,  332.  Cautions  neceifary  to  guard 
againft  i;,e  nervous  colic,  333.    General  advice  in  colics,  334, 

Cohyria.    See  Eye  "juaters. 

Commerce,  often  imports  infedious  diforders,  120.  Means  fug- 
gelled  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  izj,  note. 

Confeclions,  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  716.  Preparation 
of  the  Japonic  confeftion,  717. 

Ccn/tfues  and  prt/trn/es,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofition, 
717.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  718,  Candied  orange- 
peel,  ibid. 

CoHjiituiion,  good  Or  bad,  ihc  foundation  of,  generally  kid  during 
jofancy,  I, 

CoTifuwptionSf 
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Cenfumptions,  the  increafe  of  this  difordcr  may  be  sttrifcuted  to 
hard  drinking,  io8.  Who  moft  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  103. 
gympcoms,  195.  Regimen,  79,5.  Riding,  107.  Much  be- 
nefit to  be  expedled  from  going  a  long  voyage,  iUd.  Travelling, 
193.  D:et,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ibid.  Medical 
treatment,  202. 

 Nervous,  defined,   and  the  perfons  molt  liable  to, 

207.    Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

T'  -  Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mull  be  direfted  to 

•   the  producing  caufe,  208. 

Conuulfions,  why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  14.  Thofe 

preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms. 

241.    The  general  caufes  of,  624.    Proper  treatment  of,  625. 

Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  fecmingly  killed  by,  Bq^, 

Farther  inftruclions  in  like  cafes,  695. 
Cock,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 

health  cf  his  men,  52,  note. 
Cookery,  the,  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are 

not  naturally  fo,  74. 
Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  18.    Are  the  common 

refuge  of  runes  who  n?glea  their  duty  to  children,  39,  Are 

often  fatal  in  an  inrlammation  of  the  flomach,  32!.    When  good 

in  the  colic,  329.    Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  pregnant  woman 

during  labour,  591, 
Corn,  damaged,  will  prodpce  the  putrid  fever,  217. 
Corns  in  the  feet,  dre  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  ic2. 
Cortex.    See  Bark. 

Cojjinjenefs,  a  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 

injurious  to  the  conditution,  136.    Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 

diet  than  by  drug?,  ibid.    Its  general  caufes,   and  ill  elFefts, 

458.    Regimen,  459.    Remedies  for,  460. 
Ceughf  the  proper  remedies  for,  310.     A  pkfler  of  Burgundy 

piich  laid  between  the  Ihoulders,  an  excellent  remedy  for,  312. 

The  (lomach  cough,  and  cough  ot  the  lungs,  dillinguiftied,  313. 

Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  31^^. 
Cough,  hooping,  who  moft  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes, 

315.    Remedies,  316.    Is  infedlious,  ibid.    Vomits,  their  ufc, 

and  how  to  adminiller  them  to  children,  317.    Garlic  ointment 

a  good  remedy  for,  319. 
Cough,   phthifioal,   incident   to   fedentary  artificers,  from  their 

breathing  confined  air,  55. 
Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  35. 
Cramp,,  proper  remedies  for,  499. 

Cramp  of  the  ft  on:  ach,  who  molt  fubjeiSl  to,  Medical  treat- 

ment cfy  485. 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe  for  cxtrafting  fubHances  detained  in  the  gul- 
let, 666.  f 
Croup  in  children,  dcfcjibed,   615.     Its  fymptoms  and  proper 
.  treatpient,  6 lb. 

Cyder,  ihe  ill  coniequenccs  of  making  it  too  weak,  77, 
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D. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  33. 
Daucus  Jylvefiris.    See  Carrot. 

Dtafnefs,  when  a  favourable  fymptom  in  the  patrid  fever,  220, 
note.    Me'hods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  510. 

Death,  ihe  evi.'ences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  tts 
be  too  foon  credited,  663.  671.  676.  696.  The  means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  frjon,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  697. 

Decodions,  general  remarks  on,  718.  Preparation  of  the  decoftion 
of  Althsa,  719.  Common  decoftion,  ibid.  Of  logwood, 
to! J.  Of  bark^  7Z0.  Compound  decodion  of  bark,  ibid. 
Of  farfaparilla,  ibid.    Of  feneka,  721.    White  decoclion,  ibid. 

D'.ferTr.ity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  dreffing 
"children,  "lo.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  12. 
The  ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  13. 

i^fwi,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  142. 

Diabeies,  who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  353.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  354.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  -355. 
I)iilin4ui(hed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  356.  'u^'.n 

Diarrbcea.    See  Loo/ene/i. 

Diet,  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafo,  1^3. 

lUullrations,  154,    Sec  Aliment. 
Digejiion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 

lion,  80. 

Di/ea/es,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflifled  with,  10.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  42.  Mod  of 
them  infedlious,  118.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upoQ 
experience  and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  150. 
Are  to  be  dillinguidied  by  the  molt  obvious  and  permanent 
fymptoms,  ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitutioti, 
to  be  confidered,  151.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
thof^  of  the  body,  152,  Climate,  fituation  and  occupation  to 
be  attended  to,  ibid.  0:her  collateral  circumftances,  ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  153. 
Cures  often  effefted  by  frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs, 
155.  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  464. 

Dijlocatiou},  fhoujd  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  how,  648.  Of  the  jaw,  649.  Of  the 
neck,  650.  Of  the  ribs,  651.  Of  the  flioulder,  652.  Of  the 
elbow,  653.  Of  the  thigh,  ibid.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
toes,  "654. 

Diuretic  in/u/ton  for  the  dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  418.  419. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madiicis  in,  528.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
lervcd  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afcertain  whether  he  ir.  mad  or 
pot,  529,     Ij  of:en  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibidJ 

S;  mptoms 
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Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  530.  The  poifon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid  Dr 
Mead's  rece..pt  for  ihe  bice,  531.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpr! 
c!fic  for,  tb:d.  Oilier  lecpes,  532.  V.negar  of  confiderable 
.ferv'ce  m  this  diforder,  ibid.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment  re- 
commended 533.  Regimen,  ^34.  Dipping  in  the  fea,  not 
to  be  relied  on,  535.  Dr.  Ti/Tot's  medical  courfe  for  the  cure 
of  tb^  hydrophobia,  536.  Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medicine. 
537,  note. 

Do/es  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  aees 
705.  ^ 

Dram  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflifled  with  nervous  dif- 
orders,  468. 

Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  72Z.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draopht,  ibid. 
Sweating  draught,  723.    Vomiting  draught, 

Drsfs,    See  Clothing. 

Brinking,  perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated,  may  neverthelefs 
injuie  their  conftitutions  by,  loS.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  109.  Frequently  deilroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  no.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
millaken  hofpitality,  ibid.  note.    Leads  to  other  vices,  m. 

Dropjy,  the  feveral  diftinflions  of,  with  its  caufes,  414.  Symp- 
toms, 415.  Regimen,  416.  Medical  treatment,  417.  Tap- 
ping, a  fafe  and  fimple  operation,  420. 

Drop/y  of  the  brain.    See  Water  in  the  head. 

Dronvttcd perfons,  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead,  671. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  firft  returns  of  life,  675.  Succefs  of 
the  Amlierdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  696. 

Drunkennefs.    See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  510, 
note. 

Djjentery,  where  and  when  moft  prevalent,  382.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms, Regimen,  383.  Fruit,  one  of  the  beft  remedies 
for,  386.  Proper  drink  for,  387,  Medical  treatment,  ibidm 
Cautions  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  388, 

E. 

Ear,  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  509.    Deafnefs,  medical 

tieatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  510.    Ought  not  to  be 

tampered  with,  512. 
Ear-ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  399.     How  to 

drive  infefls  out  of,  ibid,  ' 
Education  of  children,  Ihould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents,  29, 

note,    n'hat  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conllitution,  30. 
Effluuia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  2 1 6. 
Eledricity  beneficial  in  the  paify,  477, 


Eieiluaries 
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EltSuarus^  general  rules  for  making,  723.  Preparation  of  lehJ^ 
tive  eleduary,  7:4.  Eleftuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  Fot 
the  epHepfy,  Hid.  For  the  gonorrlicea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
725.  For  the  piles.  Hid.  For  the  palfy.  Hid.  For  the  rheu- 
matifm,  ibid, 

Elixir,   paregoric,   how  (0  prepare,  756.    Sacred  elixir,-  Hid. 

Stomachic  elixir,  Hid.    Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  757. 
Emuljions,  their  ufes,  726.    Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 

ibid.     Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.     Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid, 

Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  727.    Oily  emuliion,  ibid. 
Engleman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 

perfons  from  fainting  fits,,  685. 
Entrails,    tiee  Intefiines. 

Eptkpjy,  the  diforder  defined,  478.  Its  caufea  and  fymptoms, 
479.    Dae  regimen,  4S0.    Medical  treatment,  481. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  '•but' are 
miflaken  and  ill  treated  by  n6rfes,  39.  Oaghl  never  to  be 
flopped  without  proper  advice,  40,  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  214.  223.  230.  232.  ,  In  the  fmall-pox,  241.  246.  In 
childrech,  the  caufes  of,  6io.    How  to  cure,  613.  , 

Eryjipelas,  a  diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  46.  Its  caufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  moli;  fubjeft  to  it,  276.  Its  fymptoms,  277. 
Regimen,  278.  Medical  treatment,  279.  The  fcorbutic  ery- 
fipelas,  281.  Inllrudions  for  thoie  who  are  fubje£l  to  this 
diforder,  ibid. 

^-yaraa/Zos/ of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecifled,  135.  By. 
Itool,  ibid.    Urine,  137.    Ferfpiration,  139. 

Exerci/e^  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  ftrength 
of  children,  24.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
motion  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  25.  The  utility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confiderations,  27.  And  from  philofophical 
deduaions,  28.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  30. 
Benefits  of  dancing,  33.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under 
lownefs  of  fpints  than  the  tavern,  59.  Gardening  the  bell 
exerafe  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  69.  Is  as  necefTary  as  food 
for  :he  prefervation  of  health,  90.  Our  love  of  aftivity,  aa 
evidence  of  its  utility,  91.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids.  ibid. 
The  mdulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  Is 
almoft  the  or.ly  cure  for  glandular  obflruftions,  92.  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  thofe  diforders  that  medicine  cannot  cure,  93. 
Is  the  beft  cure  for  complaints  in  the  ftomach,  94.  How  to  be 
taken  within  doori,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  gc, 
Adtiva  fports  better  than  fedentary  amufements,  ibid.  The 
gorf.  a  better  exercife  thnn  cricket,  ibid,  note,  Exercile  (hould 
not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  96.  Is  as  necefTary  for  the  mind 
as  for  the  body,  13,,  is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me.i 
dicine  whatever,  ,55.  The  bcfl  mode  of  taking  it  in  a  con- 
Iwmption,  197.  la  of  ihegreatcft  importance  in  a  dropfy,  417. 
^  Mufcuhf, 
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Mufcular,  for  tbe  gout,  426;.  -  Js  neceflary  for  the  aflhfflatici 
4^1.  Is  fuperior  10  all  medicine  in  nervous  dilordcrs,  468. 
And  in  the  paKy,  478.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  \vomen>  unlefs 
they  are  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  590.  Want  of,  the  oc- 
cafion  of  rickets  in  children,  622. 

Exiraiis,  general  rules  for  making  5  but  are  more  conveniently  pur- 
chafed  ready  made,  727. 

Ejes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caiifes,  287*  Symptoms,  288. 
Medical  treatment,  I'^g,  Haw  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  fcrophulous  habit,  2gi.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
je£l  to  this  complaint,  293.  Are  fubjefl  to  many  difeafes  which 
are  difficult  to  cure,  505.  The  means  by  which  they  are  fre- 
quently injured,  506.  General  means  of  prevention,  ibid. 
The  feveral  diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment,  t^oj. 

Eye  ^ivaiersy  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
715.  Gollyrium  of  allum,  ibid.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  716, 
Coilyrium  of  lead,  iiid. 


.  F. 

Fainting  fits,  how  to  ture,  488.  682.    Cautions  to  perfons  fubjeft 

to  them,  687. 
Falling  ficknefj.    See  Epihpjy'. 

Fafiing,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  48.  Is  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  young,  81, 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren, 5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  confliiution  of 
their  children,  8.  .  .  " 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafioning  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  125.    Its  various  operadons,  126. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  Ihoes  102.  The  walhing  of,  aa 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  116.  Wef,  the  danger  of,  142. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a  good  remedy  ia  a  cold,  309. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  319. 

Fermentations  the  vapour  ot  liquors  in  a  Hate  of,  noxious,  677. 

Fenjers  of  a  bad  kind,  often  occaf:oned  among  labourers  by  poor 
livi.ng,  48.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard 
drinking,  59.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 
64.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  cleanli- 
nefs, 112.  The  molt  general  caufts  of,  enumerated,  156.  The 
diftinouiOiing  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  The  feveral  fpecies  of,  157. 
Is  an'' effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  affifled,  158.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  159.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  improper  in, 
i6c.  Frefh  air  of  great  importance  in,  161.  The  ramd  of  the 
patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  ^btd> 
Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  162.  Longmgs,  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  dcferve  attention,  163.  Cautions  to  pre- 
vent a  relapfe,  ihid.  Ft4er, 
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Tever,  acute  continual,  who  moll  liable  to,  174,    CaufeJ,  ij^. 

Symptoms,  iiid.     Regimen,   176.     Medical  treatment,  17S. 

Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  179,    Regimen  t«  be 

obfcrvcd  during  recovery,  iSo.  1. 
Ffvery  bilious,  general  time  o'"  iis  appearance,  274.    Proper  trcal?- 

mcnt  of,  according  to  its  fvmptoms,  275. 
Fe'ver,  interiniitiiig.    See  Ague^  , 
Fever,  miliary,  from  wh.it  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 

cearance,  227.    Who  moft  liable  to  it,  228.     Caiiils,  iiiii. 

Symptoms,  229.    Regimen,  230.    Account  of  a  miliary  fever 

at   S;rufbnrg,  231,   noU.     Proper   medical  treatment,  232. 

Cautions  for  avoiding  this  difurder,  2.33.    How  to  prevent. ia 

childbed  women,  595- 
Fever,  milk,  hew  occafioned,  594.    How  to  prevenr,  C9q. 
Fener,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 

moll  liable  to  it,  209.    Its  cajfes,  idid.    Symptoms  and  proper 

regimen,  210.    Medical  triatment,  212. 
Filler,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 

toms,   596.     Medical  treatment  of,    597.     Cautions  for  the 

prevention  ©f  this  fever,  599. 
Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a  peRilential  nature,  and  who  moll  liable  to 

it,  216.    Its  general  caufes,  siid.    Symptoms  of,  218,  Other 

fevers  maybe  converted  to  ihif,  by  improper  treatment,  219. 

Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  liiW.  Re?imen, 

2ZO.    Medical  treatment,  223.    Cautions  for  the  prevention  of 

this  diforder,  225. 
Fever,  remittinj,  derivation  of  its  name,   234.     Its  caufes  and 

fvmptoms,  Hid.     Proper  regimen,   235.     Medical  treatraen:, 

236.    Caut  ions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  237. 
Fe%-er,  fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufoal  leafon  of  attack,  27;?. 

Proper  treatment  of,  273.    Is  fcmecimes  attended  with  putrid  and 

malignant  fymptoms,  iiid.    Medicinej  ad?.p..d  to  this  ftage  of 

the  malady,  274.    Hiftory  of  a  fever  of  this  kind  at  Edinburoh. 

Hid.  note.  " 
fe'ver,  fecondaiy.  in  the  fm ail- pox,  proper  treatment  of,  zaq, 
Flafulenciu  m  ihe  ftcmaeh,  remedies  againft,  402.    The  leveral 

caufes  of,  490,    Medical  treatment  of,  491. 
Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  cf  the  diforder,  328.  B.e- 

mecies  fcr,  329. 

Flo--wer-dt  luce,  ir.e  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for  the 

tooth-ach,  397. 
Fluor  aihus,  dcfcribed,  wifh  its  proper  treatment,'  qSc^'V" 
Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  134.    General  fntentions 
i^J     f>  '^^"'^y"  ^'^'Hientation,  ibid.    Aromatic  fomcHacicn, 

tbtd      Common  fomentation,   ibid.     Emollient  fomcntauon, 

tbtd.    btreng:h'.-;,ing  frjmentation,  729. 
Food.    Si^e  Jliment. 

Fcrgivenef:  of  injuries,  oaght  to  bs  pradited  from  a  isgard  to  oar 

Own  ;;eaJth,  125.  " 
Fraili4res.    S3e  Bonet,  bfoFten, 

F I  even 
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Frozen  limhst  how  to  recover,  68 1. 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  22.  One  of  the  bert  riic- 
dicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a  dyfentery,  386. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifilors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  119. 

G. 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  608. 
Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  634. 

Gardening,  a  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  59. 
Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  296.  209.  304.  General 

intentions  of,  729.    Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 

ibid.    Common  gargle,  ibid.    Detergent  gargle,  730.    Emol-  . 

lienc  gargle,  ibid.     For  the  mouth  of  infants  iii  the  thrufh, 

606. 

Gaf-lic  ointment,  a  North  Britifh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 

how  to  apply  it.  31 9' 
Generals  of  armies,  how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the 

men  they  command,  50, 
Gilders.    See  Miners. 
Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  752. 

Girls',  the  common  mode  of  education  prejodiclal  to  their  confiitu- 
tion,  30.    Means  of  reaifying  it  reccramended,  31. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  553.  Method  of  cure, 
■55 4"  Regimen,  555.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial 
inunaions,  ibid.    How  to  apply  bougies,  556. 

Glover,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a  hanged 

man,  693.  ,  .    r  -  -d 

Conorrhcea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  f\mptoms,  C43.  Re- 
gimen, 545.  Medical  treatment,  546.  Is  ofteff  cured  by 
aftringent  injeaions,  ibid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  m, 
547.  Mercury  feldom  neceflary  in  a  gonorrhoea,  549.  How 
to  adminifter  it  when  needful,  550. 

Goulard,  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extraft  of  Saturn,  759. 
His  various  applications  of  ir,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  62.  How  to  treat  a  loofenefs  oc- 
cafioned by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  348.  The  fources 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  fymptoms,  421.  Regimen  for,  423. 
Wool  the  beft  external  application  in,  424.  Why  there  are  (o 
many  noftrums  for,  425.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fir,  thd. 
Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off  tneir 
return,  426.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the 
extremities,  428.  General  camions  to  prevent  danger  by  mil- 
taking  it  for  other  difordcrs,  ibid. 

GrW.  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  139.  How  d.ft.nguifted 
from  the  ftone,  359-  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  tbid.  Reg.men, 
360-    Medical  treatment,  361. 

Green  ftckne/s  originates  in  indolence,  579«  ^^^^^ 
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Grief,  it^  effefts  perrranent,  and  r  ften  fatal,  130.  Danger  df  the 
mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fuhjett,  efpecialiy  if  of  a  difagrec- 
able  nature,  Hid.  Tfie  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  as  the 
body,  131.  innocent  amufements  not  to  be  neglected,  J32. 
Is  produdive  of  nervous  diieafcs.  465. 

Gripes  in  Infants,  proper  treatrr.en;  of,  607. 

Gitaiacum,  guru,  a  gcod  remedy  for  the  quinfey,  298.  And 
rneumatifm,  43:. 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  66j.  Cautions  for 
the  uie  of  cotchets  with  this  intention,  666.  Other  mechani- 
cal expedients,  667.  Treatment  if  the  obltruflion  cannot  be 
removed,  670. 

Gums  cf  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut 

them,  6zo. 
Gttia  ferena,  proper  treatment  cf,  507. 

H. 

Htemoptoe,  fpitting  of  blood.    See  Blood, 
tiamorrhages.     See  Blood, 

Harro'-wgate  Water,  an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worm?,  407. 

And  tor  the  jaundice,  415.    In  the  fcurvy,  439. 
Head.acb,  the  fpeciC''  of,  diftinguifhed,   390.     Caufes  of,  391. 

Regimen,  39Z.    Medical  treaiment,  393. 
Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a  proper  objed  of  attention  for  the 
magiltrates,  xii.    Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
tract, 9.    Is  ofien  laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  68.  Rules 
given  by  Celftis  for  the  preiervation  of,  149. 
Heart-burn,  the  natuic  of  this  diiorder,  vvi.th  its  caufes,  and  re- 
medies for,  462. 
Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  682. 
Hemlock,  a  good  remedy  in  the  King's  Evil^  444.     Is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Storclc  for  the  cure  ot  cancers,  ^  19. 
Himp  Jeed,  a  decoction  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare It,  413. 
Hiccup,  I'.s  caufe?,  and  method  of  treatment,  483. 
Hnffman,  his  rules,  for  guarding   child- bed  women   againft  the 

m.liary  fever,  jg^. 
Honey^  a  wholefome  article  cf  food  for  children,  23.    Js  recom- 

metided  in  ihe  Itone,  ?/-/3. 
Hooping  cougb.    See  Cough. 

Hffpitah,  tlie  want  of  trelh  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patients, 
iban  their  diiorders,  90.  Cleanlinels  peculiarly  neceffiry  in, 
117.  Often  fpread  injection  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
pcpul^us  towns,  121.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  rt- 
cepiaclej  for  the  fick,  123.  Patticularly  in  inleclious  .iiionlers, 
124,  The  f;.k  in,  ought  not  to  b::  crowded  together,  243, 
ntte. 

J-Itrjt  radifi),  the  chewing  of,  will  reflore  fenfibiliry  to  the  organs 
bi  tilte  when  injured,  513. 

3  F,  Houftt, 
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Htufa,  indead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  dofe  and  warm,  ought 
to  be  regularly  ventilated,  86.  In  marfhy  fituations  unwhole- 
fome,  89.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a  dry  fit'iation,  Danger 
of  inhabiting  new  built  houfes  before  thoroughly  (<ry,  1^5. 
Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid.  Are 
dangerous  when  l^ept  too  clofe  and  hot,  148. 

Hujhandmen,  the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
vicifFiiudes  of  the  weather,  45. 

Huxbam,  Dr.  recommends  the  lludy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, xiv. 

Hydrocephalus.    See  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  Tiflbt's  method  of  curing,  536. 
Hydrops  peBoris.    See  Dropfy. 

Hypoihondriuc  affeciions^  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  64. 
Their  caufe^,  and  who  moft  fubjeft  to  them,  500.  The  general 
intentions  of  cuie,  501.    Regimen,  503. 

Hyfierics,  a  diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  74. 
General  caufes  of,  495.  Symptoms,  ibid.  '  P roper  treatment 
of,  496.    Regimen,  497.    Medicines  adapted  to,  498. 

,Hyfieric  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  331. 

J- 

Jails,  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  86. 
Often  fpread  mfedlion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  po- 
pulous towns,  121.    Ought  to  be  removed,  \t^. 

Janin,  M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  ove/laid  infant,  693. 
And  of  a  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  693.  <^"'-- 

Jaundice,  the  different  ilages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caofes  of 
this  diforder^  410.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  411.  Medical 
treatment,  412. 

Jefmt's  Bark.    See  Bark. 

'Jiiui,  the  whole  fyilem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanlinefs 
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Iliac  pajfion,  a  particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  intefiines, 
323. 

Impofthume  in  the  Ireafl,  in  confumpcions,  how  to  make  it  break  in- 
wardly. When  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  206.  ]m»- 
pollhumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  252. 

Inconiinency  of  urine,  dillinguifhed  from  a  diabetes<-3^6.  Expedient 
for  relief,  357-  .  .  _ 

Indigeflion,  is  one  confequence  of  intenfe '  -ftudy,  63.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  46't. 

Indolence,  m  bad  efFefls  on  the  conftitution,  91.  Occafions -glan- 
dular obilrottions,  92.  Ill  confequence^  of  too  wiuch  indul- 
gence in  bed,  94.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  96;  Ifrth*  general  cauie 
of  moft  nervous  diforders,  504.  ■  '  ' 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a  good  or  bad'  conftjtution,  generally 
iaid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  1.  '  ^         ^ , 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  wnder 
twelve- years  of  ager- 1 .i'  Pcrifh  moftly  by 'isr  Oo-ght 
not  to  be  fucklcd  by  delkate  Wofpen,  5.    Imjci  -.i..^  rf  thnr 
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heing  pnrfed  by  their  mothers,  4.     Often  lofe  their  live?,  or 
brCJire  deformed  by  errors  in  clothing  them,   10.    How  the 
art  of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  11. 
JHow  treated  in  Africa,  12,  nofe.    Phiiofophical  obfervations  on 
their  organical  llrudture,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  13. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  14.    Why  expofed 
*  to  fevers,  15.     And  colds,  /^/V.     Rules  for  their  drefs,  16. 
Their  food,  17.    Rcfleftions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  expofed 
to,  6ci.     Why  their  firft  diforders  are  in  the  bowels,  6oi. 
How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,   603.     The  meconium,  604. 
Tbrufh,  iiid.    Acidities,  606.     Gripes,  607,     Galiing  and 
excoriations,  608.    Stoppage  of  the  nofe,  609.    Vomiting,  il>iJ. 
Loofenefs,  611.    Eruptions,  612.    Scabbed  heads,  613.  Chil- 
blains, 614.     The  croup,  615.     Teething,  618.^  Rickets, 
621.    Convulfions,  624.    Water  in  the  head,  626.     How  to 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  687.    Ought  never  to  fleep  in 
the  fame  bed  with  their  mothers  or'nurfes,  6gi,  nofe.    Cafe  of 
the  recovery  0^  an  overlaid  infant,  692.     Cafe  of  an  infant 
feemingly  killed  by  a  ftrong  convulfion  lit,  and  recovered,  694. 
See  ChiUren,  •  -  •  i  . 

InftSiott,  the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicio'us  or  unneceflary  * 
attendance  on  the  fick,  118.    And  on  funerals,  119.    Is  often 
communicated  by  clothes,  izo.    Is  frequently  imported,  ibiJ. 
Is  fpread  by  hofpitais  and  jails  being  iituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  121.    How  to  prevent  infeftion  in  fick  cham- 
bers, 122.    Phyficians  liable  to  fpread  infedlion,  ibid.  note.  In 
what  refpeds  the  fpreading  of  infedion  might  be  checked  by  the  - 
magiftrate,  123.    Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the  danger  of,  ■ 
by  debilitating  the  body,   227.     Small-pox,   238.     Of  the 
fmall-pox  may  be  received  again,  242,  note. 

Inflammationt,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  them- 
felves  to,  47.    Proper  treatment  of,  633. 

Inf.ammation  of  the  bladder.    See  Bladder. 

•  •  ■  -of  the  brain.    See  Brain. 

■   of  tbe  eyes.    Sec  Eyes. 

 cf  the  inteftines.    See  Intejiines. 

 of  the  kidneys.    See  Kidneys. 

'    of  the  liver.    See  Liver. 

 of  the  lungs.    See  Peripneumony. 

— —  of  the  rtomach.    See  Stomach. 

•   of  the  throat.    See  ^injey. 

  of  the  womb.    See  Womb. 

Infuftons,  advantages  of,  over  decoflions,  730.  How  to  obtain 
rich  infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  731.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Jnfufion  of. 
cardnus,  ibtd.  Of  linfeed,  73  z.  Of  rofcs,  ibid.  Of  tama- 
nnds  and  knna,  ibid.  Spanilh  infufion,  733.  For  the  palfy, 
ibid. 

Inni.,  the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  H3, 
'Jijc  ll3«c;i  ixj,  how  ueated  to  (ave  wafiiing,  144. 

3^-2  /-fioculti/ic-. 
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jKOCuIatien  of  the  rmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  countries,  252.  Cannot  prove  of  geceral 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  fcv/,  253.  No  m)ftery  in 
the  pioccts,  ibiii.  May  fafely  be  perforiurd  by  parents  or 
jnorfes,  254.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  21;^.  The  clergy 
■  exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  againft  the  operation,  256. 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  fivour  of  inoculation, 
257,  »ot!.  Ought  to  be  rendered  univerfal,  259.  iVJearis  of 
extending  the  praftice  of,  260.  Two  obflacles  to  the  progrefs 
of,  Itated,  262.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by 
parents  themfeives,  263.  The  proper  feafons  and  at;e  for  per- 
forming it,  Jt65.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body,  ilid. 
Neceffary  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

In/ids,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  399. 

'    Poiforiou-,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  538. 

Intemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  51,  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conrtruflion  of  the  human  body, 
105.  The  analogy  in  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and  animals, 
ibid.  Is  the  abule  of  natural  paffions,  ibid.  In  diet,  106.  In 
liquor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confequeuces  of, 
involve  whole  families,  107.  EfFefts  of  drunkennefs  on  the 
conftitution,  ibid.  Perfors  who  leldom  get  drunk,  may  never- 
thelefs  injure  their  cOnftitutions  by  drink,  168.  The  habit  of 
drinking  frequently  acquired,  under  misfortunes,  109.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  110.  Leads  to  all  ether  vicef, 
III. 

Intennitting  fever.    See  Ague. 

Intejiines,  inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 323.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
324.  Cautions  to  guard  agajnli  it,  327. 
Intoxication  produces  a  fever,  107.  P"atal  confequences  of  a  daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
iTtay  neverthelefs  injure  their  conftitution  by  drinking,  108. 
Getting  drunk,  a  hazardous  remedy  for  a  cold,  508.  Often 
produces  fata)  effedls,  688.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  perfons 
in  liquor,  ibid.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a  debauch,  63g.  Re- 
markable cafe,  ibid. 
Jcbn/on,  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 

bv  a  ftrong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  694. 
Iftitj,  how  to  make  them  take  the  belt  efFcit,  475. 
Itch,   the  nature  and  f)mptoms  of  this  difeaie  defcribed,  446. 
Sulphur,  the  beft  remedy  againlt,  ibid.    Great,  dancer  of  the 
injudicious  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  448.  Cleanlinefs 
the  belt  prefervative  ag^inft,  449,  note. 
Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  733.     Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,   ibid.      Cordial  julep,    734.  I'-xpcdforating 
julep,  ibid.    Mufli  julep,  ibid.    Saline  jujfp,  li/V.  Vomiting 


julep,  735. 


Kermti 
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Kermes  mimral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping* 

cough,  31-'',  note. 
Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  334.    Its  fymptoms, 

and  proper  regimen,  335.     Medical  treatment,  336.  Where 

it  proceeds  from  Hone  and  gravel,  ibid.     Cautions -for  thofe 

fubject  to  this  diforder,  33J.    See  Gra-vel. 
King's  EdU.    See  Scrcpbula. 

L. 

Lahoricus  employments,  the  pficuliar  diforders  incident  to,  4:;.  The 
folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength,  46.  Dif- 
advantages  attending  their  diet,  47.  How  ihey  expoles  them- 
felves  to  inflammations,  ibid.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
ibid.  Long  falling  hurtful  to  them,  48.  Injuries  ariling  fiom 
poor  living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labouiers,  not  only 
occafioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  49. 

Labour  ftiould  not  be  impoiisd  too  early  on  children,  32. 

Labour,  \n  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  591.  Inconveniencies 
of  coHefting  a  number  of  women  at,  592,  note. 

Laudanum^  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  i6j,  note.  How  to  be 
ad  roiniUeied  in  a  cholera  morbus,  545,  In  a  loofenefs,  347, 
In  a  diabetes,  356.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  394.  How 
to  apply,  for  the  tooth-ach,  397.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout, 
425.  How  to  adminilkr,  for  the  cramp  in  the  ftomach,  481;. 
Is  good  for  flatulences,  491.  ElFefts  of  an  over  dofe  of,  520, 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  527. 

Leading-ftrings,  injurious  to  young  children,  26. 

Leaches,  may  be  fuccefsfuily  applied  to  inflamed  tellicles,  557, 
note.  And  to  difperfe  buboes,  559,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  619.  Ob- 
jeftions  to  bleedino;  with  them,  631. 

Lemons.    See  Oranges. 

Leprcjy,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  440, 

Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  fcurvy,  441. 
Lientery,  prcper  treatment  for,  389.  c,  .  ,0: 

Life  may  frequently  be  reftored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 

fulpended  by  fudden  cafualtie?,  663.  671.  670.  696. 
Lightnivg,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,   might  poflibly  be  re-^ 

cove  ed  by  the  u  e  of  proper  means,  697, 
Lime-'water,  j-ecommerd.  i  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 

dej  enerating  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  361.    Is  a  good  remedy 

/or  worms,   ^c8. ,  Happy  efFcdts  of,  in  the  cure  of  obftinate 

tjice  s,  646. 

Lind.  Dr.  his  prefcription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  16!;,  note. 
H'8  direftions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  re- 
mitdng  fevers,  23^,  note. 
Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  739.    White  liniment,  ibii. 
vv   iot  the  piles,  740.    Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 
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Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  22, 
fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  76.  The  bad  confe- 
quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  77.  Why  alU^iliei  ou^ht 
to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ihid.  Cold,  the  da.'iger  of  drink- 
ing, when  a  perfon  is  hot,  146. 

Linjer,  fcirrhous,  produced  by  fedentary  employmentf,  62. 

Zw^r^  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  -^j^g.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  340.  Abfccfs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
341.    Cautions  in  the  event  of  a  fcirrhus  being  formed,  342, 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  ihe  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  568. 

Lochia^  a  fupprefllon  of,  how  to  be  treated,  594. 

Longings,  in  difeafci,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  163,  ,to 

Letfenefs,  habitual,  general  diredions  for  perfcms  fubjeft  to,  136. 
Its  general  caufes,  346.  A  periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  flopped,  347.  Medical  treatment  of,  accordin 7^  10  its  various 
caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  necefl'ary,  349,  In 
children,  proper  treatment  of,  611. 

Lox<e,  why  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  pafiions,  132.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progreff,  ao^  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft  at  its 
comrnencement,  ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement,  cruelty 
to  the  objefl-,  133.  Children  often  real  martyrs  between  in- 
clination and  duty,  ihid,  note.  ^ 

Lues,  cotifirmed,  fymptoms  of,  564.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  565.  Saline  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  more  efficjcious  than  the  ointment,  ibid.  How 
to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate,  567.  American  method  of 
curing  this  difeafe,  568. 

LungSy  injured  by  artifts  working  in  bending  poftures,  56.  Studi- 
ous perions  liable  to  confumptions  of,  63 

Luxury f  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafle  and  fmell,  512. 

M. 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  liis  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the  fmall- 

pox,  257,  note. 
Mad  dog.    See  Dog. 

Magne/ia  alba,  a  remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  463.    Is  the  beft  msi- 

aicine  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  607. 
Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  398. 
Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  451.    See  Beer, 
Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  i. 
.  Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  97. 

Manu/a£}ures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  24. 

More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  32.    Some,  injurious 
^cto  health  by  confining  artifts  in  unwholefome  air,  42.  Cautions 
^  to  the  workmen,  ibid.    Compared  with  agriculture,  54.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  artifts  being  crowded  together,  55.  And 
fjom  their  working  in  confined  poftures,  56.    Cautions  oiTercd 
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to  fedentary  arlifts,  57.    Sfdentary  arts  beiter  fuited  to  women 

than  to  men,  gj,  nate.  I'lVr-v  j : 

Matrimany  ought  not  to  be  contra^led  without  a  diHt  iattSotidnifto 

health  and  /orm,  9.  f'f'!  "J 

A/^ad',  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  fyji. 

His  charadier  as  a  phyiician,  ihid.  note.  .  ' 

ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  8o.'   Reafons  for  this 

uniformity,  81. 

Meafiet,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmal!-pox,  267.  Gaufe  and- 
fvmptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  afld  medicine,  269.  Inocu- 
lation of,  might  prove  very  falucary,  272,  note. 

Micbani(Sy  ought  to  employ  their  lieiure  hours  in  gardening,  60, 

Meconium,  the  belt  mode  of  expelling  it,  18.  604. 

Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  art  of,  xiii.  The  operation  nf,  doubt- 
ful at  beft,  xiv.  Is  made  a  myllery  of,  by  its  profeffors.  xix. 
The  ftudy  of,  regleded  by  gentkmeni  xx.  This  ignorance 
lays  men  open  to  pretenders,  xxi.  Ought  to  be  generally  un- 
dsrftood,  xxii.  A  difFufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  de- 
Uroy  quackery,  xxvi.  Obje£tions  to  the  cultivation  of  me- 
dical knowledge  anfwered,  xxix.  The  theory  of,  can  never 
fupply  the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  150. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve,  153. 
Ough:  not  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  without  cau- 
tion, 10,  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one  reafon  why 
chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feidom  cured,  434.  IVlany  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  701.  Are  multiplied 
and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  difeafes,  ibid.  Difadvantages  of  compounded  me- 
dicines, 702.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour,  704. 
The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  705.  A 
lift  of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  for  private 
praflice,  707. 

Melancholy,  religious,  its  efFedls,  !  34.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid.  De- 
fined, with  its  caufes,  471.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  472,  iVle- 
dicinal  treatment,  474. 

Menjlrual  difcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moft  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  578.  Confinement  in- 
jurious to  growing  young  women,  579.  And  tight  lacing  for  a 
line  fliape,  580.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this  dif- 
charge, 581.  Objeds  of  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  tbid. 
Ought  to  be  reftored  whenever  unnaturally  obftrudled,  and  how, 
582.  When  an  obftruftion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the 
firft  caufe  is  to  be  removed,  583.  Treatment  uader  a  redund- 
ancy of  the  difcharge,  584.  Regimen  and  medicine  proper  at 
the  final  decline  of  the  menfes,  586. 

Mercury,  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
inteltines,  327.  Cautions  for  adminiftcrir.^  it,  ibid.  note.  Gr-at 
caution  necefiary  in  ofing  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itchj 

,  448.  Is  fcldom  ncce(fary  in  a  gonorrhoea,  549.  How  to  ad- 
minifter  it  when  needful  in  that  difordcr,  550.    Solution  of  nitr  ■ 
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cury,  how  to  make.  551,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known 
in  hutope  for  the  cure  of  a  confi  med  lues,  566.  Saline  pre- 
parations of.  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  oinLment,  ibid 
How  to  adminiller  corrofive  iubl^mate  in  venereal  cafes,  ^bi. 
Necefla.y  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  569.  Proper  feaions 
for  entering  on  a  courfe  of,  571.  Preparation  for,  ibid.  Re- 
gimep  under  a  courfe  of,  572, 

Me^iereon  root,  a  powerful  affiHant  in  veneraal  cafes,  568. 

MtdnjAfry,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  pradiied  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  note. 

Midnvirues,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profeffion,  11.  How  they  be- 
Caine  int.  uHed  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants  with  rhe  ill 
cfFetts  of  their  atiempcs  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  ibid.  In- 
J'ances  of  their  rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  eg;,  note.  602, 
note. 

Miiiary  fever.    See  Fewr. 

J^Uliiary  exercife,  recommended  for  boys  to  praflife,  so. 
Milk,  that  of  ihe  mother,  the  moll  nainral  food  tor  an  infant.  17. 
Cows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boihd,  zo.  is  a  good  and- 
dote  atjainft  the  fcurvy,  -3.  Of  more  value  in  con) um prions 
than  the  whole  A/fl/ma  M^rf/r^z,  (98.  Its  gicat  tflicicy  in  the 
fcurvy,  438.  A  ii.ilk  aiet  pioper  both  )or  men  and-womcn,  in 
cafes  of  barrennefb,  601. 
Milk  fever.    See  Fever 

Millipedes,  how  to  adniinifler  fjr  the  hooping-cough,  318. 
jKind,  dik-afes  of,  to  be  diftinguifticd  from  thofeof  the  body,  iti. 
See  Pi'J/fons. 

Minerf,  cx.pofed  ,to,  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 

p^rijcles,  4.3,    Cautions  to,  ibid. 
M'neral  w^teis,  the  danoer  of  drmking  them  in  too  large  quan- 

iKies,  35.4.    Are,  of  confiderabie  fervice  in  weaknefles  of  the 

fioniach,  462.    Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  706 — 714. 
Mixture),  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicinef.,  735.  L'om- 

pofUion  pf  the  alhingent  mixture,  ibid.    Diuretic  mixture,  ibid. 

Laxative  ahfoibtnt  mi.xture,  736.    Saiiqc  mixture,  ibid.  Squill 

niixiuie,  ib^d.  't;;  -ai 

Molojfes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed' by  the  common  people 

at  litsinburgh,  icp. 
Mothers,  prepoflerous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nurfe  the  r 

own  children,  2.    Under  what  circumft.inces  they  may  be  iea;ly 

unfit  to  peiform  this  tafk,  tbtd^     Importance  of  their  fuckling 

their  ov\n  chik'en,  3,  note.    Delicate  mothers  produce  pnhealihy 

Ihort-lived  cnildren,  8.    Their  milk,  the  belt  food  for  children. 

\-}.    Ought  to  give  their  <;hildien  proper  exercife,  ?6.  And 

air,  3,-. 

Mouth,  cautions  againft  puiting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles  in- 
to, r  65.  ■  .  . 
^lufcular  irxercife,  a  cure  for  the  gout,  4:6. 

ivh'fhrooms,  a  dangerous  urtic'e  oi  food,  as  other  fungufcs  are  often 
^aihjeted  .iiifteail  of  th  .ii,  549. 
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Mu/tCy  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  3  proper  amufemesit 
fo-  Itudious  perfons,  67. 

JW*/c,  extraordinary  ffFefls'  produced  by,  under  particular  citcum- 
Itaiices  in  the  nervous  iever,  215.  Is  a  good  remedy  in  the 
epiJepfy,  482.    And  for  the  hiCcup,  484.  "D^afnefs  cured  by, 

5!I. 

Mufiard,  white,  a  good  remtdy  in  the  rhrumatifm,  433. 

N. 

Natural  hiftory,  the  ftudy  of,  neceflary  to  the  iinproyement  of 
aLficulture,  xx. 

i\7rw«j  dileales,  the  mofl;  complicated  and  difficult  to  cur£  of  all 
others,  464.  General  caufes  of,  465.  Symptoms  .of,  466.  Re- 
gimen, 467.  Medicinal  treatment,  469.  A  cure  oplv  to  be 
rxpected  from  regimen,  ^.71,  The  icveral  fyrnptums  of/ though 
differciuly  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  50J. 

Nervous  coWq,  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  332.  Medipal' treatment 
of,  333.  '  ,  '  ''  ~.  '  ■ 

A^'t'oaj  fever.    See  Feuer. 

Nigat-mare,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  486.  Proper  treat- 
ment of,  487. 

Kigbt  Jhade,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a  cancer,  519. 
Nitre,  purihed,  its  good  effeds  in  a  quinfey,  297.      Is  an  efHca- 

cious  remedy  for  the  dropfy,  419.    Promotea  urine  and  pe.lpi- 

ration,  475.  .  ' 

Noje,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  513.  Stoppage  of,  in  childre  n,  how 
to  curt,  639.    Set  Bleeding  at. 

Nur/es,  ihc'iT  fuperftitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children.  33. 
Tiieonly  certain  evidence  of  a.  good  one,  37.  Their  ufu'al  faults 
pointed  our,  38.  Adminiiter  cordials  to  remedy  their  aeglea 
of  duty  toward  children,  39.  Their  miltaken  treatment  of  erup- 
tions, ibid.  And  loofe  Itobis,  40.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  dif- 
orders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  puniHied  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion,  41! 
Senfible,  ofc^en  able  to  difcover  difcafes  fooner  than  perfons  bred 
to  phyfic,  i\o.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmali-pox  again  frotn 
tnofe  tney  nurfe  in  that  diforder,  z|2,  note. 

Nur/ery  ought  to  be  the  largeft  and  bell  air«sd  room  ifl  a  houfa^.  35, 

O. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injorie?  arifing  fratn  working  I'n  mines  or 
rr.etals,  44.  ballad,  the  bell  application  to  the  biie  of  a  wafp 
or  bee,  538.  Camphorated,  how  to  phpar-.-,  740. 
Oils,  eflential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  meuftruum  for, 
Ointment  fir  the  itch,  4^6.  Ufc  of  ointments  when  applied  tQ 
wounds  and  fore<,  736.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicm,  757. 
fcmoUier.t  oinrment,  ibid.  Eye  ointment.',  738.  l/Tue  oint- 
ment, tbid.  0:ntmeni  o\  lead,  ibid.  Mercurial  ointmi-nt,  ibid. 
O  ntment  of  fulphur,  739.  Wh::e  oLitmcnt,  ibid.  Sec  Luu- 
mtnt. 

Ophthalmia.    Sec  E)e, 
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Opiatet,  efficacious  in  a  cBoltra  mrhut,  345.  In  a  diabetes,  356. 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  394.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  397.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes,  471. 
See  Laudanum, 

Orange  and  lemon  pee],  how  to  candy,  718.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  752. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  remarks  on,  537, 
note.  ■ 'i^-i!'; 

Oxycrate,  the  moft  proper  external  application  in  a  fradlure,  658. 
Ojjlers  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  202,  note. 

,  P. 

Paint  en.    S.ee  Miners. 

Palfy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  476. 

Medical  treatment,  477. 
Paraphrenitis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  189.  . 
Parents,  their  interefted  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  chifdren  in 

marriage,  often  a  fource  of  bitter  repentance,  133,  note.  Sec 

Fathers.,  and  Mothers. 
Pajjions,  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  1 05.    Have  great  influence 

both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  124.    Anger,  125.  Fear, 

ibid.     Grief,  130.     Love,  132.     Religious  melancholy,  133. 

The  beft  method  of  counterading  the  violence  of  any  of  the 

paffions,  I  34. 
P^flj,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency^  402. 
Peruvian  bark.    See  Bark. 

penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenexated,  by  a  careful  at- 

tion  to  cleanlinefs,  573,  not», 
PeripneumoHy,  who  moft  fubject  to,  189.     jits  caufes,  fymptoms, 

and  proper  regimen,  190. 
Pey/piration,   infenfible,  the  obftrudlion  of,  diforders  the  whole 

frame,  140.     The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 

Changes  in  the  atmofpberp,  jiJrV.    Wet  clothes,  141.   Wet  feet, 

142.    Night  air,  Damp  beds,  143.    Damp  houfes,  144. 

Sudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  146. 
Pbilo/ophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  ftudy  of,  xx, 
Pbrenitis.    See  Brain. 
Phymofis  defcribed,  and  how  to  treat,  563. 

Phyficians,  ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  6.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infeftion,  \zz,  note.  Their 
cuftom  of  prognofticating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a  bad  prac- 
tice, 128.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief, 175,    The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difcovery,  253. 

Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  ftoniach,  7+. 

Piles,  b'eeding  and  blind,  the  diftinftion  between,  370.  Who 
moft  fubjeft  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  ibid.  Periodical  difcharges  of,  ought  not  to 
be  Hopped,  372.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blin4  piles,  ihid. 
External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  373. 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
leftines,  326.    The  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines. 
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740.  Preparation  of  the  <;ompofing  pill,  74,1.  Fcetid  pill,  j^/V. 
Hemlock  pili,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  fublimate 
pill?,  742,  Plummer's  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pill,  743.  Pill  for 
the  jaundice,  i^/V.    Squill  pills,  744.   Strengthenirrg  pills,  ibid. 

Pins  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefiing  of  children,  15,  S,wal« 
lowed,  difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  665,  note. 

Plafiirs,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufua!  balls,  744.  Pre- 
paration of  the  common  plafter,  745.  Adhefive  plafter,  ibid, 
yinodyne  plaller,  ibid.  Bliitering  glaller,  ibid.  Gum  plafter, 
746.  Mercurial  plalter,  ibid.  Stomach  plalter,  ibid.  Warm 
plafter,  747.    Wax  plafter,  ibid. 

PUurijy,  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  181. 
Symptoms,  182.  Regimen,  183.  Medical  treatmenr,  184.  A 
decottion  of  feneka  reckoned  a  Ijpecific  in,  187.    Bollard  pleu- 

Plumbers.    See  Miners.      .  ^_        '  . 

PoijcKs,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a  general  tbncerh,  afid  eafily  ac- 
quired, 523.  Mineral  poifons,  524.  Vegetable  poifons,  526. 
Bites  of  poifonbus  animals,  527.  Bite  of  a  mad  dog,  530, 
Bite  of  a  viper,  537.  The  practice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  538,  nofe.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to 
be  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  539.  Negro  re- 
medy to  cure  the  biie  of  a  rattlefnake,  540.  General  rules  ,  for 
fecurity  againft  poifons,  541. 

Peer  living,  the  dangers  of,  48. 

Porters  fubjeft  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  45. 

Fajures,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifis,  56. 

Pouertj,  occafions  parents  to  negledt  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  27.  Deftroys  parental  affection,  ibid,  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  r.f  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  49. 
The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  71.  And 
by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  86. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  659. 

Pi-jjders,  general  inllrudlions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  747. 
Ailringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  748.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  749. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid. 
Steel  powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder, 
7 SO-  Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm, 
ibid. 

Pox,  fmall,  who  moft  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  238.  Its 
caufes^  and  fymptomt,  ibid.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymp- 
foms  in,  239.  Regimen,  240.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be 
treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  241.  Children  in  this  dif-" 
order  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  243,  Should 
be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.  Patients  under  this  diforder  ought 
not  to  appear  in  public  view,  24^.  Medical  treatment,  245. 
The  fccon<*ary  fever,  249.  When  and  how  to  open  the  puftules, 
?5c.    Of  inoculation,  252. 
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Trignamy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effefl  of,  351.  Rules 
oi  conduti  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  ^87. 

•  iTaiifes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  588.  How  to  guard  againft 
aboit'on,  589.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion, /i/V.  Childbirth,  ^yo. 

Prt/ci  iptioJUt  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvii.  » 

Prcvi^ons,  unfound,  the  fale  of,  a  public  injury,  71. 

Plierperal  fever.    See  Fe'ver. 

Purgsfy  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  of 
them  neceffary,  136.  Their  efRcacy  in  agues,  167.  Proper  form 
of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  32;.  Cooling  purges 
always  proper  in  a  gonorrhoea,  547.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the 
giving  of  purges,  597,  note.  Form  of  a  gentle  purge  for  in- 
fants difordered  in  the  bowels,  603.    For  the  thrufh,  605. 

Pufluhs  in  the  rmall-pox",  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances 
of,  Z39.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  246.  When 
and  how  to  open,  250. 

Putrid  fever.    See  Fever. 

^acks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  505. 

i^ackery,  how  to  deftroy,  xxvi. 

fakers,  their  mode  of  dreffing  recommended,  103. 

i^infty,  a  common  and  dangerous  dilorder,  and  to  whom  moft  fa- 
tal, 293.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  294.  Regimen,  295. 
Medical  applications,  297.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  299. 
How  to  nourifh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  ibid.  Ad- 
vice to  perfons  fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  300. 

^in/ey,  malignant,  who  moft  fubjett  to,  and  its  caufe?,  301. 
les  fymptoms,  302.    Regirnen  and  medical  treatment,  303. 

R. 

RatfU/naif,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  540. 

Reci/mn  ought  to  co-operate  with  medecine  to  accomplifh  the  cure 

of  difeafes,  xii.     Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medicin6, 

)  ^  5 .    JSee  Aliment. 
lieligioH,  true,  calculated  to  fapport  the  mind  under  every  affliftion, 
-   13a.    The  inftrutlors  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  gloomy 

fut-jcfts,  ibid. 
Remitting  fever.    See  Fever. 

Repielion,  impairs  the  digelUve  power,  80.     Difeafes  occafioned 

cy,  8z.    How  to  treat  a  loofeneis  produced  by,  346. 
Re/entment,  the  indulgejnce  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  12,. 
Refills,  and  efiential  oils,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  752. 
Re/piratioH,  how  to  reftore  in  a  drowned  perfon,  672. 
Rheumatifin,  acute  and  chronic,  diftinguiflT-d,  429.    Cauies,  zhfl. 
•  Symptoms,  43c.    Medical  treatment,  ibid.     Cautions  to  per- 

fons  fbbieft  to  this  diforder,  434.  \  , 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  fiom  the  growth  ot 
'  manufaflures  and  fedentary  employments,  24.    The  caufes  of, 
Sympwns,  622.  Regimen,  and  racdical  treatment,  623. 
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Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies  of 
inf  nts,  14. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  ckanlinefs  of  their 
lov/ns,  114,  note. 

Rofesy  confcrve  of.  its  great  virtue  againft  hoemorrhages,  372,  377,' 

Rc/tmary,  the  ex^rnal  application  of,  a  popular  remedy  for  the 
CI  ami',  499.  tiott.  ,  ' 

Ruptures,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perlbhs,  659* 
The  caufes  refpeftively,  66c.  Method  of  treatment,  i^/t/.  Cut- 
ting (hould  be  avoided  if  poffible,  662.  Cautions  for  perfons 
afflicled  with  a  rupture,  Oftfen  prove  fatal  before  difcor 

vered ,  ihid.  note.  - 

Rutherford,  Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a  dyfentery,  385, 
note. 

S. 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,' hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,'  50.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from  in- 
temperance, 51.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibid. 
How  the  ill  effeifls  of  fait  provifions  might  be  correfled,  ibid. 
Perux'ian  ba:k  the  beft  antidote  to  failors  on  a  foreign  coaft,  53. 
(^ieanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  h.ealth,  il6. 

5al prunella,  its  good  tffcds  in  a  quinfey,  297, 

5ij/za<  d'aughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a  vomiting,  352.  Pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpofe,  353.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puer- 
peral fever,  598. 

Sali'vation  not  nccefTary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe, '  566. 

Sar/aparilla,  a  powerful  afljftant  in  venereal  cafes,  568, 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  613.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 614. 

Scarlet  fever.    See  Fe-ver. 

School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences,  28. 
Ought  to  be  feated  in  a  dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much  crowded, 
37-     .  , 

Scirrhus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  342;  See 
Cancer. 

Scropiula,  mune  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  441.  Symptom.^ 

^  a.)d  regimen,  442.    Medical  treatment,  443. 

Scur'vj,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englifn,  73.  Where  moft  preva- 
lent, and  the  two  diainftions  of,  435.  Caufes  of,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms and  cure,  436.  InftfuiSions  to  fea  faring  men.  437.  Ex- 
traordinary effefis  of  milk,  438.    Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Stdentary  life,  includes  the  grea-er  p;,rt  of  the  human  fpecies,  53. 
i-';w  pe;for,i  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufinefs, 
54.  jieciecrary  and  a^ivc  employtnents  ought  to  be  intermixed, 
tor  The  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artills  fuffcr  from  un*holefome 
air,  by  being  crowded  tugeihcr.  55,  The  pofture?  artifls  are 
confined  to,  irjurious  :o  health,  56.  Difordm  produced  h':,tbid. 
Caononj  ofFcred  to  the  fedenUry.  57.  Sedentary  flmufetncDts 
imp»oper  for  fcdfccary  perfoni,  (%.    Hmt-i  je!i'ij)V  to  irx^prop^r 

food. 
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food,  ihtJ.  Exeicife  a  furer  relief  for  low  fpirits  than  drinking^, 
59.  Gardening  a  wholefome  amufement  for  the  fedentary,  ibid. 
Diforders  ocCifioned  by  intenfe  (ludy,  6z.  Dietetical  advice  to 
the  fedentary,  80.  Sedentary  occupations  better  adapted  to  wo- 
men than  men,  93,  note. 

Sea  water,  a  good  remedy  in  the  King's  evi!,  443. 

Sen/es,  diforders  of,  504. 

Seten,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  effefts  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  290.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  457.  The 
beft  method  of  making  it,  476. 

Shoesy  tight,  the  bad  confeqaenccs  refulting  from,  102.  The  high 
heels  of  women's  fhoes,  103. 

Sibbitis,  a  venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  how 
to  cure,  573,  note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incnrred  by  unneceffaty  vifitors  to, 
119.  Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the 
lick,  izo.  Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them, 
122.'  Inftruftions  for  avoiding  infeftion,  ibid.  Phyficians  too 
unguarded  in  their  viliis  to  them,  ibid,  note.  Tolling  of  bells 
for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  127.  Their  fears  ought  not  10 
be  alarmed,  129. 

Sight  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-light,  64. 

Simples,  a  lift  of  thofe  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  praftice,  707. 

Sinapi/ms,  the  general  intentions  of,  712.'-  Diredlions  for  makmg 

of>  7'3- 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to'fi:f>  97.  How  to  make 
it  refreftiing,  98.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights,  99, 
Anxiety  deftruilive  of  fleep,  ibid.  That  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
night  moft  refreftiing,  ibid.  Early  rifers  the  longeft  livers,  ico, 
note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  47. 
,.  Small-Pox.    See  Pox. 

Smell,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,' »it1i  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  513. 

Scap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  362,  Soap  lees  how 
CO  take,  ibid  ... 

Solanu7n.    Sec  Nightjhade.  "  '  J'  ■ 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardships  they  under- 
go, 49.    Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in  times  of 
.  peace,  50,  note. 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artifts  working  in  unfavourable  pollures,  57. 

Spirit,  reftified.  the  direft  menllruom  for  refins  and  efTential  oils 
of  vegetables,  7^2.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 
757.    Spirit  of  Mi ndereruf,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a  Bcrvous  feVer,  zio. 
The  proper  remedies  for,  494.  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 
complaint,  495.  •      »   ,  r 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  coHc,  389*  And  for  gouty 
complainii  in  the  ftomach,  402.    Should  be  avoided  by  all  per- 

fonsy 
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fons  affii£led  with  nervous  diforders,  468.   The  u&  of,  often 
fatal,  6SS. 
SpittiKg  of  6I00J.    See  Blood, 
'  Spcngs,  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a  ftyptic, 
638,  note.    Its  ufc  in  extracting  fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet, 
667. 

Sperts,  aiHive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements, 

95.    Golf,  a  better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  nitt. 
Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  508. 
Sft-'inting,  how  to  correft  the  habit  of,  508. 

Stajs,  a  ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  16.  102, 

The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  brealts,  51;. 
Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  reftoring  loft  fmell 

Sticking plajier  is  the  beft  application  for  flight  wounds,  658. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  beft  cure  for  diforders  of,  94.  Inflamma- 
tion of,  a  diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  afliftance,  320.  Itg 
caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  and  regimen,  321.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 322.  Pain  in,  its  caufes,  401.  Remedies  for,  40Z. 
Inilruflions  for  perfons  fubjedl  to,  403. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  139.  This  dif- 
order how  dillinguiflied  from  the  gravel,  359.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  360.  Medical  treatment,  361, 
Alicant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  362. 
The  uva  urfi,  a  remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for,  363. 

Stool,  locfe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  40.  Proper  treatment  of 
when  exceflive.  ibid.  The  difcharge  by,  cannot  be.regular,  if 
the  mode  of  Imng  be  irregular,  135.  One  in  a  day  generally 
iulfacient  for  an  adult,  136.  How  10  produce  a  regularity  of 
ibtd  Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  injurious 
to  the  conltitution, /^/V. 

Storck,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  cig. 

Strabi/mus.    See  Squinting. 

5//-«/«,,  .proper  method  01  treating,  659.  The  fafell  external  ao- 
plications,  ib:d.  note. 

Stranguarj,  Uom  a  bliftering  plafler,  how  to  guard  againft,  ,86. 

In  the  imali-pox,  how  to  relieve,  246.    From  a  venereal  caufe 

defcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  561. 
Strangulation,  cour/e  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from* 

.WAr^^  fuccefsfui  treatment  of  a  miliary  fever  there,  231,  „ote 
^>trengih,  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  46.  40  ^ 
>/;|<y,.nteDfe  injurious  to  health.  6,.    The  diforders  occafioned 

"""^  ftu'ienr,  65.  Hints  of  advice  to 
l  ud  ous  perfons.  66.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  .0  cor- 
dials, 67.  fiealth  often  neoleaed  wh.le  in  pofli-lfion,  and 
latK>ur.  d  for  after  u  1.  deliroyed,  68.  No  perlon  ou^ht  to  fludy 
ma:;ed,ately  after  a  full  meal,  69.  Diele.ical  adwce  to  the 
«ad,ou,,  io.  I  be  general  eiicfts  of.  on  the  cpnIlit.t*on,  4^5. 
SubUnt^e,  ccrrofive,  how  loadminiflcr  in  >i^v^t^^  .^;^,i,:^;  - 

Siifoia- 
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SNjocathtt,  -  by  the  fume^  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe 
chambers,  677.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  690.  Over- 
laying of  infants,  6gi. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  21. 

Sulp-hur,  a  good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  407.  And  for  th<i 
Itch,  446. 

Siip,j>srs,  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  82.  Heavy 

fupper?  fuie  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  99. 
Surgery,  many  of  the  operations   of,    fuccefsfully  performed  by 

pcrions  un&illed  in  anatomy,  628.     Humanity  inducts  every 

one -more  or  lefs  to  be  a  furgeon,  629. 
Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fev6rs, 

162. 177. 

S'woomiigs.  the  leveral"  cau'fes  of,  defci  ibed,  487.  Proper  treat- 
mem  of  this  difordar,  4b8.  biz.  Caations'  to  perfons  fubjei^ 
to  them,  63-. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from  teeth- 
ins,  O19. 

Symptoms,  difeafes  better  diftinguiflied  by,  than  by  the  fyftematical 
arraogement  of,  150.  The  differences  ol  kx,  age,  and  tonfti. 
tution,  to  be  oonhdered,  Difeafes  ot  the  mind   to  be 

diftinguifhed  from  tbofe  of  the  body,  i  j2. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  683. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  751.  How  to  make  iimple  fyrup, 
and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes, /^/V. 

T. 

Tacttusi  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  i^, 
note. 

Tallanu-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubftances, 

cautions  t 44. 
Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a  fafe  and  fimple  operation,  420. 
Tar,  barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  333. 
Tartar,  foluble,  a  good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  414.  Cream 

of,  a  good  remedy  in  a  dropfy,  419.    And  rheumatifm,  432. 
Talie,  how  toreftore  the  fenfe  of,  when  injured,  514. 
Taylors,  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  55. 

Are  fubjeQ  to  confompiions,  ibid.  mle.    Often  lofe  the  ufe  ot 

their  leg?,   56.    Hmts  ofinftrudtjon  offered  to  them  in  regard  to 

their  health,  58. 

Tea,  the  cuitomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  8. 
Beftrovfi  their  digei'tive  powers,  and  pioduces  hvHeiics  74. 
The  bad  quaiities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudei.ce  in  the  ufe 
o*  it,  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a  remedy  for  the  heart-burn, 
w  464.  Ha?  a  powerful  effcft  upon  the  nerves,  477,  note.  1$ 
{u6  for  pc'fons  troubled  with  flatulences,  495- 
Tiithing,  the  Oifotoers  attending,  6 1 8.  Kcyimen,  and  medicifl 
tteaim'cnt  in,  619.  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  bow  to  cut 
them,  t^20. 

Ttnipirar.ce,  the  parent  of  health,  104*  Te/?idet 
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Tejlichs,  fwelled,  the  canfe  of,  556.  Regimrn  and  medicine  iiJj 
5157.  Treatment  under  a  cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  558- 

TbirJI,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a  perfon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  146. 

Thought,  intenfe,  deftruftire  of  health,  61. 

Tbrujh  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcrlbed,  604.  Me* 
dical  treatsent  of,  605. 

Tiniiurts  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  752.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindure,  ibid.  Com- 
pound tindlure  of  the  bark,  753.  Volatile  foetid  tinfture,  ibid. 
Volatile  tindlure  of  gum  guaiacum,  ibid.  Tinflure  of  blaclc 
hellebore,  ibid.  Aftringent  tindlure,  754.  Tinflure  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid.  Tinfture  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid. 
Tincture  of  hiera  picra,  ibid.  Compound  tindlure  of  fenna, 
755.  Tindlure  of  Spanifh  flies,  ibid.  Tinftare  of  the  balfant 
of  Tolu,  ii>id.    Tindlure  of  rhubarb,  ibid. 

Tijfct,  Dr.  charadler  of  his  A-vis  au  t'euple,  xv.  His  medical 
courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  536.  His  diredtions  for 
gathering,  preparing,  aijd  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
ftyptic,  637,  note,  Inftances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 
perfor.s,  674. 

Tobacco,  a  clyller  of  a  decodtion  ofj  ufeful  to  excite  a  vomit^  668, 
A  clyller  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ftimulate  the  inteftinesj  and 
produce  a  ftool,  333.  673. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  deilroyed  by  wearing  tight  Ihoes,  102. 

Tocth  acb,  the  general  caufes  of,  295.  Medical  treatment  of^ 
396.  When  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  eXtradlion,  398.  Direc* 
tions  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  399. 

Tcar^,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  ofj  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  513. 

To^ns,  great,  the  iir  ofj  deftrudlive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
34.  Children  bred  in  the  country  ought  not  to  be  fent  too  early 
into  towns,  36.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in* 
113.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  walhing 
the  flreets,  1 1 8,  note.  The  beft  means  to  guard  againlt  infec- 
tion in,  121. 

Tradet,  fome  irjurious  to  health  by  making  artills  breathe  unwhole- 

fooae  air,  42.  55. 
'•.Tranfition:,  fudden,  from  heat  to  Cold,  the  ill  efFedls  of,  to  the 

conSitution,  146. 
Tramellers,  the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  52.    Ought  to  be 

very  careful  not  to  fleep  in  damp  beds,  143.    fevers  wliy  oftea 

fatal  to,  160, 

'!Tries  fliould  not  be  planted  tofl  near  to  honfes,  83. 
Trefoil  water,  a  good  remedy  in  the  rhcumatifth,  433, 
•7«OT«ary,  proper  treatment  of,  634. 

iTurnbull,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  cxoup  in  childrct,  617,- 

note. 

Titrntr't  ttratt,  preparation  of,  737. 

3  f  VmfoM^, 
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tViues,  the  medical  properties  of,  764.  Their  ufe  in  eytrafting  the 
virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  765.  Preparation  of  anthelmin- 
thic  wine,  ibiJ,  Aniimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine,  766. 
Ipecacuariha  wine,  ibid.  Ciialybeate  or  fteel  wine,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic wine,  767. 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  593.  Medical  treatment  of, 
594. 

Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  5.  Why  fubjeft  to 
hyfterics,  74,  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedcntary  occupa- 
tions than  men,  93,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their 
apprehenfions  of  death,  126,  Their  diforders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination,  127.  Every  thing  that  can 
alarm  them,  to  be  carefully  guarded  againll,  ibid.  Evil  tendency  of 
tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  128.  How  expofed  to  a  miliary  fever 
, during  pregnancy,  228.  Their  conftitutions  injured  by  living 
too  much  v<.ithin  doors,  577,  Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air, 
almoft  as  hardy  as  men,  ibid.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  th« 
menftrual  difcharge,  578,  At  the  commencement,  579.  Fluor 
albus,  with  its  proper  treatment,  defcribed,  585.  Advice  to, 
at  the  ceafing  of  the  menfes,  586.  Rules  of  conduft  during 
pregnancy,  587.  Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  588.  How 
to  guard  againil  abortion,  589.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion, 
ibid,  Inllruftions  at  the  time  of  child-biith,  590.  Caufe  of 
the  milk  fever,  594.  How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever, 
595.  The  puerperal  fever,  596.  General  cautions  for  women 
in  child-bed,  599.    Caufes  of  barrennefs,  60c. 

Wool,  the  beft  external  application  in  the  gout,  424.- 

Workhoufts  ■\^\{ono\si  to  infants,  34. 

Worms,  how  to  treat  a  loofenefs  produced  by,  348^  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of,  dillinguifhed,  404.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Caufes, 
405.  Medical  treatment  for,  406.  Remedy  for  children,  408. 
General  cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  409.  Dan- 
ger of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  410,  nole. 

Wort,  lecommended  for  the  fcurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 
439.    Is  a  powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  521. 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  635.  Are  cured 
by  nature,  636.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to 
flop  the  bleeding,  637,  Caution  againft  improper  ftyptics,  638. 
Method  of  dreffing  them,  639.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds, 
ibid.    Regimen  in,  640. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  arc  much  employed  in,  63.  66. 

Y. 

TaiMS,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  573,  note. 
Tcung  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they  arc 
able,  2c:« 

Z. 

the  flowers  of,  a  popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  48  v. 
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